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CHAPTER I. 

T01 MAIL COACH. 

It was about half -past four o'clock in the morn- 
ing' ; and although the light of a new-born day 
was successfully struggling against the receding 
1 



darkness of the night, huge masses of vapour 
and of mist overhung the city of Amiens, and 
seemed to rest upon tfce unfinishhed towers of 
the cathedral. 

The plains around were also seen as it were 
through a thich gauze veil ; and here and there 
upon the pale green surface of the meadows, 
troops of cattle and flocks of sheep were dis- 
covered feeding on the dewy grass. 
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That awe-inspiring and mysterious silence, which 
prevails at the early hour of dawn, was suddenly 
broken by the din of the massive gates of the town 
creakirg upon their hinges; and then the noise of 
wheels and of horses' hoofs echoed over the wooden 
bridge across the moat In a few moments the Paris 
and Calais mail, on its way to the latter town, 
cleared the glacis and merged upon the broad and 
open road, which at that hour was unobstructed by 
other vehicles. 

The interieur (or principal compartment) of the 
mail was empty ; but next to the courier, or guard, 
in the coupi (or front division of the vehicle), there 
was seated one passenger. 

This individual was a young man of about two or 
three and twenty ; and his light blue eyes and brown 
hair seemed to denote that he was not a citizen of 
the land in which he was travelling. He wore a 
handsome blue cloak lined with sables, over a suit j 
of black ; and his head was protected from the j 
piercing cold of the morning by a seal-skin cap, with 
lapelles falling over his ears. A handsome gold 
chain, suspended to his neck, communicated with 
an ebgant little Breguet watch in his waistcoat 
pocket But it was his appearance and manners 
which proclaimed him to be a gentleman ; and the 
strong accent that marked his pronunciation of the 
French language, betrayed his English extraction. 

" You say that we shall breakfast at Bemay," ob- 
served the traveller to the courier. " At what hour 
do you suppose we shall reach that town?" 

" At a quarter to eight, Monsieur," was the reply ; 
"provided we meet with no accident to detain us on 
the road." 

"Accident!" exclaimed the Englishman. "It is 
not very probable that the vehicle will overturn, or 
that the springs will break; and as for robbers " 

"Oh! robbers," interrupted the courier; " I do not 
fear them I The mail has not been attacked upon 
this load for the last twenty years. Some of the 
southern mails are occasionally robbed: but the 
northern ones— never ! M 

M Have you been long on this road V* inquired the 
traveller. 

M Seven years, Monsieur. I was a Serjeant in the 
Imperial Guard, and was wounded at Austerlitz. 
My services have not been forgotten: I enjoy a 
pension and hold the place of courier in the post- 
office department Ah t Napoleon was a very great j 
-lan!" ' 

Having uttered these words, with a species of sigh, ' 



the old courier lighted his pipe and smoked for some 
time in silence. 

The postilion cracked his whip, and the mail pro* 
eeeded at a rapid rate along a good and level portion 
of the road. In a few minutes, just as the equipage 
arrived at a spot where there was a low thicket on 
the right hand, the sudden report of a pistol fell upon 
the ears of the Englishman, and caused the guard to 
drop the pipe from his mouth. At the same moment 
the postilion fell from his seat, severely wounded by 
a bullet which had struck his right shoulder; and 
the horses, instinctively perceiving, as it were, that 
I hey had lost their guide, immediately stopped with 
one accord. 

" Robbers at last 1" ejaculated the courier, drawing 
a brace of pistols from a pocket attached to the Ride 
of the vehicle, and handing one of them to his 
English companion. ** But we will receive them 
roughly, mnrbleu /" 



The words had hardly escaped his lips, whea 
two individuals, with naked cutlasses in their hands j 
sprang from the thicket, and rushed upon the two I 
inmates of the coupi, both of whom discharged 
their pistols without effect at the same instant. 
The courier endeavoured to reach his sword, which , 
was suspended to the roof of the coach just above ! 
his head ; but a blow from the butt-end of a pistol, j 
which one of the assailants drew from his breast 
and used with no sparing hand, laid him back 
senseless in the vehicle. 

The English gentleman, encumbered with his 
cloak, and possessing no weapons to defend him- 
self, made a desperate but useless resistance ; and 
in a few moments he was dragged out of the coach, 
bound hand and foot, and lashed to one of the 
wheels. The robbers then commenced the pillage 
of the mail; and while they were thus pleasantly 
SOgaged, the young Englishman had an oppor- 
tunity of examining the appearance of the depre- 
dators. 

The first was an individual of about forty. His 
coal-black hair escaped in small curls from beneath 
an old hat considerably flattened and battered 
about the crown: one eye was covered with a 
patch ; and the other glistened with joy as the con- 
tents of the Kng-jshman's well -furnished trunk met 
its glance. He was still handsome— very hand- 
some: but hi* countenance had evidently been 
somewhat changed by dissipation and the influence 
of evil passions of a powerful nature. His com- 
plexion was florid, but weather- Deaten— his mouth 
small— his teeth good — and his whiskers thick and 
dark : his chin was entirely concealed in a large 
red neckcloth which was tied loosely round his 
neck, in a fashion calculated to remind the ob- 
server of the way in which a traveller arranges his 
woollen " comforter." The ends of this dirty red 
neckerchief almost entirely concealed a shirt, whose 
only recommendation existed in the reminiscences 
of the past : namely, that it had once been clean. 
His waistcoat was of soiled and tarnished silk ; and 
his threadbare coat was naturally and artificially 
of a greenish brown -a colour it had originally de- 
rived from the ingenuity of the manufacturer, and 
since religiously maintained through the medium 
of a constant contiguity with dirt and tobacco 
smoke. His trousers were of a species of dingy 
red, as if they had been dyed with a decoction of 
'»rickduBt; and thin straps stretched them very 
tightly over a pair of muddy and broken shoes. 
There was altogether an air of faded dandyism, in- 
solent familiarity, and hypocritical villany, about 
the whole exterior of this individual, which pro- 
duced impressions of a ludicrous nature, as well as 
others of aversion and disgust In person, he was 
about the middle height, and somewhat inclined to 
be stout. 

His companion was a thin, miserable-looking, 
half-fed, half-famished individual, whose attire 
corresponded admirably well with his person. He 
was clad in an old and tattered suit of black ; his 
hat had no crown; and his shoes were singularlj 
contrived to admit the fresh air at the toes. In 
one hand he carried a short thick stick ; and in the 
other an old tattered umbrella. His visage wa? 
what has been expressively denominated ** lantern- 
jawed;" his eyes were sunken and hollow; his 
mouth was pursed up as if he wished to render his 
throat air-tight; and his whole person bespoke • 
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wretchedness and misery which he had not the' 
art to conceal by that mask of impudence which 
his companion so well knew how to assume. He 
possessed that species of courage which is only 
stimulated by example; for he seemed to sneak 
about his present occupation like a man who feels 
that he is doing wrong, and is afraid of being 
captured in the act of pillage ; — whereas his accom- 
plice pursued his work with a species of despera- 
tion and philosophic coolness that seemed totally 
reckless of all consequences or contingencies. 

" Do you take charge of those baubles, Bertrand, 
my fine fellow," exclaimed the individual whom we 
first described; "and leave me to manage the 
letter-bags." 

"All right," gruffly returned the person thus 
addressed, as he received some articles of jewellery 
from the hands of his companion. " What shall 
we do with these three fellows, Macaire?" 

" Leave them where they are, to be sure," was 
the answer. " The postilion is only wounded ; and 
the courier is nothing more than stunned. I like 
to be economical of life: good people are pre- 
cious." 

" O Lord ! didn't you hear a noise ?" cried Ber- 
trand, leaping from the roof of the mail to the 
ground, and casting terrified glances around. 

"No— it was only the creaking of my snuff box," 
said Macaire, coolly conveying to his nose the 
dust which his finger and thumb had extracted 
from the box. * But the least thing terrifies you ! 
Now we may depart, and inspect our booty at 
leisure. I will carry the mail-bags : an honest man 
is not above an honourable employment." 

"I am ready," urged Bertrand, again looking 
timorously up and down the road: "pray make 
haste" 

"Let me first pay my respects to this gentleman 
whom we so cleverly bound to the wheel," said 
Macaire; and stepping up to the English traveller, 
he exclaimed, " Pardon the liberty we have taken 
with your property, my dear sir ; but be assured 
that you have acquired the eternal gratitude, and 
secured to yourself the undying favour, of Robert 
Macaire and his friend Bertrand. Adieu — sir ! 
J One never loses anything by politeness, Bertrand." 

'« Villains 1" ejaculated the Englishman : " my 
vengeance shall yet overtake you 1" 

Macaire lifted his old hat with mock civility from 
his head, saluted the English gentleman, and, 
having assured himself that the courier and pos- 
tilion were not dead, retreated from the spot with 
his iniquitous but more timid companion. 

The two robbers struck into the thicket, and 
hastened with the utmost speed to gain a wood that 
was situate at a distance of about two miles from 
the spot where the mail had been plundered. 

" I wish I had thought of one thing," said Ber- 
trand, as he and his confederate ran across the 
ploughed fields upon which the thicket bordered. 

" What is that T demanded Macaire, impa- 
tiently. 

" To have taken the postilion's large jack-boots," 
answered Bertrand. 

"Fool!" cried Macaire: "would they not have 
impeded your flight ?" 

"Ah! that is true," said Bertrand. "I never 
thought of that ! O Lord ! O Lord !" 

" What is the matter now ?" asked Macaire, im- 
patiently. 



" The mud and water strike so cold to my toes,' 
answered Bertrand. 

'* Ce ise this nonsense, or my hand will strike ! 
warmer than you like upon your back. Be more of • 
a philosopher, Bertrand." j 

" Is Vt that a gendarme ?" I 

" What— a philosopher ?" | 

" That object in the distance—there !" exclaimed \ 
Bertrand. j 

* No, fool," cried Macaire : "are you mad ? K \ 

" What is it, then T inquired Bertrand. 

" A bush," was the answer. 

"How nervous it did make me, to be sure 1" 

Here the conversation dropped for a few minutes, 
during which interval the two robbers gained the 
wood. i 

Macaire now took the lead, and struck into the j 
deepest recesses, the avenues and paths of which 
seemed quite familiar to him. The birds were (lis- j 
turbed on their places of resort, as the depredators j 
passed along ; and the hare and the rabbit, as they 
started from their nooks and scoured through the 
grove, impressed Bertrand with an almost in vincibh 
idea that the gendarmes were at his heels. In the 
course of twenty minutes they reached an open 
space in the midst of the wood ; and Macaire, fling- 
ing himself upon the damp grass, exclaimed, " Thank 
heavens! we are now safe. Let us examine the 
spoil !" 

" Oh ! my precious ne-ves P ejaculated Bertrand ; 
' what will become of my poor toes ?" 

"Why— they will shortly be embellished by a 
pair of excellent boots," returned Macaire. 

" Unless they get frost-bitten in the meantime," 
said Bertrand, in a lachrymose tone of voice. 

"Frost-bitten in summer!" cried Macaire dis- 
dainfully. 

" Oh— ah ! I quite forgot it was summer," ob- 
served Bertrand. "But what have you got there ?" 

" A bank note for a thousand francs in a letter," 
replied Robert Macaire, who had already forced 
open the mail-bag, and was now busily employed in 
examining its contents through the very simple pro. 
cess of breaking the seals or tearing the wafers of 
the letters. 

" Well— I shall have a pair of boots, and a break- 
fast too," observed Bertrand, chuckling audibly. 

"Here is another note for five hundred francs — and 
here is a third for five thousand," continued Macaire, 
as he tore open the letters one after another ; and, 
while he handed their enclosures to Bertrand, he 
every now and then stopped to peruse their contents 
" A letter from a wife to her husband, promising 
never to beat him any more, if he will return home : 
thai is no good! Here is one from a son to his 
father, acknowledging a trifling forgery : that will 
not benefit us ! Ah ! . this is an epistle from a young 
man to his mistress, declaring that he is about to 
commit suicide, and advising her to do the same. 
The next is a letter from an English thief who has 
gone to Paris to try his luck there. It is directed 
to a horse-dealer, named Jones, in some street in the 
Borough of Southwark, London. By its contents 
Jones would appear to be a very useful kind of a 
rogue. I shall keep this letter : we may want the 
services of such a man. And now, what have we 
here? Oh! a lengthy document from a mercantile \ 
house in Paris to their correspondent in London, j 
Let us read this attentively : any attempt to obtain j 
useful knowledge cannot be considered a crime." j 
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Bertrand muttered something about his precious 
nerves and his poor toes, as he drew himself more 
closely to Macaireand prepared to listen to the 
epistle, whicn nis companion read as follows : — 

" Bi*e Montmartre, Pant. 

u Dear Sir,— we should have forwarded the accounts 
and bills of exchange as requested in your favour of the 
3rd instant; but deeming it necessary for the interests 
of both houses that some of their respective members 
should be personally acquainted with each other, we 
have resolved upon despatching our Junior partner, 
Monsieur Albert Lebeau, to London, in the course of the 
month, to hold verbal communication with you on the 
various speculations proposed. We shall therefore, re- 
quest you to honour any drafts or cheques which M. 
Lebeau may draw upon you during his residence Jn 
London— an opportunity of which he will also avail htm- 
self to settle and balance the accounts now existing be- 
tween us. If nothing should detain him in Paris, M. 
Lebeau will leave for London on the 30th instant. 
*' Tour obedient Servants, 

"Latj.kmawd and Go. 

u A»gust8, 1834." 

" I cannot see anything so very important in this 
letter," said Bertrand. " To whom is it addressed ?" 

" To Lurrdey Pocklington, JBsq., Merchant, Old 
Broad Street, CUy, n answered Macaire; and for a 
few minutes he seemed absorbed in the deepest 
thought 

" Well— what are you meditating upon, my dear 
friend t" demanded Bertrand, at length : for he was 
wearied of this protracted silence. 

"By Jove! I have it Tis an excellent idea!" 
exclaime^Robert Macaire, joyfully. 

"Well— I don't think it will be bad," observed 
Bertrand, " provided it tells us how and where to get 
a good breakfast" 

" Fool !" ejaculated Macaire ; " do you imagine 
that I was thinking of such gross matters ? No : 
I have already arranged in my head the most 
glorious scheme " 

" For supplying food impromptu ?" said Bertrand, 
in the spirit of innoceut inquiry. 

" No : but for making our fortunes," returned 
Macaire, pulling his dirty red neckcloth higher up on 
nis face. " Bertrand !" he cried after a moment's 
pause; "Bertrand!" 

* You know very well that I am at your elbow," 
was the quiet reply : " what is the use of bawling so ? 
You make one quite nervous !" 

M We will go to England, my boy !" ejaculated 
Macaire, starting from the ground and throwing him- 
self into an imposing attitude, by placing his left 
on his hip, and extending his right arm, while he 
eyed his friend with a glance of the most perfect 
satisfaction. "Travelling will enlarge our minds, as 
well as our purses ; and as we both happen to speak 
English tolerably well, we cannot fail to succeed." 

"To England!" said Bertrand. "Oh! my pre- 
cious nerves; how delightful that will be !" 

"Let us see what ready money we possess," cried 
Macaire; "and we will then pursue our journey to- 
wards the frontier forthwith. We must embark at 
Dunkirk." 

" I have got four sous in my pocket," said Ber- 
uand, extracting the coin alluded to from his old 
•vaistcnat 

" Idiot ! have we not thousands of francs in these 
tetters !" cried Macaire. " Reams of paper can be 
turned into mines of gold." 



" Ah ! I never thought of that !" exclaimed Ber- 
trand. 

"Thirteen thousand five hundred francs," said 
Macaire, after a moment's silence, during which he 
counted the bank notes that he had extracted from 
the various letters. "That is five hundred and 
eighty pounds in British coin— a sum that will en- 
able us to appear as gentlemen in the English me- 
tropolis. Let us now continue our journey: a little 
exercise will do us good this fine morning." 

Bertrand rose, in obedience to the wishes of hit 
companion, and the two robbers emerged from the 
wood into the open fields. 

The sun now shed an invigorating heat upon the 
earth, and dried the damp clothes of the travellers. 

At the same time, any unpleasant effects of his 
radiance were diminished by the refreshing breeze 
that swept the face of the country and agitated the 
corn-fields, which had not as yet succumbed to the 
hand of the reaper. 

The flocks were feeding peaceably in the meadows 
the milk- maids were already proceeding to the pas- 
tures whither their avocations called them ; and ac- 
tivity prevailed in the country as well as in the town. 
The poor were rising from their slumbers to toil for 
the rich, who still reposed beneath canopies of silk 
and velvet : yet haply the black bread and cold milk 
of the former were relished with a far better appetite 
than that which waited upon the sumptuous tables 
of the affluent. 

In the course of an hour, Macaire and his com- 
panion, who had left the letters, despoiled of their 
valuable contents, a prey to the winds,— like the 
hopes and the fears, the joys aud the sorrows, which 
their loss would occasion in the hearts of those who 
expected tbem,— arrived at a small cottage, where 
they halted and partook of an omelet and some sour 
wine which an old woman speedily set before them. 
Having allowed themselves half-an-hour to rest, 
they remunerated the crone and resumed their jour- 
ney. 

Macaire was an admirable geographer and a skil- 
ful topographer: as a guide he was consequently 
faultless. The principal precaution which he adopted 
was to avoid the high roads, and pursue his journey 
! through the fields, coasting the hedges, where there 
j were any, and carefully eluding all hamlets or vil- 
lages. The rural police he did not fear; for the 
ragged attire of himself and companion was not 
likely to excite any other feeling beyond commisera- 
tion and charity. 

It was in vain that Bertrand implored his leader 
to permit him to purchase a pair of boots : Macaire 
was inexorable upon that head; and his unhappy 
associate had no other consolation than a free per- 
mission to deplore the state of his nerves and toes 
whenever an opportunity offered. 



CHAPTER II. 

THE MERCHANT. 

Old Broad Street, City, is the least crowded of 
the bustling localities of London. Even at the busiest 
hours the pavement is not thronged to inconve- 
nience. 

At the same time there is an air of wealth about 
the dingy-looking houses* which bespeaks the extent 
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of the commercial operations carried on by the 
tenants of that street The very people whom you 
meet, between the hours of two and five, wear upon 
their countenances a certain expression of import- 
ance and conscious worth, which you do not notice 
as a general rule elsewhere. 

Broad Street is not so much frequented by the 
needy spendthrift and the rascally usurer as the other 
purlieus of the Exchange and the Bank ; hence the 
individuals whom you encounter on its pavements 
are the very select and the best order of City-men. 
Broad Street wears the impressive and awe-inspiring 
exterior of business, without its din and bustle ; and 
the rich wine-merchant, who despatches hampers of 
the raciest juices of French or Portuguese grapes 
from his cellars in Cushion Court to some patrician 
at the West End, hastens to the nearest tavern at 
two o'clock to partake of a mutton chop, a potato, 
and one glass of porter, for which he pays eleven- 
pence. He throws down a shilling, however: there 
is a penny for the waiter. 

The clothes and the boots of the City-merchant are 
always clean. He invariably travels by the omnibus 
and carries an Umbrella. He eats his dinner with 
his hat on, and reads his letters in the street as he 
walks along. He is the only man in London who 
does not converse for an hour about the weather, 
when he meets an acquaintance. 

Mr. Lumley Pocklington was a rich merchant, 
whose dwelling, warehouse, and offices were all in 
Old Broad Street It is about ten at night when we 
must first introduce him to the reader; and at the 
supper-table with his family that we shall form his 
delectable acquaintance. 

Mr. Pocklington was a man of about flve-and- 
fifty. He was short and thin, with small grey eyes, 
a sallow complexion, and a very meagre supply of 
white hair and whiskers of the same. He wore a 
dark-green dress coat, a buff waistcoat, black 
trousers, and boots. From his fob depended a 
goodly supply of seals hanging to a massive gold 
chain; and an eye-glass was attached by a black 
silk riband to his neck. Such was Mr. Pocklington : 
and at the moment when we present him to the 
reader, he was helping Mrs. Pocklington to the wing 
of a cold fowL 

The wife of Mr. P.'s sincerest and best affections 
had arisen to that enviable eminence from the very 
respectable though less comfortable situation of cook 
and housekeeper to him, who, with a due apprecia- 
tion of her merits, promoted her from the kitchen to 
the parlour; or, in other words, made her his wife. 
Mrs. Pocklington's education had not been exactly 
neglected, because it had never been attended to at 
all : but the moment she changed her condition, she 
learnt to read and even to write correct English — 
from a copy. She adored Byron, and worshipped 
Sir Walter Scott: beyond these authors she would 
not venture. Two other books, however, engrossed 
ner attention— her house and washing-books; and 
in those she was more skilled than in "Childe 
Harold" or " Ivanhoe." Vulgar she was— oh ! su- 
premely vulgar : but her vulgarity was ^almost for- 
gotten in her hospitality and imperturbable good- 
humour. To do her justice, she was an excellent 
wife ; and Mr. Pocklington was justly proud of her ; 
for she made admirable jams and jellies : and, in a 
word, was " fat, fair, and forty." 

No children resulted from this happy union ; and 
yet we find a third person seated at the supper- table ! 



In the course of a few minutes we hear the bustling 
maid-servant address this third person as " Miss 
Maria :" then Mrs. Pocklington desires the aforesaid 
domestic M to hand Miss Leslie's plate ;" and lastly, 
Mr. Pocklington makes some observation or another 
which betrays him to be the young lady's uncle. 

Young, did we say ? Yes: young and beautiful 
was she as one of Nature's faultless creations can be ! 

Sixteen summers had arrayed her cheeks with the 
hues of the rose : and sixteen winters had lent the 
whiteness of their snows to her brow, her neck, and 
her budding bosom. But the dyes of the cherry 
were upon her pouting lips ; the deep soft blue of 
the early violet in her large and melting eyes; and 
the fragrance of the cowslip in her breath. 

The undulations of her beautiful form were almost 
visible through the virgin-white gown which con- 
cealed it The fall of her shoulders, the taper of her 
waist, the roundness of the arm; the hand, the 
fingers, and the ankles were all modelled by the 
taste of that sculptor who is the most skilful when 
devoid of caprice or whim; for what other sculptor 
could have formed one so fair as this young girl, be- 
side Nature? 

Nature knows no art and no artifice; she it true 
to herself; her charms need not cosmetics to enhance 
them. Man cannot imitate the down of the peach — 
the soft tints of the rose— nor the beautiful white of 
the lily. And all those were possessed by the young 
Maria,— the down of the peach, the tints of the rose, 
and the white of the lily ! 

She was the only and orphan daughter of the 
merchant's sister. Deprived of her parents at an 
early age, but entitled to a handsome fortune as soon 
as she should attain her majority, Maria became the 
inmate of her uncle's house, and no expense was 
spared in her education. She was therefore as ac- 
complished as she was beautiful : but neither the em- 
bellishments of her mind nor the attractions of her 
person engendered the slightest sentiment of vanity 
in her bosom. 

Pure and chaste were her thoughts: candour 
and innocence were the characteristics of her soul ; 
— artless and amiable were her manners. Retiring 
was she, but not reserved ; modest without being a 
prude; religious without fanaticism; and obliging 
without affectation. 

Such were the inmates of a room that was fur- 
nished in a handsome but old-fashioned manner. 

A mirror, with a frame about three quarters of a 
foot wide, stood upon an antique wooden mantel- 
piece, the carving of which represented a strange 
medley of winged horses, cherubs with inflated 
faces blowing enormous trumpets, young ladies 
with helmets standing upon clouds, and nosegays 
of flowers. 

The walls were of wainscotting ; and divers 
family portraits, the likenesses of which, on refer- 
ence to Mr. Pocklington's face, could be sworn to, 
were hung around them. From this pictorial pedi- 
gree it was easy to ascertain that the family of the 
Pocklingtons had possessed only one face, though 
partaken and shared by many, for the last three 
generations. The great-grandfather would have 
done for the grandfather, had a snuff-coloured coat 
with a quaker's collar been exchanged for a blue 
one with a roll collar ; and the grandfather would 
have suited the father, had the articles of powder 
and pigtail been omitted. 

A massive sideboard, ©overe^ with plate and 
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glass, stood at one exfemity of the room : work- 
tables and cheffoniere ornamented the recesses of 
the windows ; and a carpel, with circles enclosing 
flowers, all on a large scale of pattern, was spread 
upon the floor. The whole furniture was of heavy 
and dark mahogany; but everything bespoke the 
wealth and prosperity of the tenants of the house. 

* Business was very slack upon 'Change to-day," 
observed Mr. Pocklington, as he helped himself to 
a glass of wine : " the Spanish fell considerably." 

" I thought there must have been something ex* 
traordinary," said Mrs. Pocklington; "for pork 
rose a halfpenny.'' 

" Nonsense, my dear : 8panish bonds don't affect 
the sale of pigs," cried the merchant, pettishly. 

" Well, I'm sure 1 thought they did," returned 
Mrs. Pocklington : " for I know that the French 
war made eggs very dear in the time. Coals has 
rose, too, to-day, Mr. P." 

• So has the barometer, my dear," answered the 
merchant ; " but Spanish bonds no more affected 
the produce of Newcastle than the quicksilver of 
Fahrenheit." 

" See what it is to go upon 'Change, Maria, dear P 
exclaimed Mrs. Pocklington : " I never hear such 
fine sayings as these at Newgate market when I 
cheapen veal and pork. The butchers only swear 
at their boys." 

" Griffin, the Stock-broker, has run away," said 
Mr. Pocklington, after a moment's pause. 

" Ah ! I always thought he would," exclaimed the 
amiable lady, in a triumphant tone of voice. 

" Why T demanded Mr. Pocklington. 

fc Because he wore those odious striped trousers," 
replied Mrs. Pocklington : " and the only two men 
who ever stole anything out of our safe was dressed 
in pantaloons of that kind. It has made me sus- 
picious ever since, Mr. P. ; and you see that I am 
not wrong." 

" A little piece more fowl, Maria T said the mer- 
chant. 

" No, I thank you, uncle," was the answer. 

" Then we have all done, it appears,*' continued 
Mr. Pocklington. "Maria— will you oblige me 
presently F 

The beautiful girl rose ; and as soon as the sup- 
per things were cleared away, and Mr. Pocklington 
was accommodated with an excellent glass of 
brandy-and-water— a wine-glass full of which he 
handed to his better half— Maria seated herself at 
ner piano, and played several airs to her uncle, who 
was passionately fond of music, without knowing a 
single note himself.. 

"Very pretty— very pretty, indeed," said Mrs. 
Pocklington : M itfs them quivers that I love." 

" Will you not join your voice to that sweet 
music, Maria?" said the merchant, in a coaxing 
tone. 

* With pleasure, my dear uncle " returned the 
amiable girl. " Shall I sing you my favourite ballad, 
The Scottish Warrior ?" 

And almost without waiting for the affirmative re- 
ply which her kind relative gave her, she commenced 
the following song : — 

THE SCOTTISH WARRIOR. 

The warrior mark'd those flakes of snow 
- That fell upon the valleys low, 

And heard the distant torrents flow 
From cavern' d mountain fearfully 



He saw the waves, with ley ehfll, 
Usurp the course where onoe a rfll 
Descended lightly from the hill 

With current murm'ring placidly. 

Hoarse blew the winds on Solway's side, 
And dismal howled the wares of Clyde;—. 
GlenflnlasB swelled its gath'ring tide* 
As it were glorious revelry ! 

But onward still the warrior wends ;— 
Hb plume beneath the cold blast bends ; 
And vivid fires the black cloud sends 
Athwart the heaven's canopy. 

Winter, that rules the conquer' d year, 
May strive in vain to quell with fear 
The soul of one whose heart sincere 
For love is beating tenderly I 

The thunder rolled—the lightning red 
Played o'er the warrior's steel-bound head ; 
But Cynthia's rays were partly shed. 
To gild the neighb'ring I 



How vain those feeble rays shot forth 
To guide the trav'ller of the North :— 
Such transient gleams were little worth, 
When torrents rolled so fearfully. 

His lady love-may weep in bower, 
His midnight ghost may wall the hour 
That e'er he left his peaceful tower 
While Winter ruled so angrily. 

He fell not by the gleaming glaive— 
No foeman sent him to the grave ; 
Bat, pow'rless in the roaring wave, 
The moon might mark his agony ! 

The billows were the warrior's tomb— 
His oemetfry the ocean's womb;— 
And, cradled in eternal gloom, 

Doubtless he slumbers tranquilly ! 

"What verse do they call that?" inquired Mr* 
Pocklington, when Maria had terminated her song 
and received the thanks of her uncle. 

"I really can't say," answered the merchant 
" One thing is very certain ; it is not blank verse." 

" And pray what is blank verse V demanded the 
lady, somewhat impatiently. 

"Verse without rhymes," was the reply. 

" Then, I would wager anything that 1 very often 
talk in blank verse without suspecting it," rejoined 
Mrs. Pocklington. 

Mr. Pocklington was about to have replied : but at 
that moment a loud double knock and a tremendous 
ring at the front door, raised every echo within two 
hundred yards of the house. The female servant 
hastened to answer the summons, and in a few mo- 
ments rushed into the parlour to inform her master 
that two French gentlemen desired to speak with 
him. 

" Two French gentlemen," exclaimed Mr. Pock- 
lington ; " and it is now nearly eleven o'clock ! They 
must surely be agents or friends of Lallemand's in 
Paris" 

"They both speak English like natives; with a 
very, very slight accent," said the domestic. 

"Admit them" cried the merchant, after a mo- 
ment's consideration: "they may be the bearers of 
letters of importance." 

The servant did as she was ordered, and the two 
strangers were ushered into the room. The reader of 
course suspects that these gentlemen were none 
others than our friends Robert Macaire and Be** 
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trend : ire shall therefore only find it necessary to 
describe their dresses, without alluding to their phy- 
sical appearance, 

Macaire was clad in a blue dress coat, a figured 
light silk waistcoat, black trousers, and patent-leather 
boots. He wore round his neck a large crimson 
stock, with a front, and ornamented by a superb pin. 
We must also add that the black patch was removed 
from the eye which it had once concealed, and which 
now beamed as brightly as its fellow-optic. 

Bertrand was dressed in a light-brown coat with 
brass buttons, drab trousers, silk-stockings and shoes 
and a white waistcoat. His companion had pur- 
chased his own clothes all at one shop ; whereas 
Bertrand bad ransacked half-a-dozen before he 
could make up his mind to select even one article 
of attire from each. The consequence was, that the 
former was dressed as if his garments had been ac- 
tually made for him ; and the latter appeared as if 
his clothes had been thrown on with a pitchfork. 
His coat was too large and too long; his waistcoat 
was about four inches too short; his pantaloons 
reached only just below his knees ; and his hat per- 
sisted in falling over his eyes every time he put it 
on his head. 

" A thousand pardons for troubling you at this 
time of nigi>t, sir," said Macaire, swinging jauntily 
into the room, and bowing to all present : 



"Pray do not mention it,* interrupted the mer- 
chant. 

« But, as I was saying," resumed Macaire, " I 
only arrived in town this evening *, 

* Don't you hear that you ain't to mention it?" 
whispered Bertrand, who was standing behind Ma- 
caire, with his feet together and his arms stiff at 
his sides, like a soldier bolt upright in the ranks. 

M 1 only arrived in town this evening," continued 
Macaire, without heeding his companion, "and 
deemed it my duty to pay my respects to you im- 
mediately. I am Monsieur Albert Lebeau, of " 

" Ah I my dear sir," cried Mr. Pocklington, rush- 
ing forward, and grasping Macaire's hand with true 
John Bull cordiality : * I am delighted to see you. 
Tha junior partner, I believe, in the house with 
when I have corresponded for so many years ?" 

14 The same," returned Macaire ; M and with none 
ot whose members you have hitherto been per- 
ttoiially acquainted," he added, with a smile. 

« Singular, a it not?" cried Mr. Pocklington, 
chuckling; * and yet we have done tome thousands 
with each other." 

" Oh ! yes— taat you have," cried Bertrand, pro- 
truding his head from behind Robert Macaire, and 
t an instantly resuming his upright position as 
soon as he bad uttered the above words. 

"I beg your pardon, my dear sir," said Mr. 
Pocklington, looking round the room, "but it struck 
me— that is, 1 thought— that there was some one 
—that you had a companion, in a word— and " 

* Certainly," exclaimed Macaire : " allow me to 
introduce my most particular friend, Count Ber- 
trandi de Bertrand." 

Mr. Pocklington bowed; Mrs. Pocklington bowed ; 
and Maria curtseyed ; but the Count was nowhere . 
to be seen : tor as Macaire stepped aside to exhibit 
him, Bertrand simultaneously followed the motion 
and skipped behind his friend with the utmost 
agility. Macaire moved again ; and again Bertrand 
leapt into his rear, covering himself with the shadow 



of his companion ; till at length Macaire stepped 
up against the wall, and then the tall thin per- 
sonage of Count Bertrandi de Bertrand was dis- 
closed to view, shrinking up to his friend as closely 
as he could. 

" Oh ! my precious nerves," murmured Bertrand, 
almost audibly. 

" He is very timid," cried Macaire, stepping for- 
ward. * This is the first time he has been in Eng- 
land. Allow me;"— and as he spoke, he took his 
snuff-box from his pocket, opened it, and presented 
it to the merchant, who imbibed, a pinch and 
bowed. 

But the terrible creaking made by the lid of the 
box, produced a singular effect upon Bertrand. He 
shuddered from head to foot, turned deadly pale, 
and again muttered something about his precious 
nerves. Macaire frowned upon him; and Mr. 
Pocklington desired his two guests to be seated. 

"I was in the midst of an apology, when the cere- 
monies of introduction took place," said Macaire, 
again breaking silence ; "an apology which I hope 
you will not mil to accept The fact is, I did not 
expect to be in London for at least a fortnight ; 
indeed, a letter to that effect was already written to 
you by our firm ; but 1 altered iy mind, and— ha 1 
ha t have been the bearer of our own epistle." 

With a chuckling laugh Macaire tendered the 
letter, which the reader has already had an oppor- 
tunity of perusing, it having been abstracted, as 
before related, from the Calais mail-bags. Mr. 
Pocklington received it, read it with attention, and 
then assured Macaire and his friend, in the most 
unsuspecting manner in the world, that he should 
be delighted to show them every attention that lay 
in his power. 

" Where are you living, M. Lebeau V inquired the 
merchant 

"At the Blue GOT answered Macaire. "The 
coach stopped there, and so " 

" I must insist upon your making my house your 
home during your residence in London," interrupted 
Mr. Pocklington; * I am under too many and deep 
obligations to your house not to wish to return a 
portion of them at least to one of the firm ; and ii 
you and your friend the " 

"My name is Bertrand," cried that individual, for 
the moment forgetting his assumed titles. 

" Count Bertrandi," hastily ejaculated Macaire. 

« Ah! Bertandi de Bertrand," said Mr. Pockling- 
ton: " I recollect Well, if you and the Count will 
do me the honour to pass a few weeks— nay— I shall 
take no refusal— and to-morrow morning I shall 
expect you after breakfast Your rooms will be 
prepared for you." 

"Oh! my poor dear nerves 1" cried Bertrand, as 
Macaire's snuff-box again sent forth that creaking 
sound which was caused by the tightness of the lid, 
and which produced such extraordinary effects upon 
the self-styled Count 

" The gentleman seems unwell," said Mrs. Pock- 
lington. " Would you like a little tea, sir r* 

" A little cold brandy -and- water" whispered Ber- 
trand to Macaire. 

Mr. Pocklington saved Robert the embarrassment 
of an explanation by proffering the very beverage 
which Bertrand so much coveted; and, gradually 
emboldened by the liquor, that individual ventured 
at length to take a part in the highly edifying con- 
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"Have you travelled much in France, air?" in- 
quired Mr. Pocklington ot Bertrand. 

M A great deal," was the answer. u l have been 
three times from Paris to Brest, for instance, and 
yet never stayed as long at that latter town as I ex- 
pected to when I went to it" 

" You are alluding to the three several times that 
you were sent to the galleys and escaped," whispered 
Macaire: for galley-slaves are sent to Brest or 
Toulon. " Fool ! be more cautious." 

* France is a beautiful country, Pbelieve," observed 
Mr. Pocklington. 

"And abounds in the most lovely silk pocket- 
handkerchiefs," added Bertrand, referring to the pil- 
fering habits of former days. 

" I have heard that the French are very active," 
continued the merchant: * wonderfully clever fel- 
lows with their legs : is it not so t" 

" Yes: and with their fingers, too*" replied Ber- 
trand. 

" Insinuating in their manners," said Mrs. Pock- 
lington. 

"Oh I exceedingly," answered Bertrand, wishing 
at the moment that he had a pocket to practise his 
powers of insinuation upon. 

"They can wheedle you out of anything, 1 should 
think," resumed the merchant's wife. 

" I never failed— particularly in u crowd," replied 
Bertrand. 

" He means a crowded party or ball-room," ob- 
served Macaire, with a deprecating look at his com- 
panion. 

" You rob all the young ladies of their hearts," 
exclaimed Mr. Pocklington, laughing gaily. 

" We prefer their purses," said Bertrand. 

"Ah! their fortunes. I understand," cried the 
merchant, with a louder cachinnation than before.' 

K How admirably you both speak English, gentle- 
men," observed Mrs. Pocklington. 

M We are also accomplished Greeks, madam," re- 
turned Bertrand, with a smile. 

« Yes— Greek scholars," said Macaire, afraid that 
his friend, on whom the brandy produced the most 
lively effects, might commit himself by his daring 
humour. 

" It is a very great advantage to possess such ac- 
complishments," remarked Mrs. Pocklington. 

" How could we live without them f " cried Ber- 
trand. 

« True— tiue— the existence of a fashionable man 
depends upon his abilities," said the merchant 

Macaire now rose to take his leave: and Mr. 
Pocklington reiterated his invitation to his eminent 
guests to remove to his house on the following morn- 
ing—a wish with which they promised to comply. 

Hands were then shaken, smiles and compliments 
exchanged, and Macaire and Bertrand withdrew to 
the inn at which they had taken up their temporary 
abode. 



CHAPTER III 

TUB INN.— THX QUEST. 

Toe moment Macaire awoke in the morning, he 
leapt out of bed, slipped on his trousers, enveloped 
fetmself in an elegant silk dressing-gown, and then 
ran* the bell violently. 

In a moment the waiter hastened to his room, 



and was not a little alarmed when he encountered 
a visage distorted with anger and rage. 

" There have been thieves in this hotel during 
the night P said Macaire, in a loud tone of voice. 

" Thieves P exclaimed the waiter, retreating a 
few paces. 

" Yes — thieves," cried Macaire. « I thought 
that an English hotel was the abode of honour, as 
well as of comfort: but I find that I was mistaken 
—and I am sorry for it !" 

"What makes you think " began the waiter, 

actually intimidated by the irate gesticulations of 
the Frenchman. 

"What makes me think that there nave been 
thieves in this hotel during the night ?" inter- 
rupted Macaire, putting himself into one of his 
favourite attitudes by throwing forward his right 
leg, placing his left hand upon his hip, leaning his 
body backwards, and extending his right arm: 
"what makes me think so, villain? T will tell you ! 
Because I slept with my door unlocked— because 
when I awoke I perceived that it was ajar— and, 
thirdly, because I have lost two hundred and thirty- 
five pounds, in bank notes, off my table." 

" Impossible, sir P exclaim* 1 the waiter, turn 
very pale. 

" Impossible, is H7" cried Macaire, coolly ; " we 
shall see whether your master will say it is impos- 
sible. Very lucky was it for me that I had placed 
my watch under my pHlow, and retained my rings 
upon my fingers, or I should have lost them also. 
That's sound reasoning, I thiuk !" 

The waiter made no reply;, but, rushing out of 
the room, he ran down stairs as if he were pursued 
by a demon, and hastened to inform his master of 
the dreadful robbery which had taken place on the 
premises during the night. 

For a few moments the landlord was quite aghast 
at this unexpected communication: but in the 
course of a short time he collected his scattered 
ideas, and, trembling for the credit of his establish- 
ment, hastened to confer with M. Lebeau (such, as 
the reader will recollect, being the name under 
which Macaire now passed). 

The landlord found his guest pacing the apart- 
ment like one on whom a sudden calamity has jus* 
fallen. 

"is it true, sir," said he, "that you have ex- 
perienced a very grievous loss in my house?" 

" Your waiter has, doubtless, told you the cir- 
cumstances as I myself detailed them to him " an- 
swered Macaire. 

" It is a very extraordinary thing, sir," began 
the landlord, " that * 

"Such an observation would be much more ap- 
propriate in my mouth," interrupted Macaire. 
" You do not imagine, sir, I hope, that 1 am ca- 
pable of inventing so strange a fiction, which never 
could enter the head of an honest man ? No— sir : 
such is not my character; and my friend and cor- 
respondent, Mr. Pocklington, the great merchant 
of Old Broad Street, can speedily convince you of 
my respectability. I shall forthwith proceed to 
consult him upon the best method to be adopted 
in this dilemma. A search- warrant is probably the 
most effectual manner of detecting the thief." 

" Consider, sir," cried the landlord, in an im- 
ploring tone of voice. " that if this circumstance is 
rumoured abroad, the reputation ot my house will 
be ruined for ever." 
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" .Vnd da yon consider, on your part," retorted 
Ro! ert Macaire, M whether I can consent to put up 
quictiy with the loss of two hundred and thirty- 
five pounds? Order me some hot water, and let 
me hasten to obtain that justice which I am deter- 
mined to seek as a citizen of the world, and as a 
man of rectitude and honour." 

M Cannot this matter be arranged without noise T* 
■aid the landlord, after a moment's pause, during 
which he fidgetted about near the door, in a con- 
dition of mind only to be envied by a convict in 
the dock at the Old Bailey. 

" I dare say a magistrate will know how to ar- 
range it," answered Macaire, with well-affected 
impatience. 

u It would be very hard upon me, sir," said the 
landlord. 

* It is still harder upon me," retorted Macaire. 

M My house will be totally ruined," observed the 
landlord. 

a 



M 1 cannot afford to .o*e such a sum of money/ 
responded Macaiie. 

** Might we not effect a compromise ?" asked the 
ini keeper, after another pause, and surveying his 
guest anxiously. 

u One word for all, Mr. Landlord," said Macaire 
turning sharply round upon the unfortunate indi- 
vidual. u I have lost two hundred and thirty-five 
pounds in this house; and I candidly confess th at 
your present conduct seems anything but clear an J 
open. Nay — do not be impatient, — hear me out ! I 
cannot wish to ruin either you or your house. I am 
a humane man, I hope " 

The landlord's countenance brightened a little — 
but it was the sickly glow which animates the cheeks 
of a dying man. 

u At the same time," continued Macaire, u I can- ; 
not afford to lose so considerable a sum of money as ' 
that of which I have been robbed. Give me a 
couple of hundred} and the matter shall never trau- 
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spire from my lip*. 1 am too charitable to ruin a 
man with a large family " 

As Macaire uttered these words, be resumed his 
favourite attitude, and confronted the landlord in a 
manner which did not psjmit that Individual to* hesi- 
tate long bow to act. 

* Agreed," cried he ; and in a few minutes he 
fetched the stipulated sum, which he paid into 
Macaire's hands with a heavy heart and ceuntlesa 
sighs, 

"You may rely upon my word," said Robert, 
chuckling inwardly, as be received the hank notes— 
the fruits of his first villany in England : * my word 
is my bond— and my bond is as good as a bank note." 

"And I shall just bind my waiter over to secrecy 
also," observed the landlord, « by assuring him thai 
he shall be accused of the theft, if he ever alludes to 
it, even in the most distant manner in the world." 

" You will do perfectly right," rejoined Macaire; 
" for a more hang-dog thief than that waiter of yours 
I never came across. Good morning to you." 

M Good morning, air;"— «nd the landlord left the 
room, contented with having settled the business in 
so amicable and quiet a manner, and perfectly con- 
vinced in his own mind that bis guest was the most 
honourable man in existence. 

In the course of a quarter of an hour the landlord 
returned; breathless with haste, and covered with 
perspiration, to the apartment of Macaire, who was 
very quietly shaving himself at the mirror over the 
mantel 

* I am ruined— I am undone r cried the landlord, 
flinging himself into an arm-chair; for his distress 
baniabed from hie mind all ideas of ce remo ny, 

«What is the matter now r demanded Maeairtv 

*My own strong box. containing four hundred 
pounds, baa been broken open," vat the response. 

-And • 

"And the money all goner 

" Where the devil, then, did yen get the cash that 
you paid to meH asked Macaire, 

* From the ready-money drawer kept In tne bar," 
was the reply* "But the worst part of all this 
business is, that I know not en whom to pounce as 
the thief, and that any disturbance, without detect- 
ing the robber, would ruin my establishment." 

" This is really a very serious anair," observed 
Macaire, without desisting from his occupation of 
shaving. "Shall 1 go and consult my friend Pock- 
Iington, the great merchant, for you ?— or shall i lay 
the case before a magistrate ?" 

"Net for the world," exclaimed the landlord. " I 
am bewildered, and know not what to do !" 

" Make as little noise about it as possible," said 
Vfacaire: "for if it got abroad that such large sums 
had been stolen in the house, not a traveller— not a 
merchant— not a soul, in fine, would ever visit the 
hotel again." 

This admirable reasoning made a great impression 
upon the landlord, who was at length convinced that 
the best step he had to take was to watch bis servants, 
especially toe waiter, and heighten his charges till he 
recovered the amounts thus unaccountably deficient 

u Six hundred good sterling pounds realised in one 
house," observed Macaire to his friend Bertrand, 
*hen they met at the breakfast-table. " It was for* 
moate that the post-chaise and four started so late 
in the night, or we never should have had the oppor- 
tunity 0/ finding our way to the landlord's room ; and 
I should have been defeated in my laudable design 



of taking care of this man's property for him till he 
has grown a fittle wiser." 

* How nervous I feel this morning," cried Ber 
trend " I never shall forget the creaking made by 
that cursed snuff- box upon the stairs ! It always re- 
minds me of that dreadful " 

M Drink a glass of liquor," said Macaire, impa- 
tiently. 

" I have,* returned Bertrand, scarcely able to sub- 
due a shudder. 

" Take another, then," exclaimed his companion 1 
and in process of time Bertrand ceased to complain 
of his precious nerves, to the great delight of his 
friend Macaire. 

M We have seen some strange adventures since first 
we became acquainted," observed Bertrand, after a 
slight pause. 

M And a fortunate day it was for yen wnen you 
first knew me," returned Macaire. " I found you 
poor, ragged, and miserable— I have made you rich 
and nappy. You were starving in the streets of 
Paris— you are now eating and drinking of the best 
at an hotel hi London. ; 

" But my poor old mother," mu r mu re d Bertrand. 

" Nonsense T said Macaire. "Old women are 
use less, BertraneV-except to darn stockings ; and yon 
can buy new ones," 

"Ah! but my poor old mother has often deprived 
herself of bread to bestow a meal on me," resumed 
Bertrand, mournfully. u Whenever I go* anT money 
I invariably squandered it away with worthless peo- 
ple, while I knew that she was lying upon a mise- 
rable pallet, without a meal to sooth her hunger, or 
medicine to alleviate her bodily diseases! Ah 
Macaire— these reminiscences often fill my mind 
with painful reueetions I In the silence of the night, 
I see a venerable and fond parent mourning the ab- 
sence of her soti, and tottering to her grave unsup 
ported by him whose arm should succour her old 
age. But even were this ail that oppressed my 
mind " 

"This to childish, Bertrand,* exclaimed Macaire. 
"Trouble not yo*r thoughts with such ideas a* 
those. Behold us now on the high road to fortune, 
-t-thet fortune, whose sweets. I have se often tasted 
for a short time, and which untoward circumstances 
invariably deprived me of 1— and let us not sadden 
the joys of the present by the reminiscences of the 
past As for the other trifling adventure to which 
you allude, the principal sufferer in that cannot tes- 
tify against us." 

At this moment the door opened, and Mr. Pock- 
lington was ushered by the waiter into the room. 

M I thought I hfed better call upon you this morn- 
ing," said the merchant, " to assure yon that my 
house is ready for your reception, and that I espe- 
cially wish you to remove to it to-day, as a very par- 
ticular young friend, who has just returned from the 
Continent, will join us at dinner." 

M We cannot refuse so kind an invitation," ob- 
served Macaire : " can we, Count ?" 

"Oh! impossible," answered Bertrand; "and for 
my part, I hate au inn." 

* We will at once give instructions to the servant* 
to pack up our trunks," said Macaire. " What ; 
misfortune it is, Count, that your valet fell ill a 
Calais, and could accompany us no farther !" 

"Yes; and that my butler was run over by the 
diligence last week in Paris," added Bertrand. 

* The young gentleman, whom we expect," coo- 

Dialed bv Goo<?Ie I 
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Jnued Mr. Pocklington, M has traTelled much upon 
the Continent, and will doubtless prove an agreeable 
companion to you. He has lately paid his addresses 
to my niece; but I do not think that the attachment 
is at all reciprocal on her part.'' 

* Young hearts scarcely know their own desires,** 
remarked Macaire; M particularly these in which vir- 
gin innocence reposes."* 

Orders were now issued to the wafter rotative to 
the removal of the two gentlemen from the hotel to 
the house of Mr. Pocklington ; and this determina- 
tion was immediately carried into effect Two hand- 
somely furnished bed-chambers were assigned to 
Macaire and his friend in the merchant's dwelling 9 
and by the time them arrangements were completed, 
the hour arrived when it was necessary to dress for 
dinner. 

At six Mr. Pocklington's family, Macaire, and 
Bertrand were assembled in the drawing-room : the 
young stranger had not yet arrived. The conversa- 
tion turned upon a variety of topics; and Robert en- 
deavoured to make himself as agreeable as possible 
to Miss Leslie. His manners were agreeable and 
pleasing, when he chose to render them so, and when 
he repressed the habitual swagger and hectoring de- 
portment which he had gathered from the circum- 
stances of his M profession." The unafiectedness and 
simplicity of Maria's mind were favourable to the 
designs of Macaire ; inasmuch as they permitted her 
to bedazzled by his conversation and betrayed into 
admiration of his talents and accomplishments, for 
the amount of which she readily took his word. 

Bertrand entered into a lengthy discourse with 
the merchant's wife upon a number of common 
t >pics ; and as they began by assuring each other 
that the weather had that day been very fine, so 
ttiey left off under the conviction that it would be 
fine again on the morrow. 

At length a double knock and a loud ring an- 
nounced the arrival of the expected guest; and the 
servant ushered Mr. Stanmore into the room, pro- 
claiming his name at the door. 

The moment he entered, he started perceptibly : 
Macaire maintained the most perfect composure ; — 
hut Bertrand's nerves were nearly betraying him, 
when his eyes met those of the English traveller 
whom he and his companion had robbed on the 
road between Amiens and Calais! 

u Ah P Stanmore, how are you T cried Mr. Pock- 
lington. 

" For God's sake, who are these men?" said the 
newly-arrived guest to the merchant, in a hasty 
whisper. 

" Friends of mine," was the reply. " The gentle- 
man with the large red neckcloth is my corre- 
spondent from Paris." 

" Are you sure ?" demanded Stanmore, casting a 
suspicious glance towards our hero. 

" Sure ! of course I am," answered Mr. Pockling- 
ton. "Lebeau, allow me to introduce my friend 
Mr. Charles Stanmore to you. This is Count Ber- 
trandi, — Mr. Stanmore." 

Macaire bowed thrice; and every time he raised 
his head he twisted his countenance into such an 
infinite and varied series of smites, that Mr. Stan- 
more was quite bewildered and mystified. 

Bertrand had also recovered his presence of 
mind ; and the young Englishman felt persuaded 
that he was mistaken as to the identity of M. 
Lebeau and Count Bertrandi with the two robbers 



of the Calais mail Dinner was shortly served up ; 
and Macaire succeeded m eclipsing Stanmore in 
their several essays to obtain the honour of con- 
ducting the beautiful Maria to the dining-room. 

"You have just returned from the Continent, 1 
understand," said Macaire to young Stanmore, 
during an interval occasioned by the removal of 
one of the courses at the dinner-table. 

"I have," replied Stanmore; "and a most de- 
plorable adventure befell mo on my return home. 
I took my place from Paris m the Calais mail ; and 
a little past Amiens we were attacked by banditti ; 
that is, by two individuals, who wounded the pos- 
tilion, and robbed the coach." 
" God bless me P exclaimed Mr. Pocklington. 
" Lack-a-daisy !" cried his wife. 
* The villains mastered me, and bound me to one 
of the wheels," continued Stanmore; "they then 
plundered the mail-bags and my trunk. But they 
did not notice the gold watch and chain which I 
wore upon my person." 

I presume they were disturbed in the midst of 
their predatory occupation ?" said Macaire. in the 
coolest manner possible. 

" Far from it," replied Stanmore. "They carried 
away everything they wanted ; and nearly an hour 
elapsed before any one came to release me from 
my unplesant predicament At length a shepherd 
passed that way ; and the moment I was unshackled 
from the wheel, my attention was directed towards 
the courier who had been stunned by a blow from 
the pistol of one of the ruffians. Thank God the 
poor old fellow speedily recovered. It was, how- 
ever, a great blowing for me that the horses stood 
still ; or else I might have been crushed to pieces 
beneath the wheels of the vehicle." 

"I am surprised that any one should be found 
hardy enough to attack a public conveyance in the 
neighbourhood of a large city," observed Macaire. 
"The most extraordinary portion of the affair 
was, that the courier and myself had just been 
talking upon the subject previous to the attack," 
said Stanmore. 

"And a very lucky thins; it is for us," thought 
Bertrand, as Macaire's snuff-box sent forth the 
sound which the Hd invariably occasioned when- 
ever it was opened, "that he did not hear that 
cursed noise when we were robbing the mail But 
one thing is a comfort— and that is, the postilion 
was not killed. He must have survived from what 
this young spark says." 
« A glass of wine, Mr. 8tanmore," said Macaire. 
" With pleasure," was the answer. 
The tone and manner of the young Englishman 
convinced both Macaire and Bertrand that his 
mind was totally divested of every shade of sns 
picion. 

That evening, ere they wished each other a good 
night's rest, Macaire and Bertrand found an op- 
portunity to exchange a few words together. 

" We will just stay here ten days and no more," 
said Macaire. " According to the letter which has 
procured us admittance into this house, we may 
safely reckon upon twenty days' license and safety. 
During that period we can enrich ourselves at the 
expense of old Pocklington's credulity; and I will 
take such measures as to avert any evil conse- 
quences even when the trick shall be discovered." 
** I cannot understand how," said Bertrand. 
" Leave that to me " returned Macaire : " tkent 
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u one in this house who shall plead for us on the 
day of danger - mark me!" 

" 1 do," answered Bertrand : " what more V 

" Nothing. Good night " 

u I really thought you were going to tell me a 
grand secret," said Bertrand, as he hastened to 
his bed-chamber. 



CHAPTER IV. 



THE BALL. 



Sktrral days passed without being characterised 
by any adventures of importance, if we accept the 
large loans which Macaire, under the name of 
Albert Lebeau, succeeded in obtaining from Mr. 
Pocklington. 

So delighted was the worthy merchant with the 
two guests whom he had the supreme felicity to 
lodge in his house, that he resolved upon giving a 
grand ball to celebrate their presence. Cards were 
accordingly issued the very day after their ar- 
rival ; and an interval of only three days was suf- 
fered to elapse ere the eventful and auspicious 
evening arrived. 

Mr. Pocklington's family and two visitors retired 
to their respective chambers to dress and prepare 
for the ball. Macaire put on a new suit of clothes, 
and increased his air of pretension by about twenty- 
five per cent., assuming so complaisant and pa- 
tronising an aspect that his exterior immediately 
prepossessed all the City merchants and their 
wives in his favour the moment he entered the 
drawing-room. 

" Do you not dance, Count ?" inquired Mr. Pock- 
lington of Bertrand, who was skulking in a corner 
of the apartment, dazzled, as it were, by the very 
brilliancy of the garb in which he had also arrayed 
himself. " You must dance : M. Lebeau is only 
waiting for my niece's presence to open the quad- 
rille with her." 
" I should have much pleasure," began Bertrand ; 

« but " 

'« But, what ?" asked the merchant. 
" But I am not acquainted with any lady," re- 
plied Bertrand, his nerves almost getting the better 
of him. , 

44 Oh 1 is that all I" said Mr. Pocklington ; and 
taking the self-styled Count's arm, he led him to- 
wards a knot of ladies, who were assembled at the 
farther side of the room. 

These ladies he examined one after another, as 
if seeking the most eligible for the intended honour, 
and at length stopped opposite a fair dame of a 
most suspicious age : we say suspicious, because 
she might have been twenty-eight; she might also 
have been thirty-five. At all events she was un- 
married, and she still danced, still thought herself 
young, and still flirted with anybody who would flirt 
with her. 

* Miss Minter, allow me to introduce my most 
particular friend, Count Bertrandi de Bertrand," 
said Mr. Pocklington, dwelling with much em- 
phasis upon the aristocratic denomination. "Count 
—Miss Minter." 

And having thus effected an introduction, the 
worthy merchant retired to another part of the 



Bertrand never felt himself more awkward in all 
his life. He wriggled backwards and forwards in 
the chair which he had taken by the side of Miss 
Minter— the perspiration oozed from every pore— 
and his mouth remained half open, in a highly in- 
teresting state of stolidity. He knew not what to 
say—he had never been in a ball-room before— and 
he feared to open a conversation. Bliss Minter 
perceived his embarrassment ; but, proud of pos- 
sessing so aristocratic a partner, and not being at 
all bashful herself, she took his arm and made him 
patrol the room till the quadrille began. 

" Oh !" sighed Bertrand, very audibly, as he passed 
» a mirror, and caught a glimpse of his own features 
the asinine expression of which overcame even his 
own vanity at that moment 

" Are you unwell ?" inquired Miss Minter, with 
the most amiable solicitude. 
* Rather," answered Bertrand. 
"What ails you?" asked Miss Minter, gently 
pressing the false Count's arm with her fingers. 

" My precious nerves," was the reply. " But what 
a fine day it has been." 

"Very, indeed," returned Miss Minter. "Have 

you never been to a ball before— in this country ?" 

This question increased the confusion of Bertrand. 

44 Dear me, how you drag me along," cried Miss 

Minter. " I declare I am quite fatigued before the 

quadrille has commenced.* | 

"I am very sorry," stammered Bertrand; "but ! 

perhaps the heat of the room " 

" Oh I no : it is not too hot, I can assure you. 
Are you a stranger in London ? Certainly you are 
at an English ball ! But why do you persist in walk- 
ing so quick ? There — now you redouble your pace, 
I do declare. Upon my word, I am quite over- 
come!" 

44 Oh ! my nerves," muttered Bertrand to himself? 
44 they will be the death of me !" 
At this moment Maria Leslie entered the room. 
She was dressed in pink gauze over a white satin 
slip : a wreath of white roses was twined round her 
hair— a set of pearls ornamented her beautifully- 
formed neck, her ears, and her delicate wrists;— and 
pearl combs stood over her polished temples. But 
her hair— that long, luxuriant, shining hair ! Never 
did clustering vine more gracefully cling round the 
marble column of a fair edifice, than did those lovely 
locks encircle the alabaster forehead of her who en- 
tered the room at a moment when she was anxiously 
expected. A hum of admiration ran round the apart- 
ment—every look was turned upon that fair young 
girl — every lip opened, as it were to utter a syllable 
of applause, ere delicacy and good taste could inter- 
vene to hush the more than half-formed word. In a 
moment Robert Macaire was at her side ; and Bhe 
smiled with ill-concealed pleasure upon,the wily but 
accomplished Frenchman. 

And at that moment there stood in a corner of th« 
brilliantly-lighted room, a young man whose coun- 
tenance wore an expression of horrible feelings, when 
he saw Macaire accost that lovely girl His teeth 
were ground together, and his fists were clenched 
for a moment with the iron force which characterises 
the members when they contract under the influence 
of death : and every particle of colour fled from his 
cheek. 
Oh I in that man's mind, during an instant of 
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ttig at his heart's core. That serpent was jealousy— 
a dark, dismal, but faithful companion, which haunts 
its victim in his slumber, troubles him in his dreams, 
and follows bim in his hours of wakefulness with the 
unflinching fidelity of a remorse. 

That man was Stanmore— Charles Stanmore, the 
admirer of Maria Leslie, and who now saw himself 
eclipsed by an individual whose years and personal 
appearance certainly gave him no advantage over 
himself. His rage was only transitory in its opera- 
tion upon his countenance : it was then concentrated 
in his soul, like the vapours and fires of the volcano, 
which burn and consume the bosom that contains 

them. 

The quadrille now commenced ; and Bertrand re- 
covered a portion of his lost courage, when he found 
himself once more in the immediate vicinity of his 
guideand companion. Miss Minter was one who danced 
as much for dancing's sake as for the pleasure of 
conversing with an agreeable partner. She danced in 
the literal sense of the word, as if there were a 
springing-board beneath her feet? for most extraor- 
dinary were the capers she cut, as she whirled the 
miserable Bertrand about in a thousand directions, 
occasionally treading on his toes, or on those of some 
one else, and apologising for these little accidents 
every moment, while her tongue did all it could to 
keep pace with the agility of her feet 

« Well, I declare I'm quite fatigued ! Do look at 
that stout lady— what an idea that the should pre- 
tend to dance ! I beg your pardon. Dear me, how 
delightful ! Pray excuse me— 1 am so very awk- 
ward :"— and thus she rattled away. 

"Oh! it was not my toe this time" exclaimed 
Bertrand. 

« Indeed I well— I am glad of that. Never mind I 
Pray let us keep up the quadrille with spirit. This 
figure is quite refreshing." 

Bertrand looked as if he thought that a little 
negus would be more so ; and in such conversation 
as this, the first quadrille was brought to a conclu- 
sion, having been only interrupted twice by the stout 
lady who had danced for so many years that she 
had forgotten the figures and had become involved 
every now and then in the most lamentable confu- 
sion. 

In the course of the evening, Maria was solicited 
by her uncle to take her place at the piano, and 
warble one of those airs which she sang so well. 
Macaire supported the request, and the beautiful 
girl immediately complied with their wishes. There 
was a magic in her voice that might even move the 
most callous breast with its melting cadence ; and 
Macaire himself was touched by the song of Maria 



BONO OF THE SUNSET 

Away, away ! the god of day 

Departs to another sphere : 
The mists arise, but the darkling skies 

Like a jewell'd vest appear. 
Like a jewell'd vest, the arch above 

Is gemm'd with many a star, 
To guide the swain to his ladye-love 

Or the champion to the war. 

Away, away ! the sunbeams play 

On Atlantic billows now \— 
The glistening foam, as she dances home* 

Sports around the vessel's prow. 



Oh ! It gaily sports around the bark, 
With the early beam of morn :— 

To another sphere, when ours is dark, 
Thus the light is newly born ! 

Away, away ! like night and day 

Is the chequer'd race we run— 
A changing scene, where woes intervene 

As our mirth has just begun. 
When mirth has begun, the voice of fate 

Breaks in with a gloomy sound; 
We bow to the force of guile and hate, 

Though onr cups with wine be crown d. 

Stanmore stood at a distance, leaning on the 
mantel, and gaxing fixedly upon Maria Leslie as she 
sang the foregoing song. He could have rushed 
towards her— he could have caught her In his arms 
—he could have thrown himself at her feet, and 
kissed the very carpet which they touched. But 
Macaire was near her : and the young man thought 
that he read something like an expression of 
triumph upon the features of that individual as he 
turned the leaves of the music-book. Then once 
more did the demon excite the feelings of Stanmore 
and again did the serpent of jealousy gnaw his 
heart 

Dancing was now resumed with fresh spirit ; and 
as Macaire was compelled to resign the hand of 
Miss Leslie for at least one quadrille, he strolled 
into the card-room, where a short stout gentleman, 
with black silk stockings and kerseymere tights, 
immediately challenged him to a game of icarti. 
Macaire accepted the defiance, and Bertrand ex- 
pressed his determination of backing Mr. Griggins 
— the stout gentleman. 

«' What ! you have no confidence in me, Count?" 
cried Macaire, laughing. " Honour is then at a low 
ebb." 

"You know, Lebeau," replied Bertrand, "that 
you are the most unfortunate person at cards in ex- 
istence." 

" Well, we shall see," said Macaire, coolly. M I 
will back myself in twenty guineas. Excitement at 
times is agreeable." 

n I accept the wager, and will back Mr. Griggins," 
cried Bertrand, placing the amount upon the table 
—an example that was immediately imitated by 
Macaire, who exchanged with his confederate a look 
of intelligence, which was, however, imperceptible 
to every one else around. 

The rumour soon spread through the rooms that 
the play would be spirited ; and a crowd of gentle- 
men speedily collected round the table. 

It was a most refreshing and highly edifying 
spectacle, to see Macaire lounging negligently back 
in his large arm-chair, all the lower part of his face 
buried in his enormous black satin stock, as he 
cast his eyes upon the cards which he held in his 
hand. 

Nor was it less diverting to behold tne sedate 
Bertrand, sitting bolt-upright a little behind the un- 
suspecting Mr. Griggins, and now and then extend- 
ing one, two, three, or four fingers, upon his thigh 
— movements which Macaire observed with a cau- 
tion as great as that manifested by the individual 
who thus telegraphed to him the exact number of 
trumps in Mr. Griggins' hand. 

Occasionally Bertrand scratched his nose with 
his fore- finger ; and then Macaire understood that 
his antagonist would mark the king. If Bertrand 
i ran his finger through his hair, Robert played for 
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the vole, and what is more -he gdt it! Mr. Grig- 
gins was, however, rich and obstinate ; and his gold 
and bank-notes passed rapidly over to Robert Ma- 
caire. 

"This is ruinous," cried Bertrand, affecting a 
most desperate ill-humour, as he handed to Macaire 
several sums that he wagered upon the side of Mr. 
Griggins. Mama professed gambler, or I should 
change my system of betting." 

At that moment Macaire regaled himself with a 
pinch of snuff, and the creaking of the box agitated 
the nerves of poor Bertrand to such an extent, that 
he trod violently upon the toes of Mr. Griggins, 
and elicited a loud cry and exclamation of pain from 
that gentleman. Every look was cast upon the 
Unfortunate sufferer; and Macaire, who had begun 
to deal, it being his turn, took advantage of the 
momentary Confusion to turn up the king and help 
himself to a handful of tramps. 

Mr. Griggins was quite astonished at his rapid 
and successive losses. He at first observed that 
* the luck would turn ;" and played on in this hope. 
No one was hardy enough to take his seat; and the 
true spirit of a gambler prevented him from re- 
linquishing it save to a successor. He scratched 
his head, and did not perceive that every time he 
performed that operation he gave to his wig a cer- 
tain impulse which gradually pushed it round and 
destroyed all possibility of a delusion relative to its 
being his own hair. At last the back part was fairly 
worked over his forehead ; and when he did rise 
from the table, a loser of several hundreds of 
pounds, instead of receiving sympathy and condo- 
lence at the hands of his friends, he was greeted 
by a loud shout of the most hearty laughter. 

But the announcement of supper directed the 
excitement occasioned by the play and the dancing 
to another point of attraction. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE CLOSET. 

Ov the following morning, as Bertrand was leaving 
bis own apartment to descend to the breakfast- 
room, he observed that the door of Mrs. Pockling- 
ton's dressing-room stood open; and curiosity 
prompted him to introduce his head a few inches 
into that chamber. 

And what was it that attracted his gaze, made 
his eyes glisten, and imparted a glow of pleasure to 
his whole frame ? What was it that caused his 
heart to leap within him, and his habitual exclama- 
tion, concerning the state of his nerves, to issue 
from his lips? 

It was not the attraction of beauty— the swan- 
like neck— the voluptuous bosom— nor the naked 
foot thrust into an elegant slipper : nor was it the 
charm of a faultless picture, nor an exquisitely 
modelled statue. No— it was not any of these that 
produced such strange and sudden effects upon 
Bertrand; but it was a jewel-box that stood open 
upon a dressing-table t 

Bertrand cast an eager glance around him : he 
was in tne midst of one of those dark and narrow 
passages which are to be found in old houses ;— at 
one end was the door of Macaire's room, at the other 
the staircase ;— opposite to the chamber in which 
the temptation lay, was his own. Danger was, 



therefore, to be only anticipated from the stairs* 
and the booty was worth the risk. 

Bertrand paused to reflect no longer, but hastened 
into the room, and laid violent hands upon the pre- 
cious casket, which stood upon a table groaning 
beneath the weight of scented soaps, oil for the 
hair, packets of rouge, combs, brushes, curling- 
tongs, false fronts, boxes of tooth-powder, heaps 01 
curl-papers, two journals of fashion, a pack of cards, 
a small case containing scissors, tweezers, and a 
penknife, and all the other articles generally found 
in a dressing-room. 

Bertrand was about to select, with all eligible 
haste and despatch, one or two of the most costly 
ornaments contained in the jewel-box, when a step 
upon the stairs met his ear. He hesitated— listened 
—and could not doubt the fact of an approaching 
foot 

What was to be done? He glanced rapidly 
around the room, and at first thought of conceal- 
ing himself under the bed: but a certain presenti- 
ment compelled him to abandon that idea ; and he 
rushed into a closet where Mrs. Pocklington was 
in the habit of keeping her gowns. The door closed 
upon him just as that lady herself entered the 
room, followed by the female domestic 

"Lack-a-daisy, Charlotte," exclaimed Mrs. Pock- 
lington, throwing herself upon a chair, " what con- 
fusion does perwail in this room V 

w And what a smell of foul clothes there is in this 
closet, thought Bertrand, with a deep sigh. 

" J havVt had no time to do the room out yet, 
ma'am," said the lady's-maid. 

At that moment Macaire issued from his cham- 
ber, and as he passed along the narrow corridor he 
regaled himself with a pinch of snuff. The lid ot 
his box performed its usual creaking noise, and 
made a powerful impression upon the weak nerves 
of Bertrand, who writhed in his narrow hiding-place 
like a snake beneath a farmer's spade. 

M Didn't you hear a noise, Charlotte T said Mrs. 
Pocklington. 

" No, ma'am," was the reply. " It was only Mon- 
sieur Lebean, as was a-going down stairs to break- 
fast. Dear me, how late them genlemen is this 
mornin*. I really don't think the Count is up 
jet." 

"Let them sleep, Charlotte : you know that one 
is apt to be fatigued after a ball. Bat did you 
observe how well the Count looked last night?" 

" Me, ma'am?" said Charlotte with a simper. 

"Yes— to whom else could I be a- speaking?" 
cried Mrs. Pocklington. " You may do my hair 
now." 

" Well, for my part," observed the abigaH, as she 
leisurely proceeded to obey this order, " I can't 
a-bear him. What with his lantern- jaws, his long 
thin wisage, and his spindle-shanks, I declare he's 
quite a hobject." 

« He certainly is not very good-looking," said 
Mrs. Pocklington; "but then — he is to genteel 1" 

"If he didn't eat so much," added the lady's- 
maid. 

" Oh ! my precious nerves!" murmured Bertrand, 
almost audibly. 

" Well, now I think of it, he dots eat woracious," 
said Mrs. Pocklington. " Take care of that favourite 
side-curl, you know. Charlotte." 

" Yes, ma'am It was but yesterday morning that 
I was observing to John what an exceedin' good ap- 
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petite the Count has. ' He's got a tape-worm* said 
John) and I'm inclined to think that John isn't 
wery far wrong." 

* I shouldn't at all wonder," cried Mrs. Pockling- 
ton. " But don't you think the Count is a very good 
figure?" 

"Lor, ma'am!" cried Charlotte: " why— he looks 
like a whipping- post dressed up in men's clothes, for 
all the world!" 

* Not a had idea that, Charlotte," said the mer- 
chant's wife. " Are there any grey hairs ?" 

" None, ma'am, to-day," was the prompt reply. 

u Well— that's a Messing," thought Bertrand ; * or 
else she'd stay to have them pulled out. A pretty 
thing it is to p'ay eaves-dropper against one's will ! 
God send that the old lady won't come looking here 
for another gown." 

"How fond Monsieur Leheau seems of Miss 
Maria," observed Charlotte, after a slight pause. 

" Very," returned her mistress. " I should like to 
see something come of that " 

" I dare say you will be gratified in that wish," 
thought Bertrand. u But these foul clothes— oh ! my 
precious nerves! It is the turn of the olfactory ones 
now!" 

" For Monsieur Lebeau would be an excellent 
match," continued Mrs. Pocklington. "He is' a 
partner in one of the richest houses in Paris." 

" And poor Mr. Stanmore ?" inquired Charlotte. 

« Why— I really do not think Maria likes him? 
said Mrs. Pocklington ; M and I know she is not dis- 
pleased with the attention of our good friend M. 
Lebeau." . 

"And yet M. Lebeau is old enough to be her 
lather, although his countenance is still handsome," 
remarked the kdy*s*maid. 

u True, Charlotte ; but who can account for taste ? 
The freaks of love is beyond all human understand- 
ing.'* 

"That is exactly what my sister Kate said when 
she married the hump-backed tinker, ma'am," re- 
turned Charlotte, by way of illustrating the truth of 
her mistress's observations. 

"Is it all right now F inquired the merchant's 
spouse, alluding to her hair 

M Perfectly, ma'am,* was Che reply. * Anythink 
else, ma'am F 

* Yen may get me a morning-cap out of my closet 
tnere—I need not spoil my hair again," said Mrs. 
Pot'klmgton, smiling at herself in the looking-glass. 
" And, by the bye, Charlotte, I'll give you this bottle 
of wash for the face. It is so sweet that I can't use 
it. I put some on last night, and when I awoke this 
morning I found my nose all covered with flies, and 
heard a great wasp buzzing about me." 

In the meantime, the abigail had approached the 
closet, and had turned round to listen to the obser- 
vations which her mistress was making relative to 
the cosmetic 

Bertrand trembled like an aspen-leaf— he knew 
not what course to pursue— detection seemed inevi- 
table—and how could he account for his extraor- 
dinary position in a lady's private chamber? Never 
were his nerves in so agitated a state before ; and he 
heartily cursed the jewel-box as he shrank behind an 
immense cotton gown, the folds of which descended 
to his insteps, so that his boots just protruded from 
beneath the dress. 

" Well, Charlotte, did you hear me?" said Mrs. 
Pocklington, looking in vain for ner cap. 



" Yes, ma'am ;" — and in a minute the door of the 
closet was thrown wide open. 

Bertrand inwardly thanked God that he did re- 
semble a whipping-post; for had he been a tittle 
fatter, he might have stood a chance of being fastened 
to one. 

Charlotte looked into the closet, and at length 
espied the cap her mistress wanted in the farther 
corner, hanging on a peg. As she proceeded to reach 
it, she trod upon one of Bert rand's toes: the poor devil 
had a desperate corn on that identical foot ; but he 
dared not move an inch. His very breath was sum* 
pended with the fear that his body might suffer in a 
similar manner it he were detected* 

" Lord ha' mercy, ma'am," cried Charlotte, as soon 
as she had possessed herself of the oap : " why, mas- 
ter has actually put his boots into your closet" 

* The nasty man !" exclaimed Mrs. Pocklington t 
" take 'em away, pray." 

Charlotte stooped to obey the orders— raised the 
gown— saw that a pair of legs, encased m trousers- 
pertained to the boots— uttered a loud shriek— and 
rushed out of the room as hard as she could run. 

* What is the matter, Charlotte?" screamed the 
merchant's wife. 

* Murder— thieves !" ejaculated the domestic, as 
she precipitated herself down the stairs. 

"O Lord!" shrieked Mrs. Pocklington ;— and 
without a moment's hesitation, she followed the ex- 
ample of her attendant abandoning the room to the 
pillage of any thieves who might have harboured 
there. 

But the reader need scarcely be informed that 
Bertrand was too glad to take advantage of this sud- 
den panio and make a precipitate retreat to his own 
apartment, from which he shortly rushed in weil- 
aflfected dismay, as Mr. Pocklington, Robert Ma- 
caire, John the footman, Mrs. Pocklington, and 
Charlotte, hurried up-stairs to ascertain the cause of 
the maid's fright, and unravel the mystery of the 
boots and black trousers* 

" I seed and felt 'em," said Charlotte, in answer to 
a question put to her by the merchant 

u And what did they feel like?" asked Mr. Poek- , 
liagton, pursuing his interrogatories. 

"Like boots and breeches always dees feel, sir," 
was the ingenuous reply. 

"Then I will myself discover this mystery," ex- 
claimed Mr. Pocklington ; and having armed himself 
with desperate courage and a carpet broom, the latter 
of which he found in the passage, he put himself at 
the head of the cavalcade, and advanced slowly and 
cautiously into the room. John, the valet, seised a 
poker out of the grate, declaring that he would live 
and die with his dear master ; and Maeaire exchanged 
a significant glance with Bertrand, who made a sign 
to show that he himself was the cause of the alarm 
and confusion. 

M My dear, dear husband !" shrieked Mrs. Pock- 
lington ; " do not rush into the arms of danger 1 Oh ! 
pray, be cautious— do not expose your wallyable life!" 

" My love," said the merchant, in a tone rendered ! 
tremulous by this burst of affectionate solicitude on . 
the part of her who owned his heart, ** if I die— you . 
are well provided for I" j 

Mrs. Pocklington heard no more : she fell into a ; 
chair and a fit simultaneously j and Charlotte threw < 
herself on her knees and the mercy of God at the 
same moment 
A P m might have been ^^jSj^(S(SOgU 
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lington, with firm but slow step, approached the 
closet : indeed, had Macaire and Bertrand laughed 
otherwise than in their sleeves, their mirth must 
hare indubitably betrayed them, 

Mr. Pocklington placed his right hand upon the 
key of the cupboard ; and threw the door open and 
his broomstick forward at the same instant. 

* What is there V asked John the footman, trem- 
bling all over. 
M Nothing," returned Mr. Pocklington. 
« Nothing!" shouted the servant "Let me 
come and I'll very soon teach those thieves to lurk 
about here." 

"You can't do anything to nothing," said Mr. 
Pocklington sulkily ; for he saw that the mountain 
in labour had not brought forth even the toe or the 
tail of a mouse: u it was a false alarm, raised by that 
silly girl Charlotte." 

" A false alarm P cried Mrs. Pocklington, suddenly 
recovering from her fainting fit 

"Well— I'd swear there's a pair of boots there." 
exclaimed Charlotte, springing forward. 
« Not so much as a slipper," said the merchant 
« This is very strange," observed Macaire. 
M Very," coincided Bertrand. M But not so bad as 
thematter might have been." 

M I cannot even smell a rat,*' said the merchant with 
figurative meaning. 

" No—but you may the foul clothes'-bag," thougnt 
Bertrand. 

Mr. Pocklington now retired to his office: Mrs. 
Pocklington and her maid remained in the dressing- 
room to discuss the mysterious occurrence of the 
morning ;— Macaire and Bertrand hastened to the 
breakfast-table; and John withdrew to his pantry. 

In the meantime, what had been the occupation of 
Miss Maria Leslie? She was seated in her own 
room, with her head reclining upon her left arm, 
which was supported by the table ; and in her right 
band was an open letter. Tears stood upon her long 
dark lashes— and tears dimmed her eyes. The 
traces of tears were also upon her cheeks. She was 
clad in a morning wrapper, which was as yet open at 
the breast; and her young and beauteous bosom, 
which the garment only half-concealed, heaved with 
frequent sighs. And yet a partial smile played upon 
her rosy lips, and revealed the pearls beneath ; — and 
a sweet dimple marked her chin. 

She had received that morning a letter from 
Charles Stanmore, in which the young man tenderly 
but respectfully declared his love. And so plaintive 
—so appealing was the language which he used, that 
it had drawn tears from her eyes : for she saw that 
she was the object of a sincere but hopeless love on 
his part— a love which she could never return— an 
affection which her heart could not faithfully re- 
spond to,— one of those attachments, in fine, which 
flatter the vanity of their object without making any 
further inroad upon the heart, and which are doomed 
to meet with the cold return of friendship, instead of 
the ardent syllables of congenial passion. 

Nevertheless, the delicate but earnest appe tl to 
her feelings, had elicited tears from her eyes, and 
sighs from her bosom. She knew but little of love 
— not more than she knew concerning her own 
beauty, so chaste and innocent was she 1 But this 
much she felt— that she did not love him who 



At the same time she thought of Macaire ; and 
she could not conceal from herself that there was a 
something— an inexplicable, an indescribable some- 
thing about that man — which fascinated and, as it 
were, bewildered her. She liked his conversation 
—she felt proud of being the object of his attentions 
-and yet she knew that he had reached the meri- 
dian of life. Her heart was a Daedalian labyrinth, 
the mazes of which puzzled her, and amidst the 
trammels of which she lost herself the more irre- 
trievably as she proceeded in her attempt to define 
the exact nature of her ideas and sentiments. 

It was at a late hour in the afternoon that she 
made her appearance in the drawing-room, where 
the gaiety of Macaire and his sedulous attractions 
soon cheered her soul and raised her depressed 
spirits. 



CHAPTER VI. 

ANOTHER NEW ACQUAINTANCE. 

On tne following morning a patent cabriolet 
stopped at the door of Mr. Lnmley Pocklington's 
house. Down leapt the driver from his seat, — rat. 
tat, tat, went the knocker of the merchant'* door ; 
—and from the vehicle emanated, first,— a pair of 
brown gaiters and tights; — secondly — a whit.) 
waistcoat and black coat ; thir Uy— a cane, with i 
gold head; and fourthly— a head, the red face o>' 
which looked over a white neckcloth, and under I 
low-crowned but broad-brimmed hat These sec- 
tions, when taken collectively, formed a little man 
of about five feet two and a half, and whose age 
was certainly not less than sixty. 

Having discharged the cabriolet, the driver of 
which seemed anything but contented with the 
shilling which he received, the little gentleman 
looked very fiercely up at the merchant's house, 
examined it critically for some time, and then as- 
cended the steps leading to the front door The 
man-servant was waiting, and Mr. Pocklington was 
at home. 
H What name shall I say, sir ?" asked John. 
" What name- what name !" cried the little gen- 
tleman, impatiently. "He knows mc by name- 
but not personally. I have only just returned from 
abroad. However, you may say Mr. Rumfbrd Buss: 
I have no card." 

The domestic disappeared, and returned at the 
expiration of a few minutes, with a request that 
Mr. Buss would walk in. The little gentleman did 
so, and found himself alone with the merchant 

" You are welcome, Mr. Buss," said Mr. Pock- 
lington, extending his hand : " I feel delighted at 
making your acquaintance. Tour nephew has often 
spoken to me about you in the highest terms." 

"Ah! Charles is a good lad— a very good lad," 
cried Mr. Rumford Buss, who had a habit of re- 
peating his words in a nervous manner. "Mr. 
Pocklington, I wish to speak to you particularly, 
about this nephew of mine. You have a niece 
Mr. Pocklington ?" 

As he uttered these words, the little old gentle- 
man, who was of a very suspicious disposition, 
looked hard in the merchant's face, as if he 



pleaded his cause so eloquently, and who solicited thought that there was a probability of Mr. Pock- 
ner earliest answer to relieve him from a cruel | lington's denying the accusation of possessing the 
suspense. relative alluded to, in which case he would uave 
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•named him into a confession of the truth. But 
the merchant bowed an affirmative, and Mr. Rum- 
ford Buss proceeded as follows : — 

44 1 thought so— in fact, Mr. Pocklington, to tell 
70a the truth. I was sure of it Her name, 1 think, 
is " 

Here Mr. Buss drew his chair very close to Mr. 
Pocklington's, and, with a great deal of mystery, 
murmured the word—** Maria." Mr. Pocklington 
again bowed an assent ; and this time he smiled 
faintly. 

« These premises being granted— being granted, 
Mr. Pocklington," continued the old gentleman 
emphatically ; " we have certain correct data to go 
upon, and know what we are about Now, then, 
to the point I only returned from the Continent 
yesterday, and found my nephew much altered, 
and very miserable. I questioned him: he con- 
fessed the secret He is in love with your niece, 
Mr. Pocklington — with your niece, Maria — and 
benoe his melancholy." 
9 



* indeea :* cried the merchant, by way of saying 
something. 

"Yes, indeed, Mr. Pocklington," continued Mr. 
Romford Buss : "and although I am only Charles's 
uncle by marriage — by marriage, you understand 
me— I am still devotedly attached to him, anc 
w"uld do anything in the world to serve him. He 
knows nothing of my determination to seek an 
interview with you— nothing, Mr. Pocklington ; and. 
whatever may be the result, as jet it must be kept 
a profound secret—a profound, a very profound 
secret, Mr. Pocklington." 

M Certainly ; since you wish it," said the nier> 



" Now, sir," resumed Mr. Rumford Buss, " let 
us advance another stage in this business— this 
most important business, I may say. Tou pro- 
bably know that my nephew is more or less de- 
pendent on me * 

* 1 have heard him say so," returned M. Pock- 
lington. " Indeed, since the mysterious dispppear- 
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Anoe of his father four or five years ago, I believe 
he has no other relative in the world to look to 
save yourself.* 

" Nothing could be more consonant with truth — 
with the exact truth, 1 may say — than your conjec- 
tures, Mr. Poekliugton." answered Mr. Rumford 
>uss. " You know that Charles's father ought to have 
been a rich man — a very rich man indeed ; and that 
he realised all his property in this country to go and 
speculate abroad. I was with him in Paris on the 
very day on which he set off on a miserable hack- 
horse for the south of France ; and from that mo- 
ment no tidings, no traces, no vestiges even, Mr. 
Pocklington, have ever been discovered. He left 
the Hotel d'Amboise, and did not return." 

" I was aware of these particulars before," said the 
merchant 

"Fortune, hopes, expectations, all seemed to 
vanish from the eyes of my nephew, with the mys- 
terious — the unaccountable disappearance of his 
father," continued Mr. Rumford Buss ; " and it then 
became my duty to attend to the worldly position of 
♦he youth. Thanks to his own industry, as well as 
to my means— my ample means, 1 may say— he is 
now on the high road to great— to very, very great 
wealth ; and I, Mr. Pocklington, have no other heir 
than he. I am not a pauper, as you probably well 
know ;— and, in a word, I think that Charles Stan- 
more may aspire without presumption to the hand 
of your niece,— it having been granted in the outset, 
vou recollect, that you have a niece." 

" 1 feel myself highly honoured by this offer, my 
lear sir," answered the merchant, after a moment's 
consideration; "and, provided Miss Leslie's senti- 
ments accord with your wishes, shall throw no ob- 
stacle in the way of a speedy union. But * 

"Ah!" exclaimed the little gentleman, at this 
unpleasant monosyllable fell upon his ears. 

" But," continued Mr. Pocklington, "lam afraid 
that Maria does not entertain the same attach- 
ment: that is " 

11 Yes, yes," cried Mr. Buss, impatiently: * well?" 
" In plain English," exclaimed Mr. Pocklington, 
6 that she does not love your nephew in return." 

« Not love him P shouted the little man ; " but 
she must love him. He has good eyes, good teeth, 
and— and— at least a prospect of two thousand a- 
year, Mr. Pocklington." 

« We will not debate the point," said the mer- 
chant, coolly; for he treated the whole matter 
with the calm consideration which he would have 
bestowed upon a commercial enterprise ; — " we will 
not debate the point now, my dear sir. I will 
speak to my niece and communicate to you the 
result of my conversation with her as speedily as 
possible. Luncheon is uow ready in the next room 
, —do me the favour to accept of a slight refresh- 
ment." 

" Be it as you say, Mr. Pocklington,— just as 
you say," murmured Mr. Rumford Buss ; and he 
followed Mr. Pocklington to the adjoining apart- 
ment, where he was introduced to the ladies and 
the two visitors. 

" You have just arrived from Paris, sir," said 
Macaire to Mr. Buss, after some desultory con- 
versation: "pray— was there anything new in the 
French metropolis?" 

" Nothing particular," answered Mr. Buss. " Bat 
I was dreadfully alarmed there a few days ago." 
• Not a popular ebullition ?" said Macaire. 



" Oh ! no— rather a domestic annoyance thai 
otherwise," returned Mr. Buss. " The fact is, I 
saw my nephew off to Calais in the mail, and twc 
days afterwards learnt that the coach had been at- 
tacked by robbers near Amiens. For four-and. 
twenty hours 1 suffered all the agonies of suspense 
— of the most painful suspense, gentlemen; and 
then a letter from my nephew released me from 
anxiety." 

" He has already related the particulars to us,* 
observed Macaire. " Were any steps taken to dis- 
cover the robbers ?" 

" A large reward— a very large reward, I may 
say, has been offered by the Government and also 
by the municipality of Amiens for the detection ol 
the thieves," said Mr. Rumford Buss; "and from 
the iu formation given by the courier, and by cer- 
tain peasants in the vicinity of Amiens, it is very 
possible— nay, more than possible— probable, I 
might say— that justice will yet overtake the de- 
predators." 

" Justice must take a very long stride, then," 
thought Macaire and Bertrand at the same mo- 
ment 

" It appears that a notorious villain and his ac- 
complice are suspected of this robbery," continued 
Mr. Buss. M The police have long— very long been 
in pursuit of these individuals, who have already 
figured in the criminal courts of France. A couple 
of more audacious scoundrels never existed." 

"Pray, what are their names, sir?" asked Ma- 
caire. "I live habitually in Paris, and yet do not 
recollec* to have heard anything very important 
concerning two banditti of this description." 

" Their names ?" said Mr. Buss. " Oh I they are 
well— indeed, I may assert, very well known to 
the French metropolis. . In fact, there are few men 
who have not heard of Robert Macaire and his 
confederate Pierre Bertrand. 

« Bertrand 1" cried Macaire. " Ah t ha 1 Count 
— a sort of name's-sake of yours, eh ?" 
Bertrand sate speechless in his chair. 
" And what is there so very remarkable about 
the characters of these individuals?" asked Mr. 
Pocklington. 

" Nothing more— and I might also say, nothing 
less— than that they have long been a terror to the 
French public, and that their proceedings as fre- 
quently assume the character of remarkable inge- 
nuity as of downright violence. Of Bertrand I 
have learnt little or nothing : but I know, from all 
I have heard, that the redoubtable Robert Macaire 
made his entry into life as a fashionable gentleman. 
He soon squandered his little patrimony ; and then 
txtgan to live upon his wits. Endowed with much 
natural talent and an excellent education, he found 
his way into the best circles, and for a length oi 
time succeeded in fleecing the unwary. But being 
detected in malpractices, he was compelled to 
shift the scenes of his operations— and heaven only 
knows what parts of France have escaped his de- 
predations or his consummate ingenuity. But it 
is getting late— and I must say good bye." 

With these words, the bustling, fidgetty little 
gentleman started up — shook hands all round — 
and hurried away to transact some business on 
'Change,— leaving the merchant's family to discuss 
the characters of Robert Macaire and Bertrand 
with Robert Macaire and Bertrand themselves 1 
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YOUNG LOVB. 



How egregiously do those romance-writers and 
novelists err, who invariably associate sentiments 
of love with a certain fitness in the onion of their 
heroes and heroines. Both are without exception 
depicted as the handsomest of God's creatures: 
and yet a glance at the real world, through the 
telescope of truth, will convince us that love de- 
lights in the most extraordinary contrasts. A tall 
man never marries a tall woman— and the ugliest 
men generally possess "the most lovely wives. 
Talent frequently unites itself with ignorance ; and 
the blue-stocking usually selects an uneducated 
husband. The modest, prudent, and virtuous girl 
bestows her heart upon the spendthrift or rake ; 
and a quiet domesticated man cherishes an attach- 
ment towards a giddy and gay woman. Love is 
composed of contradictions ; and that which 
romance-writers denominate a fitness in matri- 
monial union!, exists nowhere save in their own 
books and imaginations. 

Maria Leslie loved Macaire with all the fervour 
of a young heart's first love. She loved him as 
only a girl of her age, who has been kept aloof 
from the crowds of the world, can love— or knows 
how to love. 

For, oh ! how truly incomprehensible is woman's 
love, after all! When the passion is sincerely felt, 
then does it become indestructible — eternal : it can- 
not be destroyed like fragile glass ;— its image may 
not be effaced from the memory like a passing 
dream. Her love is the soul itself; it enjoys an in- 
visible existence : it cures itself with its own balm ; 
it fortifies itself by its own energies ; it does not re- 
commence—for it never ceases. At one period it is 
ardent and passionate— at another, languishing and 
docile; now heated and feverish — then calm and 
reflective; now jealous and unjust— then forgiving 
and blind to a fault ; now like the bursting volcano- 
then smooth as the placid lake ; at one moment 
selfish and cruel— at another, generous and kind. 
The principles of true love belong not to time, but to 
eternity ; they possess a faculty of regeneration, and 
an impossibility of total decay— a youthfulness of 
passion blooming like an unperishing succession of 
all the most beautiful flowers, like the rose •trees of 
Paestum which blossom twice in one year ! 

Love is not the menial of the mind — it is the 
master. It will not obey the words of a commander, 
like the willing soldier's deference to the centurion. 
It will not depart when mortal ephemerons exclaim, 
" Go !" It comes not when we bid it approach ; but 
it advances at will, slyly, and silently, and by de- 
grees. It usurps a seat in the human heart, almost 
before that heart is aware of its presence — much less 
of its ravage. It will frequently lie concealed for 
months, like a rose modestly veiled in the recesses of 
a bower, till the most trivial circumstance reveal it, 
— a word a look — a motion — or a sigh ! 

When Maria first discovered the real state of her 
feelings in reference to Macaire, she looked upon her 
first love as a man contemplates his first crime. She 
felt uneasy, and cast down her eyes like a criminal, 
when any one gazed upon her. She started, when a 
question was addressed to her, as if she were afraid 
of being suddenly accused of a terrible act of moral 



turpitude; and yet she knew at the same time that 
she was doing no wrong. But such is the effect of 
the most holy of passions upon the mind of virgin 
innocence ! 

One evening, at supper time, Macaire said to Mr. 
Pocklington, " To-morrow I must take leave of your 
hospitable family :— the three weeks that I limited 
myself to, on my arrival in England, have expired.'' 

u To-morrow !" cried the merchant 

" To-morrow," murmured Maria, almost audibly 
and a deadly pallor overspread her countenance: 
but Macaire alone noticed this betrayal of her inward 
emotions. 

A smile of triumph passed over his countenance; 
and in the course of conversation he dropped a hint 
that it was possible — but barely possible — to extend 
his visit for a few days. This intimation rendered 
Maria's features radiant again : for the extraordinary 
man whom she loved had positively fascinated her — 
stolen away her heart beyond all power of redemption 
—and become the possessor of her pure soul's chastest 
and best affections ! 

Macaire, who was deeply skilled in reading the 
human mind, comprehended the exalted nature of 
the feelings and the impassioned emotions which 
her bosom cherished ; and from the very first he 
had resolved to turn the innocence of the unsus- 
picious girl to the furtherance of his unholy pur- 
poses. 

The family retired at the usual hour to their 
respective chambers ; and the last words which the 
merchant and his wife uttered to each other ere they 
sank into the arms of slumber, expressed a wish that 
" M. Lebeau might propose to Miss Leslie, ere he 
left England." 

On the following morning, the moment Mr. Pock- 
lington rose, he hastened to his office, and wrote a 
letter to Stanmore's uncle, of which the ensuing is 
an exact copy :— 

" My Dkab Sib — It was not untfl yesterday that I had 
an opportunity of communicating to Miss Leslie the 
honour which you had done our family in proposing to 
unite the hand of your nephew with that of my niece. 
But, as I anticipated, Miss Leslie declines the honour ; 
expressing, at the same time, her sense of its full extent, 
and anxious that her real motives may not be misunder 
stood. She feels that she shall always be proud to meet 
Mr. Stanmore as a friend ; and, did so important a step 
as matrimony depend only upon the character of him 
who honoured her by a proposal, she should most cer- 
tainly have accepted the one in question But it is im- 
possible to control the feelings of the heart; and with- 
out a reciprocal attachment, happiness seldom attends 
upon a union between two young people. 
" Yours, most truly, 

"LUMLEY PoOSXDfeTOV. 

« August, 2Mh, 1834." 

While the merchant was inditing this epistle in his 
counting-house, Macaire was pacing the drawing- 
room to and fro, with hasty and uneven steps. 

He had risen at an early hour, and a smile of 
triumph played upon his lips. 

At the same time he was agitated and weary, like 
one who expects good news, and is yet in suspense 
relative to the certainty of their arrival. 

Every now and then, he stopped and surveyed 
himself in the large mirror that was suspended over 
the mantel-piece; and when be had satisfied his 
curiosity, or rather vanity, he resumed his hasty 
walk 
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A quarter of an fcour had elapsed, when the door 
slowly opened, and Maria stole into the room. 

He cheek was deadly pale, and tears stood in her 
blue eyes. She glanced anxiously around her ; — 
and, when shy espied Macaire, she started, and 
was almost inclined to withdraw. 

But she yielded to the impulse of her passion, 
rushed forward, after a moment's hesitation, and 
threw herself into his arms. 

Her head fell upon his breast — she dared not meet 
his glances— and her bosom heaved with convul- 
sive sobs, as she remained folded in his embrace. 

Oh ! what a change must have taken place in the 
mind of that fair young girl, to have allowed her, 
before so timid and retiring, thus to throw herself, as 
it were, upon the mercy of him whom she loved ! 

41 Albert ! Albert !" she murmured, in a voice of 
the deepest and most heartfelt agony ; " how shall 
I dare look my aunt and uncle in the face?" 

(( Calm yourself, dear girl," replied Macaire, 
adopting his roost soothing tones : " the extent of 
my love must plead as my excuse to you ; and your 
relatives need never know what has taken place." j 
" Oh ! 1 am unhappy — very unnappy,'* continued 
Maria, without raising her head from Macaire' s 
bosom. " It is true that I love you— that I would 
do anything in the world to demonstrate my affec- 
tion ; and I hope that you love me in return. But, 
kins! I am very — very unhappy." 

14 You love a man of honour," said Macaire, in a 
stll more tender voice; — "and you are beloved in 
return by him. O Maria ! think not that I could de- 
ceive you : banish such notions from your mind — 
dry your tears— stifle your sighs — and rely upon my 
love, my honour, and my oath 1" 

u I do — I must," answered the young girl, vainly 
endeavouring to check the torrent of her grief. "Rut, 
oh ! if you loved me, why demand so great a sacri- 
fice as a proof of my tenderness ? Could you not 
rely upon my attachment, as I am bound to trust in 
tbp pirrftrity of yours . ? " 

n I wished to ma&e you mine in the face of heaven, 
i dearest girl," said Macaire : " it now only remains 
for me to communicate my intentions to your uncle, 
and ratify my vows before men." 

" Oh ! how sincerely do I wish that the day of our 
union was past ?" exclaimed Miss Leslie, tears still 
streaming from her eyes. "I shall not know one 
moment of happiness, nor a single instant of con- 
tentment, till t become your wife. You say that I 
am already your bride in the eyes of heaven: Oh! 
Albert, delay not to ratify your vows in those of the 
world ! And, Albert, remember, that if in after life 

single reproach for a moment of weakness— a sin- 
gle regret that you should have espoused one who 
surrendered herself to you in an instant of surprise — 
of tenderness— of fear— I know not which " 

« Cease these vain alarms— these idle forebodings, 
dearest," interrupted Macaire. " Neither regret nor 
reproach shall hereafter issue from my lips; for 
never could I regret the hour you made me happy — 
and never could I reproach you for a fault that was 
not your own !" 

" Repeat to me those words as often as we meet 
alone— ihey console me," said the poor girl, after a 
moment's pause. " A reproach— a regret from your 
lips would be too terrible -Oh 1 far too terrible to 
support ! I should sink under the weight of so much 
misery. And, recollect, Albert, ttrat you came and 
r ound me pure and innocent ; that J be.- to wed my 



love — my first love — upon you; that you posses 
all my heart — and do not deceive me!" 

"Deceive you, dearest !" cried Macaire; "im- 
possible ! What interest, setting aside my love, 
could I have in deceiving you ? Young, beautiful, 
accomplished, rich " 

" Oh ! tell me that you think me beautiful— tell 
me that I am accomplished, and I shall then feel 
some confidence in myself," exclaimed Maria, now 
for the first time raising her head from the bosom of 
her lover, and gazing with her large moist eyes 
closely up into his countenance ; while her ruby lips 
apart disclosed her pearly teeth, and her long hair 
hung negligently over her shoulders. " It is true 
that I am rich — but all I have shall belong to you ; 
and I wish my fortune was the wealth of the Indies 
for your sake ! It is also true that I am young ; 
but my youth and my old age shall alike be de- 
voted to you — and to none other. If you think 
that nature has given me a few personal charms, 
and education some mental accomplishment, oh ! 
then I shall be happy— f r T shall feel that I 
possess a bold upon your heart" 

" Talk not thus, Maria," said the wily -deceiver : " it 
is the language of mistrust and suspicion— and thai 
I do not deserve." 

" Pardon me — forgive me," cried the poor girL " I 
think and say everything I can to console myself: 
for I feel — and I know I am wrong for being thus 
fearful— as if I were a drowning person catching at 
straws. Oh ! believe me, Albert, that I will not sus- 
pect you— that I will put implicit faith in all you 
say— and that, were you the greatest wretch upon 
earth, I would still convince myself that I was safe 
in my reliance on your honour." 

" Ah !" exclaimed Macaire : and after a moment's 
reflection, he added, " Maria, you know not what you 
say. I cannot believe in a love so blind as that ! 
Suppose, we will merely imagine a case — suppose 
that you suddenly found out that I was an imooster, 
n villain, an adventurer — a man, labouring under the 
imputation of a thousand crimes — a person without 
character, without resources— bearing an assumed 
name " 

" O Albert! Albert! wherefore imagine so terrible 
a picture ?" interrupted Maria, shuddering as she ob- 
served the strange expression which marked her 
lover's countenance as he uttered these awful words, 

" No — let me continue," said Macaire, emphati- 
cally. " Suppose, as I was observing, that you heard 
all this and much more against me— that I was even 
accused of robbery and every possible species of 
human delinquency— that I was an individual whom 
thousands, — nay millions, would spurn and shun — in 
a word, that I was the -most debased and degraded 
of human beings, — what then would be your send* 
ments'with regard to me ?" 

For a moment Maria returned no answer: she 
was alarmed and terrified by the language and the 
manner of her lover ! Yes— for a moment she for- 
got her own sorrows ; and fixedly did she gaze upon 
the countenance of him who was all the world to 
her. 

Macaire saw what was passing in her soul, and 
trembled. 

" What would I do?" exclaimed the impassioned 
girl, after a long pause : " what would I do ? I would 
love you still — because to me you would be ever 
gentle and affectionate, and I might teach you the , 
road to repentance 1 Were the world 10 spurn you. j 
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1 would only cling the more firmly to you: if man- appear. But remember my ™^™™J» 
kind despise you, my attachment would help to con- I that my soul is nerved to hear all that you have to 
sole you. But cease these wild and horrible imagin- unfold to me, even were your secret connected with 

robbery and assassination ! M 

" Be it, then, as you will," said Macaire. u In the 
first place, you must know that I am not your uncle's 
correspondent; but that I hare borrowed the name 
of Albert Leteau for certain purposes which I w'± 
hereafter reveal !" 
"Proceed!" exclaimed Maria with a shudder, 



lngs 

•Maria—Maria— attempt not to wander from the 
subject! Haply it is no illusion: haply you will be 
called upon to perform the sacrifices I have pro- 
posed to you P said Macaire, in a hoarse whisper. 

u What do you mean ? * cried the young girl, wildly. 
M Speak— Oh! speak!" she exclaimed, her brain 
whirling. 

" I mean that it would be useless to deceive you ; 
that I love and adore you; that I will never love 

any other save you " 

« And I will traverse the rude and flinty paths of 
this world barefooted by your side," interrupted 
Maria, enthusiastically. 

« Your attachment shall not be thrown away upon 
an undeserving object," resumed Macaire. " It is 
true— alas ! too true, Maria— that I stand in need of 
repentance— that I must amend my life. Stay— you 
remember the individual concerning whom Stan- 
more's uncle spoke some days ago ?" 

u i ^ _i d 0> » returned Maria, shuddering as if 
with an awful presentiment, the full meaning of 
which she could not however yet understand. 

41 Well, then— supposing that I was as bad as that 
man— supposing even that I was the man himself, 
just suppose it for a moment — would you love me 
still V demanded the bandit 

u Yes— for ever," answered Maria. " My heart is 
not mine own ; and were you even the very Robert 
Macaire concerning whom I heard such dreadful 
things, I feel that I could not cease to love you as I 
now love." 

" And you would even consent to become my wife? " 
asked Macaire, gazing with impatient curiosity upon 
the beautiful countenance that was raised towards 
him. "Consider— if you become the bride of one 
who was degraded and vilified by every crime, you 
yourself would partake of his dishonour ;— you would 
exchange that purity of character which you now 
possess , against the most tarnished of all reputations ; 
— you would have to follow the fortunes of a wretch 
proscribed in every country ; — you would be shunned 
by all the rest of your sex ;— you would be compelled 
to abandon family, friends, and home :— and haply, 
in the end, would you witness the gory head of your 
husband rolling from the scaffold of the guillotine." 

M Ah ! try me as you will, my answer is still the 
same," returned the young girl, shuddering in one 
sense to the lowest confines of her being— but, in 
another, rendered heroic and amazonian by excess 
of love. M I swear by the Almighty God, who made 
me, and who now hears my oath, that, whoever you 
may be, I will love none but you— espouse no other 
— and that I will follow thee whithersoever thou 
goest" 

u Then, dearest girl, art thou mine— and mine for 
ever," exclaimed the bandit, seizing his victim in his 
arms, and clasping her to Iris bosom with frantic 
violence. " But prepare yourself to hear the sad— 
the damning truth— a truth which you must have 
sooner or later learnt, and which it is better you 
should learn from me than from another— a truth, in 
a word, which my questions have only paved the way 
for you to hear!" 

M Again, I say— speak, oh ! speak !" cried the hor- 
ror-stricken Maria. M I see that some dreadful mys- 
tery envelopes you, and that you are not what you 



which she endeavoured to repress— for she now saw, 
poor girl ! that this was not the only revelation that 
awaited her. 

Macaire was astonished at the icy coldness of her 
voice— a coldness that penetrated even to his back- 
bone—a coldness that seemed to proceed from a 
throat where the very breath was frozen! 

* I have but little more to tell you," continued our 
hero: M save that he who passes as a Count, is my 
friend and accomplice: --and now all that remains 
for me to unveil is my nama And — take care, 
Maria— that you do not retract your oath— that you 
do not repent of your vow— that you do not regret 

the sacrifice you make to love " 

M Speak— I am nerved," interrupted Maria, whose 
mind was now supported by an unnatural calmness 
which was painful to contemplate : "lam yours, 
and only yours — for ever and ever! Necessity, as 
well as inclination, links me to you !" 

M Let me then hesitate no longer," was the answer. 
" You have sworn to love and to follow one whose 
very name will make you tremble — and whose deeds, 
only so small a portion of which are known to you, 
will harrow up your soul with inward horror! Look 
upon me— on the man to whom you will have to 
cUng as your supporter through life— look upon me, 
your future husband— look, I say, upon me, and 
again reflect — oh! once again reflect whether you 
will unite your destinies to me— to me, of whom you 
have already heard : — for I am the man whose dread 
name was mentioned to you but a few days ago ; — I 
am Robert Macaire !" 

The villain drew back to gaze upon his victim, and 
observe the effects that this avowal would produce 
upon her : but she made no reply — she stood mo- 
tionless for an instant with tearless eyes fixed upon 
her lover — and then fell forward, insensible, into bis 
arms. 

He caught the inanimate form of his mistress, ere 
she came in contact with the carpet, and placed her 
upon the sofa. 

In a few minutes she opened her eyes—and hei 
first impulse was to push aside Macaire with the 
most horrified aversion and disgust A terrible re- 
miniscence, however, stole through her mind ;— and, 
catching the wretch to her bosom, she folded him in 
a tender and endearing embrace, mingling her tears 
with his— for at that moment, even tears trickled 
from the eyes of Robert Macaire ! 

He, who had never wept before, was now moved 
by the sight of a young and lovely being that shed 
bitter, burning drops of anguish for his crimes : and 
for a moment he felt as if his very heart were cleansed 
of all its impurities by that sacred dew. 

But the sentiment of penitence and remorse was 
only as transitory as the grief that accompanied it: 
in a few minutes, Macaire was the cool— calculating 
—selfish wretch he ever before had been. 
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CHAPTER III. 

A NOCTURNAL EXCURSION. 

•It is decided," said Macaire to Bertrand, after 
breakfast on the same morning that marked the 
scene which terminated the preceding chapter: "H 
is decided !" 

"What is decided?" asked Bertrand; "that we 
shall have a leg of mutton instead of boiled beef for 
dinner, agreeably to Mrs. Pocklington's wishes V 

" Fool !" exclaimed Macaire, as he caressed his 
whiskers: "do you suppose that I occupy my 
thoughts with roast mutton or boiled beef?" 

"Then what is decided ?" demanded Bertrand. 

" That we stay in England," replied his friend. 
" England is a land of plenty and freedom— after a 
certain fashion." 

« Yes—but we cannot stay here," said Bertrand. 

" Here— in this very house!" returned Macaire. 

" And the real M. Lebeau, who ought to arrive to- 
morrow or next day ?" persisted Bertrand. 

" Listen to me, Bertrand," said Macaire, throwing 
himself upon a chair, and beckoning his companion 
to do the same— for this dialogue took place in our 
hero*s own room in the merchant's dwelling : " listen 
to me, and I will explain my wishes and my in- 
tentions." 

" Proceed— and do anything you like, so long as 
you don't creak that cursed snuffbox of yours. It 
will betray us one of the*e days," added the timorous 
Bertrand. 

44 Never fear. I value my box more than you can 
imagine," said Macave. "Its creaking noise re- 
minds me of scenes in which my valour and experi- 
ence have been often exercised ; and the sound arms 
me with courage in the hour of need. I have a sort 
of superstitious dread of parting with this box — it is 
a companion whose presence brings me good luck." 

" Well— well," cried Bertrand. "You recollect 
the first time I heard its horrible screeching. Oh ! 
a dreadful night was that— my blood runs cold as 1 
chink of it; and therefore it is no wonder that my 
poor nerves cannot support a sound which operate* 
upon me like the incessant stinging of a remorseful 



" A truce to such nonsense, Bertrand," exclaimed 
Macaire ; and listen to my plans. You see that hav- 
ing been bon. a man of great genius, but soon mak- 
ing away with my fortune, I was obliged to adopt 
all possible measures to establish an equilibrium in 
my favour. But all those illustrious individuals 
who possess an intellect outstripping the age, only 
hasten to one of two goals— the hulks or the scaffold. 
The fact is, that persons of our genius are not pro- 
perly understood ; and that, in our researches after 
novelty, we are frequently led to pounce upon that 
which chance has bestowed upon another individual . 
And yet we are all equal, and should share and 
share alike with each other. This is sound reason- 
ing I hope— and yet neither the police-officer nor 
the judge will understand my system of logic. What, 
then, is to be done in a world inhabited by people so 
perverse and obstinate ? Why— to act in accord- 
ance with their stupid laws, and leave the rich and 
the poor man in undisputed possession, the one of his 
wealth, and the other of his poverty." 

" What is all this to conduct you to ?" asked Ber- 
trand. 



" In plain terms, my dear friend and companion,** 
resumed Macaire, " I am going to turn over a new 
leaf, as people say, — marry — settle — and be steady." 
" Marry— settle — and be steady !" cried Bertrand, 
slowly pronouncing these words one after another 
with solemn emphasis, as if he scarcely compre- 
hended them. 

"Yes— and stay in London," added Macaire, 
"The truth is, Maria Leslie will become my wife*, 
she is in my power — and her honour requires the 
sacrifice— if sacrifice it be, since she loves me. She 
knows who I am, and has sworn to follow me to the 
end of the world : though young as to years, she is 
old in the possession of a determined spirit She is 
moreover rich ; and if I can once secure her hand— 
her uncle may in welcome know my name and the 
history of my life." 

" But if this M. Lebeau should arrive in the mean- 
time, he will spoil all," said Bertrand ; " because if 
Maria is not already married to you, Mr. Pock- 
lington will give you in keeping to the police." 

" You have only anticipated me in my observa- 
tions," cried Macaire: " but I have not been idle. I 
have intercepted— by the greatest good luck im- 
aginable—a letter from the firm of Lallemand and 
Company, by which I find that Lebeau started from 
Paris three days ago, and will leave Dover to-night 
in a post-chaise, at a certain hour." 

"Ah!" cried Bertrand ; "you have discovered all 
this?" 

" As I am telling it to you," answered Macaire. 
" Now, Bertrand— one bold stroke and our fortunes 
are secured for ever ! If this Lebeau be suffered to 
make his appearance here, I need not inform you 
that we are ruined, and transportation to one of the 
pleasant English colonies would be our fate." 

"Oh! my precious nerves— how I tremble!" ex- 
claimed Bertrand, gazing furtively around him. 

" Idiot !" cried Macaire : " do you talk of trem- 
bling just at a moment when I am principally in 
need of your assistance and courage? But you do 
not understand me : I repeat— Lebeau must not 
meet us here !" 

"I understand you perfectly," said Bertrand 
" and see very well what remains for us to do." 
" Ahl you have guessed it !" cried Macaire. 
" Certainly — a fool could not do otherwise," was 
the response. 
" What, then, must be our plan ?" asked Macaire. 
" Why— to run away, to be sure," rejoined Ber- 
trand. 

" Ass— dolt — fool ! " said Macaire, stamping his 
foot with rage: "what? run away — and leave a 
noble fortune behind us ?" 

" \tfe should be obliged to do that it we were 
transported," returned Bertrand. 

" And you can see no plan— no scheme — no mea- 
sure, by which Lebeau is to be prevented from ever 
setting his foot in London?" demanded Macaire, 
contracting his brows, and fixing his eyes sternly 
upon the countenance of his timid accomplice 
" Prevention is better than cure, Bertrand !" 

" 1 think I understand you now, Robert," said the 
other. " We must invent some scheme to prevent 
our enemy from reaching the English metropolis." 

" Exactly what I mean! But can you think ot 
any eligible plan ?" asked Macaire. 

" Forge a letter from his partners, and get him 
recalled to Paris," said Bertrand, pursing up his 
mouth. 
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"Ridiculous V* cried Macaire. "We must not 
trust to any contingencies in this matter : there is 
too great a fortune at stake. We must make sure!" 
he added emphatically. 

" As long as he is alive, we can never make sure/' 
said Bertrand ; " so we had better abandon the thing 
altogether- or the police will make sure of us." 

" You may run away— I shall not,'' rejoined Ma- 
caire. " But without beating about the bush any 
longer, Bertrand — do you wish to enjoy fortune and 
wealth with me — or die of starvation without me?" 

" I can take a very safe oath, Macaire," was the 
answer, "that I prefer the former alternative." 

"Then you must do your share of the work," 
answered Macaire abruptly : " and this very night 
too." 

"What?" said Bertrand, a deadly pallor over- 
preading his countenance. 

Macaire whispered something in his companion's 
ear;— and then a long silence ensued, during which 
they each meditated upon the proposed scheme. 

M We must make some excuse to pass the evening 
and night abroad," said Bertrand, after a lapse of 
five minutes. 

"Just the reverse," cried Macaire. "Supposing 
it was necessary to prove an alibi— only suppose- 
how should we do it, unless our host could declare 
that we slept in his house ?" 

" How can we be here and there too ?" demanded 
Bertrand. 

" Leave that to me," answered Macaire. " All you 
will have to do, is to follow my directions. Let us 
now return to the parlour ; or our long absence will 
appear strange." 

The remainder of the day was passed without any 
adventure of importance. Macaire was more assidu- 
ous than ever in his attentions to Maria, and made 
use of the most specious arguments to combat her 
wish of revealing his real name to her uncle, throw- 
ing themselves upon his me^y, and trusting to his 
attachment to her for an assent to their immediate 
onion. Our hero succeeded in persuading the poor 
girl that secrecy on those heads for the present was 
absolutely necessary, and that in a few days he 
should be enabled to make her acquainted with all 
his plans. He wound up his reasoning with renewed 
protestations to eternal love and unchangeable affec- 
tion; and Maria smiled sweetly upon him amidst 
her tears. 

In the afternoon Macaire went out alone, and re- 
mained absent for about a couple of hours. When he 
returned at the dinner-hour, he found an opportunity 
to whisper to Bertrand—" I have made all the neces- 
sary arrangements for to-night" 

In the meantime Maria Leslie had withdrawn to 
her own chamber, where she gave herself up to 
serious reflection. She could not help deploring 
that a man, who possessed such accomplishments 
and so much amiability of manner as Macaire, could 
have adopted a way of life at once at variance with 
honour and rectitude. Long, oh ! long and painful 
were the communings which she held with her own 
heart; and though every consideration seemed to 
prompt her to renounce a resolve which could only 
end in disgrace to herself, still did omnipotent lot e 
maintain its control, and the whisperings of con- 
science were drowned in the whirlpool of passion. 

Were she not dependent upon his honour, and 
.*ren his mercy, she would have at once denounced 
Inn to her uncle, and spurned him from her pre- 



sence: or even had she been acquainted with th* 
deep losses which her kind relative was sustaining 
in consequence of his belief that he was transacting 
business with his Parisian correspondent, she might 
yet have paused. But of this she was ignorant : for 
Mr. Pocklington never mentioned hi the drawing- 
room the affairs of the office; and thus did circum- 
stances compel this unfortunate girl to remain in the 
meshes of that net which a specious and designing 
villain had cast around her. 

At eleven o'clock the family retired to bed ; and 
when everything was quiet throughout the house, 
Macaire stole softly to the chamber inhabited by 
Bertrand. 

He carried his shoes in his hands, and wore a large 
great-coat over his other clothes. By bis directions, 
Bertrand attired himself in a similar manner, and 
also took his shoes from his* feet 

They then crept gently and noiselessly down the 
stairs, Macaire leading the way. 

On their arrival in the hall, our hero applied a 
skeleton key to the door leading to the offices; and 
having admitted himself and Bertrand into the 
counting-house, he closed and locked the door through 
which they had entered. A similar process opened 
the door leading into the street; and having put on 
their shoes, they speedily stood in the open air, just 
as the sonorous and deep-toned voice of St Paul's 
proclaimed the hour of midnight 

The street was entirely empty ; and when the clocks 
had done striking, a solemn silence prevailed around. 

The two friends had issued unperceived from the 
merchant's residence— a circumstance which inspired 
them with courage and gave them strong hopes that 
their nefarious expedition would terminate success- 
fully. 

Macaire bade Bertrand follow him in silence, and 
struck into the nearest streets that led to London 
Bridge, over which they passed. They then pursued 
their way as far as Newington Causeway, turned into 
a secluded street leading out of it, and stopped at a 
place were Macaire knocked at the door of a stable, 
into which he and his companion were immediately 
admitted by a man of about the middle age, of ap- 
parently a reserved and saturnine disposition, and who 
held a dark-lantern in his hand. 

" Now, Jones, are the horses ready V asked Ma- 
caire. 

" They are," was the reply. " Are you ?" 

" Here are two bags— you may count their contents, 
if you please, before we depart," returned Macaire. 

" I will take your word," said Jones. " The lightest 
of the two is mine : thai I shall put in my pocket 
The other I shall hide on this shelf, for you when you 
come back." 

This strange man, although a thief himself and 
the aider and abettor of thieves, was just after his own 
fashion. 

"Then out with the, horses— and good-night," said 
Macaire. 

His orders were immediately obeyed; and in a 
few moments he was trotting swiftly along the Dover 
Road, followed by Bertrand, at a distance of a hun- 
dred yards— a precaution suggested by the ever 
prudent Macaire to avoid all suspicion on the part o. 
the police whom they might meet in the suburbs oi 
the metropolis. 

The night was dark and cold ; the sky was cloude \ 
and the trees that skirted the road were agitated by 
the sweeping wind. At long intervals, a ir*veliuf 
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journeying towards the metropolis, wished the horse- 
men, as they respectively passed him, a good night ; 
and an occasional vehicle or coach reminded them 
that they were in the neighbourhood of a grea; city. 

The appearanoa of the heavens was wild and 
threatening ; and amongst the large black clouds that 
floated above, an attenuated imagination might have 
pictured aerial forms of horrid aspect 

There is something singularly dispiriting and 
monotonous in the rustling of the leaves to the mid- 
night blast, and the rapid passage of the varying 
clouds above on the wings of the wind, when one is 
journeying on a deserted road ; and Bertrand endea- 
voured to place as short a distance as possible be- 
tween himself and Macaire : but every time the noise 
of his horse's hoofs fell upon the ears of the latter, a 
loud imprecation and command compelled Bertrand 
to extend the unpleasant interval once more. 

On one occasion, while Macaire was walking his 
horse very gently along the road, Bertrand, whose 
nerves had been upset by the sudden appearance of 
a white mile-stone standing like a grim spectre by 
the side of the path, had almost overtaken his friend, 
when the creaking of the snuff-box fell upon his ears, 
and caused him to start in his saddle as if he had 
been attacked by a bandit The discordant sound 
recalled at that moment the most terrible reminis- 
cences to his mind ; and he hastened to place as 
great a distance between himself and Macaire as pos- 
sible,— for he preferred the loneliness of the road and 
the solitude of his own thoughts to the dreadful 
visions which the creaking of that box called up to 
his imagination. 

And now to these serious reflections, must succeed 
in the mind of the reader others of a ludicrous 
nature, when he pictures the figure that poor Ber- 
trand cut on the back of the animal which he be- 
strode. He was anything but a good rider; and his 
long legs dangled by the sides of the horse like those 
of a Guy Fawkes upon a donkey, while his arms 
worked backwards and forwards in accordance with 
the motion of the beast Enveloped in a short great- 
coat, which ascended to his chin, but did not reach 
below his knees, he bore a distant resemblance to the 
Knight of La Mancha, and a very close one to a poor 
curate riding fifty miles during Saturday night to 
preach a charity sermon on Sunday morning. 

It was about two o'clock when Macaire and Ber- 
trand halted within a few miles of Gravesend, and 
concealed their horses behind a hay- stack which 
stood in a field adjoining the road, Macaire observing 
that the provender would induce the animals to re- 
main quiet 

The two adventurers then retired to a little dis- 
tance, and halted in a species of thicket, where they 
refreshed themselves with brandy from a case- bottle 
with which Macaire had taken the precaution to pro- 
vide himsel£ 

"What a dreadful cold night!" said Bertrand. 
" O Lord — how I do shiver 1 My precious nerves — 
what will become of them ?" 

" Feel my hand," whispered Macaire : " does it 
tremble ?" 

M Not an atom, returned his companion. " But 
then your nerves are in a better state than mine." 

M Bertrand, you are a fool with your nerves and 

your nonsense. Do you recollect when I engaged 

1 myself as a police agent in Paris, and walked about 

I in plain clothes, but with an enormous club ? Did 

I my courage ever fail me then ? No— neither will it 



now ! But, by the Dye— that adventure of mine with 
the police was a most productive enterprise. Ton 
went out to collect a crowd " 

And pocket-handkerchiefs," added Bertrand. 

Exactly," said Macaire; 'Vand when you had 
secured two or three watches and half-a-dozen purses, 
if you were detected in the act of thieving, all you 
had to do was to cry, ' Vive la Republique /' — ' Sedi- 
tion !' said I to my companions ; and in a moment 
we fell upon the crowd, dispersed the wretches, de- 
livered you, and divided the spoil Ah ! I was an 
admirable agent to the police in those times, Ber- 
trand r 

* All the broken heads were reserved for me," ob- 
served the individual thus appealed to. 

Macaire made no answer, but indulged himself 
with a deep draught of brandy, and passed the bottle 
to Bertrand, who seemed to profit by a good example. 
A long silence then ensued, which was at length 
broken by the din of wheels and the clatter of horses' 
hoofs, approaching rapidly from the direction of 
Gravesend. 

"This must be Lebeau," cried Macaire, jumping 
over the hedge which separated him from the road. 
"Yes— it is a post-chaise : Bertrand, make haste 
and follow me I If he speaks a word of French, 
we shall know that it is he ! At all events, we will 
risk.it* 

* Here 1 am,* said Bertraud ; and in a moment 
he stood by the side of his leader. 

The vehicle came up at a rapid pace ; and the 
conjecture relative to its being a post-chaise was 
a correct one. 

Macaire rushed forward, knocked the post-boy 
from His horse, and cut the traces with an alacrity 
that only suffered ten seconds to elapse ere the 
work was complete. He then hastened to open the 
door of the vehicle and seized hold of the traveller, 
who was just awaking from a peaceful slumber, 
having been aroused by the shock caused by the 
abrupt stoppage. 

" Voleurs /"* shouted the traveller, as loudly as 
he could call. 

" It is he, it is he !" cried Macaire, the moment 
the French word fell upon his ears ; and without 
hesitation he plunged a long clasp-knife into the 
breast of him who awoke only to close his eyes 
again for ever! 

In the meantime Bertrand kept a strict watch 
over the prostrate post-boy, who was only stunned 
by the blow that had hurled him from his horse ; 
while Macaire seized one of the lanterns of the car- 
riage and rifled the portmanteau of the murdered 
man. 

" Does the post-boy move T* asked Macaire, 
leaping from the chaise, olosing his knife, and 
placing it once more in his pocket 

" No," was the answer ; M and all is silent about 
But, in the name of God, make haste 1* 

Macaire again leapt into the vehicle, possessed 
himself of the pocket-book, the purse, and the 
watch of the murdered man, and then called to 
Bertrand to intimate that the task was accom- 
plished. 

But before he abandoned the spot where this 
terrible crime had been consummated in a far less 
space of time than its narrative has occupied either 
to write or to read, he placed a packet of letters 
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(whkn he took from his oreast) in the pocket of 
the deceased, and then threw into the chaise an 
old handkerchief and a knife, which latter teas not 
however the $ame that had committed the bloody 
deed. He then hastened to the place where he 
and Bertrand had left their horses ; and in a few 
minutes they were on their road back again to the 
metropolis. 

At about five o'clock Macaire and Bertrand 
reached the stables whence they had set forth 
with the animals which they bestrode. The man 
Jones was sitting up for them; and, without utter- 
ing a word, he placed in Macaire's hands the 
bag which he had deposited oh the shelf. 

M I left that sum as security for the horses," said 
Macaire : " but the half of it I will add to that 
which I have already given you. Jt may help to 
seal your lips the more closely." 

* I do not refuse this additional reward," returned 
Jones, as he received the coin : M but it need not 
4 



be given as the conditiou of my silence. I never 
peach ; and if anything strange— either robbery or 
murder — is reported to-morrow as having happened 
during the past night, I am mum as a mouse. 
Good bye." 

"Good bye" said Macaire; and taking Ber- 
trand's arm, he walked rapidly along the road back 
to London Bridge. 

They reached Old Broad Street in safety, and 
let themselves into the merchant's house without 
being perceived or suspected by a soul. 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE NEWSPAPERS. — THE THEATRE. 

We must attribute to, the brutalizing effects of 
public executions that morbid taste which prompts* 
the English to congregate in crowds around tl.e 
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doors of toe dwelling in which some hideous act of 
turpitude has just beeu committed, even when 
there is no longer any food to gratify their singular 
curiosity. They will, movever, pay a fee to wit- 
ness the stains left upon the floor by the blood of 
the unfortunate creature whose life has passed 
away beneath the knife of the ruthless assassin ; 
and, as if their nearest and dearest interests were 
concentrated in the particulars of the crime, will 
they anxiously watch the publication of the weekly 
papers for the " longest, fullest, and most au- 
thentic account of the murder." Then, that print 
which shall contain a sketch of the premises where 
the bloody deed was perpetrated, or a portrait 
of the deceased, or even of one of the suspected 
agents in the crime, will be certain to experience 
an immense sale. 

The newspaper-reports themselves furnish the 
most florid specimens of the artistic perfection to 
which penny-a-lining has been brought in dealing 
frith enormous crimes. First, the * tremendous 
sensation caused in the neighbourhood ;"— next, the 
"dreadful excitement created by the visit of the 
jury to the spot where the horrible crime was per- 
petrated : — afterwards, the M mysterious circum- 
stances attendiug the late murder :" and lastly, the 
" tremendous exertions made by Inspector This, Ser- 
jeant Tkaty and Policeman The Other, to discover 
some traces of the assassin.'* It would appear as if 
one and the same reporter had written the account 
in every newspaper of every murder that has taken 
place in this country during the last century : the 
language, the style, the phraseology, are like the 
taws of the Modes and Persians — they never 
change! AH this is followed up by the exertions 
of some printer in a cellar or alley near Seven 
i)ials, who, by the aid of a few shillings* worth of 
type and a broken press, commits to paper a full 
account "of the horrid transaction, with particular s 
relative to the life of the deceased, never before pub- 
lished:" and then every ragged rascal in London 
Siawks the perpetration about the streets, not un- 
trequently advertising his avocation by means of a 
painted board intended to represent the bloody 
scene, in which it is a wonder if the murderer be 
not dressed in a handsome blue coat, polished 
boots, yellow trowsers, green neckcloth, &c. Ace. 

The ingenuity of the itinerant showman then 
adopts the same subject as the principal feature 
of attraction of which his exhibition can boast : the 
penny theatre introduces it upon the stage : — and 
the whole is wound up by the hawker, who cries 
*ihe last dying speech and confession of the mur- 
derer* the evening before the execution takes place! 
Such is the history of every murder and its col- 
l lateral circumstances that occur in this country. 

The evening papers, which were published after 
; the crime narrated in the preceding chapter, 
teemed with long, exaggerated, and elaborate ac- 
i counts of " The Tebbible Mubdeb n ear Graves- 
end." 

The following is one of the descriptions here 
alluded to:— 

"It is our painful duty to relate one of the 
most horrible and mysterious murders that have 
ever occurred in this country. At an early hour 
this morning, as two labourers were proceeding to 
their daily toils, they observed a post-chaise stand- 
ing in the middle of the road near the Moggridge 
Walk, about three miles from Gravesend on the 



Dartford side. They hastened to the spot ; and a 
terrible spectacle met their eyes. The postilion 
lay senseless on the road ; and a traveller, quite 
dead, was lying inside the vehicle, the door of 
which was open. A deep wound in the breast of 
the murdered man, and from which the blood had 
flowed profusely, was the evident cause of his 
death. The traces had been cut away from the 
chaise; and the horses had wandered to a little 
distance where they were found quietly grazing 
upon the grass by the road-side. Ou a closer ex 
amination it was ascertained that the post-boy was 
not dead ; and the attentions of the two labourers 
were immediately directed to him. With a con- 
siderable deal of difficulty he was recovered and 
transported to the nearest farm-house, where he 
still lies in a dangerous state. All that can be 
elicited from him is, that, as he was driving along 
the road, he was suddenly assailed by a ruffian 
and knocked from his horse, from which moment 
he does not recollect anything that occurred. 

" In addition to the above particulars," continued 
the same journal, " we have ascertained that the 
murdered man was a Belgian merchant of the name 
of Haerlenek. This identity is fully proved by a 
packet of letters found in the pockets of the 
deceased. The correspondence consists of a 
variety of commercial documents addressed to a 
gentleman of that name, and bearing incontestable 
evidence to the fact that the unfortunate deceased is 
M. Haerlenek himself. A clue has moreover been 
discovered, which may haply lead to the detection 
of the murderer. A handkerchief and a knife 
were found in the bottom of the carriage, evidently 
dropt there by accident It is, however, probable 
that the assassin or assassins were alarmed by some 
noise in the midst of their occupation of pillage, as 
the portmanteau of the deceased was scarcely 
touched. This supposition will account for the 
handkerchief and knife being left in the carriage. 
The handkerchief is an old one, made of red cotton, 
and bearing the initials J. B. in the corner. The 
same letters are also rudely carved upon the handle 
of the knife, the blade of which exactly fits into 
the wound discovered in the breast There is but 
that single wound; and a surgical examination 
seems to demonstrate that it must have caused 
instant death. At present this horrible crime is 
shrouded in mystery: it is, however, confidently 
hoped that the handkerchief and knife may lead to 
the detection of the authors of the bloody d.ed. 
Inspector Muff and Policeman Raw of the L divi- 
sion have arrived at Gravesend, and, it is under- 
stood, are making gr^-t exertions to discover some 
traces of the mm de cr. M 

On the following morning one of the London 
journals published the ensuing " Additionax. 
Pabticulabs^ — "Several ill-looking men were 
seen lurking about the neighbourhood of Gravesend 
during the whole of the day preceding the mur- 
der. Inspector Muff and Policeman Raw arrested 
late last night two suspicious characters who were 
found sleeping under a haystack, in the vicinity of 
the spot where the crime was committed: but 
after a lengthy examination the prisoners were 
discharged, it being satisfactorily proved that they 
had only been just released from the House of 
Correction in London, and that they were in prison 
at the moment when the murder was committed. 
The worthy magistrate, however, reprimanded their 
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severely, and assured them that if they had not 
been able to prove the alibi, he should not have 
hesitated to commit them for trial ; for a couple of 
greater rogues, if he might judge by outward ap- 
pearance, he never had the misfortune to gase 
upon.— /torn the Graveeend Tomch-and-Go.* 

Another London morning journal published the 
following important intelligence from a corre- 



M A more cut-throat looking place than the one 
where the crime was committed, I never saw. 
There is a deep dyke on one side of the road, 
shaded by gloomy trees, and a high hedge on the 
other. Carrion crows hover about the spot, and a 
dead cat lies on the brink of the ditch." 

A leading evening print favoured the public with 
the following news :— 

• After a tedious day's research, inspector Muff 
and Policeman Raw had returned. They proceeded 
straight to the office, and had a long conference 
with our worthy magistrate, Mr. Stiffen. The re- 
sult appears to be that nothing has been done, and 
that the murderer is still at large.-***-©** our 
Gravetend Correspondent" 

The murder was the wonder of nine days. At 
the expiration of that period, public attention was 
directed towards another quarter and another 
crime ; and the assassination of the unfortunate 
.traveller remained enveloped in the greatest mys- 
tery. In the house of Mr. Pocklington the matter 
was talked over, both in the parlour and in the 
kitchen; and none were more eloquent in their ob- 
servations upon the enormity of the crime than 
Robert Macaire and Pierre Bertrand. 

Alas ! even in these times of civilisation, how 
many acts of turpitude are committed and never 
detected by justice— how many terrible deeds lie 
concealed in the darkness in which they are done ! 
Though Justice may have the hundred eyes of 
Argus, still is many a cunning individual aware of 
the existence of the hundred gates of Thebes, 
through each of which he finds a ready avenue of 
escape. Even when suspicion rests strongly upon 
certain parties, how cautious should be the judges 
appointed to decide upon the life and death of a 
fellow- creature! And how true is the adage that 
"one man escapes after having stolen a horse, 
while another is hanged for only looking over the 
hedge." 

But let us return to the thread of .our narrative, 
and inform the readers of all that occurred at the 
Uaymarket theatre, whither Mr. Pocklington, his 
wife, his niece, Macaire, and Bertrand all proceeded 
together, on the 16th of September, 1834. Like 
Byron, we choose to be particular in dates. 

Maria was remarkably pale : but her eyes were 
so bright, and the ruby of her lips was of so rich 
a hue, that the most fastidious observer could not 
have found fault with the beauty of her countenance. 
She sate next to Macaire in the box which the 
worthy merchant had secured for the occasion ; and 
a smile of happiness played upon her lips as she 
listened to the honeyed words which her lover 
breathed in her ears. 

Macaire gazed upon the charming creature with 
sentiments of unfeigned admiration; and for a 
moment he regretted that he was not a guiltless 
being, the better to deserve her love t 

From a box on the opposite side of the thea- 
tre, were Macaire and his charming companion 



anxiously watched by an individual, who, from the 
moment they entered, saw no one and nothing sat* 
them. He gased, with contracted brows, with 
teeth grinding together, and with closely clenched 
fist, upon those who did not observe his presence, 
and who probably did not at that moment remem- 
ber that there was such a being as himself in the 
world. 

Whenever Macaire whispered to Maria Leslie, 
she smiled upon him as sweetly as cherubs may be 
supposed to smile when they hear that a soul is 
saved from the depths of perdition ;— and then all 
the jealousy— all the thirst for vengeance— all the 
strong passions, which can be concentrated in the 
breast of a man, raged in the bosom of Charles 
Stanmore ;— for he was the Individual whose looks 
were fixed upon Maria and her lover. 

In a short time the curtain rose— Macaire and 
his fair companion turned their eyes towards the 
stage— but Stanmore continued to gase upon them 
with unabated interest, although with diminished 
wrath. 

The piece was Ckari : many, if not all, of our 
readers must be well acquainted with it. The most 
profound sentiment— the most affecting bursts of 
eloquent feeling— and a language speaking volumes 
to the very soul— prevail throughout this drama. 
The interest of the audience is never allowed to 
diminish— the earnest attention of the spectators 
is secured from the moment of the commencement 
of the play. 

But let us especially allude to the last scene. 
The stage then represents the open and smiling 
country: in the foreground are a father and a 
mother, whom a daughter has deserted; -in the 
background is that daughter returning home. 
Wearied and care-worn is she ; for full deeply has 
she drunk of the cup of gall and disappointment t 

At this crisis the attention of poor Maria Leslie 
was particularly attracted towards the stage: reality 
gradually glided away from her mind, and she 
identified all the sorrows of the wretched Clari 
with herself. Her breath almost seemed to be con- 
gealed as Clari slowly, and in that moment of 
bitter agony and doubt, paced up the stage to the 
spot where her aggrieved father was standing. 
That father was now deploring the turpitude of his 
daughter, without suspecting that the guilty girl 
was so near ; and a deep sigh escaped from the 
bosom of Maria Leslie. 

Clari drew nearer— and nearer; and the lan- 
guage of the deploring father became more eloquent 
and affecting. 

« Oh ! if I had a father," whiskered Maria con. 
vulsively in the ear of her lover ; " how should I 
dare approach him? My steps would be slow and 
tremulous, as those of the guilty Clari? 

Macaire glanced uneasily towards Maria;— a 
deadly pallor overspread her countenance — her 
eyes shone with an unearthly and feverish light— 
her lips quivered convulsively— and her whole frame 
seemed under the influence of indescribable horror. 
The reader may obtain a faint idea of her alarming 
appearance, if he can imagine the effect produced 
by sudden galvanism upon a corse. From an atti- 
tude of the deepest attention, — during which she 
had remained perfectly still and motionless, the 
heaving of her bosom having been scarcely per- 
ceptible, — she suddenly started into the most 
agonising convulsions of life. 
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* Good God, are you ill, Maria ?" demanded Ma- 
caire hastily, while he cast an anxious glance around, 
to ascertain if her emotions were observed. 

« No— no— it will pass P replied the poor gin, in 
an almost inaudible tone of voice : and she pressed 
his hand with spasmodic violence. 

" For heaven's sake be cautious— compose your- 
self," said Macaire, in a whisper ; " or we shall be- 
come the centre of observation." 

Mr. Pocklington was engaged in wiping his eyes 
with a large silk pocket-handkerchief, and Mrs. Pock- 
lington with the tips of her glove-clad fingers, their 
emotions having been excited by the drama : they 
therefore did not notice the situation of their niece. 
Bertrand was busily employed in contemplating a 
massive gold chain which depended from the fob of a 
gentleman in the next box, and marvelling whether 
it would he possible to convey it, together with its 
appurtenances, to his own pocket ; and thus neither 
the tears of Clari, nor the emotions of Maria, were 
noticed by him. 

One only observed the agony demonstrated by 
Maria, and the alarm evinced by Macaire; and that 
spectator was Charles Stanmore ! 

A strange feeling took possession of his soul, — a 
suspicion, distant as the ringing of far-off bells in 
the ears, flashed across his mind. He was naturally 
an acute observer ;— and his disappointed love ren- 
dered his powers of penetration more keen than ever. 
Ho cast one glance towards the stage : at that mo- 
ment Clari was at the feet of her father, imploring a 
foigiveness which he seemed determined not to 
grant ; and the actor, who performed the part of 
that father, appeared to identify the old man with 
. 'mself, so well did he imitate the reality of life. 
Stanmore again directed his eyes towards the box 
where Maria was seated : and now he saw her watch- 
ing the denouement of the piece as if her fate were 
absolutely bound up in that of the unhappy Clari. 

44 It must be so," muttered Stanmore to himself; 
and as a conviction of the truth, in respect to the re- 
lative position of Macaire and Miss Leslie, settled 
in his mind, his naturally generous nature was moved 
with a sentiment of profound pity for that lovely 
being whose secret he thus read. 

But when his eyes again wandered from her pale 
features to the countenance of his successful rival, a 
dark cloud fell on the young man's brow — and he 
craved for vengeance ! 

In the meantime the play proceeded rapidly to- 
wards its termination. Clari implored for pardon 
in the most affecting strain : she succeeded in seizing 
one hand of her father, while he veiled his eyes with 
the other. At length paternal feelings got the better 
of latent resentment ; and the old man caught his 
daughter to his arms. 

At that moment there echoed through the theatre 
a scream so loud — so piercing— and so long, that 
every eye was in a moment turned towards the box 
whence that indication of mental agony had ap- 
peared to come. 

And in that box all was confusion. Maria had 
fallen nearly senseless into the arms of Macaire. Mr. 
Pocklington drew a snuff-box from his pocket, to 
apply a large pinch to his niece's nose. Mrs. Pock- 
lington declared that it was the fricasseed chicken 
Maria had eaten at dinner that had disagreed with 
ht-r ;— and Bertrand rushed wildly out of the box, 
roaring with all his might, " O Lord— O Lord ! my 
piecious nerves ! what will become of them ?" 



Macaire caught the falling girl in his arms, and 
instantly whispered, "Maria! recover yourself oi 
we are lost for ever I" 

These few words, spoken in a low tone, but in a 
strangely emphatic manner, produced the desired 
effect The unhappy girl recalled to mind that all 
she had seen upon the stage was a fiction, and that 
her reputation depended upon her conduct She 
collected her scattered ideas: — a deep blush per- 
vaded her countenance and extended all over he. 
neck, down to her very bosom ;— and tears fell from 
her eyes. Her aunt, who had by this time recovered 
her own presence of mind, hastily threw a cloak 
around her niece; and the party escaped from the 
box as quickly as possible. 

As soon as the excellent merchant, his wife, his 
niece, and Macaire, reached the street, they stepped 
into a hackney-coach which was immediately sum- 
moned ; and, as Bertrand was nowhere to be seen, 
the vehicle drove off without him. 



CHAPTER X. 

THE POCKET-BOOK. 

'What a busy scene is the Haymarket at ten 
o'clock at night ! Young fashionables, who have just 
finished their dinners at the Cafe* de l'Europe, at the 
Colonnade Hotel, or at Dubourg's— and others, who 
have had no dinners either to begin or to finish— 
lounge up or down the street, smoking cigars, and 
ogling every passing female, be she modest or immo- 
dest Numbers of unfortunate women, plying their 
miserable trade, obstruct the thoroughfares, and 
accost those of the male sex who appear likely to at- 
tend to their lures or intercessions. Every now and 
then a cab or a hackney-coach moves out of the long 
line which stands in the middle of the street ; and 
44 Please remember the waterman," echoes more and 
more frequently as each quarter of an hour glider 
away at this portion of the evening. Bright gas- 
lights illuminate the shell-fish shops : and the green 
and red waters in the chemises windows give a hide* 
oua aspect to the countenances of those who pass by 

Young gentlemen in rough coats, and with large 
sticks in their hands, lounge along the Haymarket, 
intent upon what they are pleased to term " a lark ;" 
and the parlour of the Waterford Arms is crowded 
with individuals of a similar stamp, who either 
amuse themselves by giving poor starving wretches 
a quantity of gin to kill them, or by getting up a 
fight between any two persons who until that mo- 
ment have probably been the best friends in the 
world. 

The amusements of English young gentlemen o* 
fashion are as varied as they are peculiar. Breaking' 
lamps, wrenching off knockers, fighting with the 
police, and making the tour of the gambling houses, 
are the principal elements of those diversions ; — and 
if any individual of the fashionable party refuses to 
mingle in such sport, he is immediately (to use the 
language of the sapient Dogberry) " written down 
an ass." So much for the scions of our British 
Aristocracy. 

It was in the Haymarket Street that Bertrand 
found himself, after having made a precipitate re- 
treat from the theatre, at about the hour of half-past 
nine. He knew not exactly what was the cause of 
his alarm j but he felt afraid to return to the scene 
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where so much confusion had been created by Ma- 
cau* Indeed, his singularly-constituted mind en- 
tertained a vague suspicion that Macaire must have 
been endeavouring to pick the pocket of Miss Leslie, 
when the young lady gave vent to so terrible a 
scream as that which drove him from the theatre. 
He accordingly deemed it prudent to refresh himself 
with a short stroll up the street, and suffer his friend 
to extricate himself from his supposed dilemma in 
the best way that he could. 

Bertrand strolled into an adjacent public-house, or 
gin-shop — in the first place, to avoid the danger of 
pursuit in case Macaire's behaviour should have 
involved him in any difficulty ; and, in the second 
place, to recruit his courage by means of a quiet drop 
of brandy. 

He entered the place where this article was to be 
obtained, and a most singular scene broke upon his 
view. 

On a bench placed against the wall that faced 
the bar where liquor was drawn, sate a gentleman 
of about forty, elegantly dressed, and wearing a pro- 
fusion of rings upon his fingers. By his side was 
another gentleman, somewhat younger, .but equally 
well-attired, although not bearing so large a fraction 
•fa jeweller's shop about his person. These two 
individuals were drinking porter from a pewter- 
pot, which they familiarly passed every now and 
then to the prostitutes, cads, and blacklegs, by whom 
they were surrounded. 

" A pot of your best ale, Bill/* cried one of these 
gentlemen, addressing himself to the man at the bar! 
aud when it was poured out, he said to a dirty, 
ragged-looking fellow, who stood grinning by his 
side, "Now, my boy— drink that off at a draught, 
and 111 give you a five-pound note: if I don't, 
damme." 

• Go it, my pippin," exclaimed the younger gentle- 
man of the two: - bat recollect, you must not stay 
to draw breath." 

"Of course not," said he who had first spoken, 
laying a bank-note upon one end of the bench. 
" Now, then, my tulip.* 

The man who was thus metaphorically adjured, 
raised the pot to his lips ;— the ale had a most deli- 
cious smell, and he was thirsty. He glanced towards 
the gentlemen ; he then looked towards the bank- 
note : the latter had a most inviting appearance, and 
he was very poor. Hesitation was impossible: ne 
began the draught— he drank every drop of the ex- 
cellent ale— and the promised reward was imme- 
diately handed over to him. 

The Marquis of Brandyford and Lord Augustus 
Mirliflor,— such were the names of the noblemen 
who got up this elegant piece of amusement by way 
of opposition, we must suppose, to the diversions of 
the theatre over the way,— did not fail to applaud 
the feat; the former declaring that the man was " a 
regular trump ;" and the latter ratifying with a ter- 
rible oath his conviction, that, "the fellow was as 
down as a hammer." 

"Now, I'll tell you what, old chap," cried the 
Marquis of Brandyford, after a pause; "I'll give 
you a five- pound note for every pot of porter that 
you'll drink at a draught in the same way as you did 
the ale.'* 

And, as be spoke, the Marquis of Brandyford 
took from his picket a number of notes and play- 
bills all jumbled together. The man accepted the 
•ftcr; anjtaer pjt of beer wai handed to hiih;— and 
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a second bank-note very soon found its Waj to his 
pocket 

"Veil," said the man, "this here it aven tup 
an' pleasant vay of earnin* money I'm ready to re- 
peat the dose as soon as yer like." 

" Cut along," cried the Marquis of Brandyford. 

" Never say die," ejaculated Lord Augustus MirB- 
flor. 

Another pot of beer was supplied : a crowd of 
ragged rascals gathered round the party ;— the man 
became the hero of the group ; and he 4id net hesi- 
tate to tackle another pot But no sooner had he 
poured it all down his throat, and had conveyed the 
conditional reward to his pocket, than he fell sense-' 
less upon the floor. 

The Marquis of Brandyford rushed forward and 
hastened to raise him : but the man was a corpse 1 

Bertrand rushed from the house, leaving a glass 
of hot brandy-and-water untested and unpaid for 
on the bar, and muttering to himself as the door 
closed behind him, "Oh! my nerves! my nerves! 
my precious nerves— what will become of mef 

As Bertrand rushed precipitately into the street, 
he came in violent contact with a gentleman who 
was walking up the Haymarket 

"Oh! my precious nerves V again exclaimed 
Bertrand ; and at that moment the glare of the re- 
volving light over the door fell fully upon his be- 
wildered countenance. 

"Ah! Count de Bertrandi," exclaimed the in- 
dividual against whom he had so hastily rushed : "it 
it you?" 

"I! who! what?" cried Bertrand: "my nerves 
can bear no more." 

" What ! do you not know me ?* ejaculated Charles 
Stanmore — for it was he. 

At that moment Bertrand's mind was in such a 
chaotic state, that he would scarcely have recognised 
even Macaire, had he met him. The excitement 
produced upon his irritable temperament by the 
scene he had just witnessed in the gin-shop— the re- 
collection of Maria's dreadful scream in the theatre 
— the fear that Macaire might have committed some 
imprudence which had involved him in jeopardy — 
and then the reminiscence of the fatal scenes of his 
past life, all conspired to fill his imagination with the 
most horrible thoughts, and to reduce him to a state 
bordering upon actual delirium. 

" Let me go," he cried, as Stanmore endeavoured 
to retain him by the sleeve of his coat 

"Stay, only one minute," exclaimed Stanmore, 
under the impression that Bertrand's haste was oc- 
casioned by something fatal which might have hap- 
pened to Maria. 

" There— take that, and let me go," said Bertrand, 
now worked up to a pitch of the most dreadful ex- 
citement, and thrusting a pocket-book into Stan- 
more's hands: for at that moment the poor devil- la- 
boured under an impression (natural enough in his 
agonised state of mind) that money would be the 
most effectual means of securing his release from 
one whose intentions he did not understand, and 
whom he did not recognise. 

" What can he mean T* said Stanmore to himself, 
as he released Bertrand's arm, in order to avoid the 
notice of those who were passing in the street, and 
as he picked up the pocket-book which had been 
thrown towards him. "Can he be so deeply at- 
tached to his friend, that anxiety on account of the 
intended wife of that man should make him almost 
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mad ? However, I will keep his pocket-book, and 
return it to hi in in the morning. Or haply its con- 
tents may explain the motive which induced him to 
deliver it into my care ? Who knows but that it 
may contain a letter for me, which he was oharged 
to deliver V 

Pleased with this idea, Stan more hastily called a 
cab, leapt into it, and ordered the driver to take him 
to his uncle's house in Arundel Street, Strand. In 
twenty minutes he was set down accordingly at the 
abode of Mr. Rumford Buss, with whom he resided. 
He discharged the vehicle, rushed past the servant 
who admitted him into the hall, and was hastening 
towards the stairs in order to gain his own apartment, 
when his uncle, who had a white cotton night-cap 
ujpon his head, appeared at the parlour-door. 

" Charles, my boy," exclaimed the old gentleman ; 
"indeed, I may say, my dear boy " 

"One moment, and J am with you," returned 
Stanmore. 

" Nay, but Charles," cried Mr. Buss ; " I really 
must speak to you at once: indeed, it is a matter of 
the highest moment" 

Charles Stanmore was so deeply indebted to his 
uncle, not only for a variety of ktnd actions, but also 
for his present flourishing position in the mercantile 
world, that he did not choose to offend the old gen- 
tleman : he accordingly put a bridle upon the fleet 
steed of his curiosity, and hastened to the parlour, 
where Mr. Rumford Buss, who had got a cold, 
awaited hiin upon the sofa, to which he had re- 
turned. 

"My dear Charles," said Mr. Buss, " I have two 
most important matters to communicate to you : in- 
deed, 1 may assert, that they are of the highest im- 
portance — the very highest, Charles !" 

* Yes, my dear uncle !" said the young man. 

" Charles," replied Mr. Rumford Buss, in a most 
mysterious manner, w just look in that little china 
vase, and give me what you will find there." 

Stanmore proceeded to the spot thus indicated, 
and found a phial of medicine and a box of pills, 
which he handed to his uncle. 

" Now, then, Charles," continued the old gew..**- 
man, " let me unburthen myself to you. 1 may well 
aay the word burthen, Charles; for a burthen the 
news have been to me throughout the day — and, I 
might add, the evening too." 

M I am all attention, uncle," said Charles, by way 
of hastening the communication. 

" Well, then," resumed the old gentleman, " pre- 
pare to hear these tidings— these most distressing 
tfdings. Mr. Pocklington " 

" Ah! what of him V cried Charles, anxiously. 

" Is going to marry his niece to this Lebeau, who 
is staying with him," answered Mr. Buss. " I have 
heard it from good — I may say, very good authority. 9 

"Indeed!" exclaimed Charles, somewhat disap- 
pointed ; for this event he had for some time sus- 
pected. 

"That is one thing," said Mr. Rumford Buss; 
"and this is another." 

" Which V cried Charles, seeing that his uncle 
only played with the pill-box, instead of proceeding 
with his observations. 

" And to tell you the truth," continued Mr. Buss, 
•peaking more mysteriously than ever, " I am afraid 
Pocklington's house is in a bad way. His bills, with 
Lebeau's name upon them, are flying about in all 
directions— all possible directions, i may say. It 



has even come to my ears that Lebeau discounts 
them where he can, and for what he can." 

"This is strange," said Charles: "I always 
thought that Pocklington was both a rich and a pru- 
dent man; and at least the latter, if not the former* 

" It is as I tell you, Charley" said Mr. Bust. 
" Cannot you understand what use we may make of 
this circumstance V 

Charles shook his head. 

"Then I will tell you," resumed the old gentle- 
man, smiling as archly as he could, and winking his 
eye at his nephew; "then t will tell you— yes, I 
think I may safely tell you. You see that Pockling- 
ton is in a scrape— in a devil of a scrape, I may say ; 
and that this Lebeau is helping to patch up his 
credit by procuring money to settle pressing de- 
mands. This, I think, is a demonstration— an in- 
controvertible demonstration, Charles. Now, you 
love this girl " 

" I did," interrupted the young man hastily, and 
with flushing cheek. 

" Ah 1 and you do," insisted Mr. Rumford Buss ; 
" and you do, you young dog— eh ! eh ! Well, sup- 
pose we oner to advance Pocklington a sum— a de- 
cent sum, I may say, on condition that — " 

" Never, my dear uncle !" ejaculated Charles, ris- 
ing hastily from his chair, and striking his hand 
violently upon the table : " Oh ! never, never! The 
time was when I would have done all that man 
could do for Maria Leslie; when I would have 
parted with my blood, drop by drop, to save her from 
the slightest pain*; * when I worshipped tlie very 
ground upon which she walked, and felt myself happy 
in being allowed to breathe the air which was breathed 
by her— when her lovely countenance was ever pre- 
sent to my imagination, smiling and joyous; and 
when the future years of my existence would have 
seemed as one vast void without her to irradiate that 
dread obscurity ! Oh ! that time has been, but it is 
passed — and can return no more! Were she to 
possess the universe as her dower, I would not now 
receive her hand. For, this night have I read a 
secret— a terrible secret— which has destroyed all the 
faint hope that my mind may have cherished since 
the fatal conviction that I was not beloved by. her, 
first broke upon my thoughts. That secret has also 
changed my disposition, and made me in one single 
hour vindictive and distrustful ! I seem to behold 
all things in anew light, and through a telescope 
the glasses of which are not like those that so lately 
aided my scrutiny of the world : in plain language, I 
am an altered man! I see that a disappointed love 
is the most chastening lesson man can receive in this 
world, and that no one knows the world until he has 
been thus tutored. It is not in the narrow-minded 
speculations of the commercial sphere in which we 
spend our days, that we learn to appreciate life in iu 
true colours. Oh! no— we must pass through this 
terrible ordeal before we can dare boast of our ac- 
quaintance with mankind and with the intricacies of 
this world!" 

Mr. Rumford Buss had listened with open mouth, 
and eyes dilated, to this speech, which his nephew 
delivered with a species of bitter emphasis that only 
too well demonstrated his sincerity. The worthy 
uncle was perfectly astonished at the manner of the 
young man : but, after a few moments' consideration, 
he persuaded himself that a disappointed passion wa» 
the cause of Stanmore's strange conduct ; and he de- 
termined not to irritate him bv pxrendiiitf the con- 
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venation on the unwelcome topic. He accordingly 
rang for his chamber candle, and hobbled off to bed, 
mattering between his teeth something to the effect 
** that he was unwell— indeed, we might say, very un- 
well" 

The moment Charles thus became his own master, 
he also repaired without delay to his bed-chamber ; 
and baring closely secured the door, he proceeded to 
inspect the pocket-book which Bertrand had so 
strangely thrown in his way. 

He took it from his coat pocket in which he had 
placed it, and perceived that it was an old and faded 
green leather book, very much soiled, and wotu out at 
the edges. Marvelling in his own mind that a Count 
should condescend to carry about with him so filthy 
and unaristocratic a companion, he was on the point 
of opening it, when the clasp met his view. 

As if a galvanic battery had been applied to him, 
he started— gasped for breath— and felt that his hair 
literally stood on end. For some moments he seemed 
as if he were about to faint ; and he threw himself 
into a chair, scarcely able to respire. 

The perspiration ran down his cheeks— his whole 
frame trembled violently — his brain appeared to 
whirl— his eyes grew dim. He suddenly leapt from 
his seat, and hastened to drink a glass of water. He 
then felt refreshed, and once more ventured to ap- 
proach the candle and resume his examination of the 
pocket-book. 

As a man might be supposed to gaze upon a 
spectre, did Stanmore contemplate that mysterious 
pocket-book. He appeared to dread to turn it over 
in his hand, for fear his eyes should encounter the 
sight of blood. He again examined the clasp, and 
muttered to himself, u It must be the same ! O Lord, 
how inscrutable are thy ways f 

And then he once more threw himself upon the 
chair, placed his elbows on his knees, and his face 
upon his hands, and indulged in long and deep medi- 
tation. 

Whatever might be the nature of his reflections, in 
sooth they were of no felicitous kind. He sobbed at 
one moment, as his cheeks rested upon his hands— 
and laughed wildly at the next 

At length be rose from the chair, and paced the 
room with agitated and uneven steps, occasionally 
striking his forehead with his hands, and muttering 
at long intervals, certain broken sentences, which 
only too well indicated the perturbed state of his 
mind. 

Half-an-hour thus passed away : the wick of the 
candle was long, and the light which it shed was un- 
certain and glaring. The room was large, and only 
a portion of it was irradiated by the glimmering 
candle, the lustre of which every moment became 
more and more feeble. 

Suddenly Stanmore started : a noise, for which he 
could not account, but which frequently happens in 
old houses, fell upon his ears: — and he glanced ner- 
vously and anxiously around him. He did not be- 
lieve in the possibility of supernatural appearances : 
and yet he felt alarmed— he scarcely knew why. A 
figure seemed to haunt him ; and he dared not glance 
in the direction of that pocket-book which had 
awakened such extraordinary emotions in his mind ! 

At length a thought struck him:— he had not 
examined the contents of the book; and he sum- 
moned up sufficient courage to advance towards the 
table where he had left it, and take it in his hand. 
A- -hat moment the bell of St Clement's Church, in 



the Strand, struck twelve :— not a sound was heard 
throughout the house, nor emanating from the street ; 
and the solemn silence of the mysterious hour, added 
to the dread suspicions evidently aroused in his mind 
by the appearance of the pocket-book, made him 
shudder as he cast an anxious glance around him. 

u Avaunt, idle fears !" he exclaimed ; and he then 
endeavoured to laugh at his own unaccountable 
alarm : but the echoes of the vast apartment seemed 
to mock him with their replies. 

He took op the pocket-book, and opened the clasp 
with a trembling hand. 

M Yes— it is the same 1" he ejaculated, as the ar- 
rangements of its interior met his eyes. ** My God ! 
my Ood! to what frightful mystery have I now dis- 
covered a clue V 

The only documents which the book contained 
were an old passport, made out in the name of 
Bertrand, and dated about three years back, and a 
letter, written about the same epoch, from Madame 
Bertrand to her son. This letter was immediately 
perused by Stanmore, whose astonishment was some- 
what excited when he found the venerable parent of 
the self-styled Count reproaching him with certain 
peculations effected by him in her own residence, but 
however assuring him that if he would return home 
she would receive him with open arms. 

These documents and three Bank of England 
notes, each for five pounds, were all that the pocket- 
book contained. 

Charles Stanmore was therefore more than ever 
surprised that these articles should have been en- 
trusted to him : for he did not for one moment sus- 
pect that had the pocket-book contained the auto- 
biography of Bertrand, with the narrative of all his 
villanies, and those of his companion, it would have 
been handed over to him all the same, in that mo- 
ment of its owner's alarm and trepidation. Stan- 
more did not however bewilder his mind with con- 
jectures relative to the object or the cause of his 
being entrusted with the pocket-book : he contented 
himself with the certainty of its being in his pos- 
session, and suddenly found himself devoured with 
suspicions which it was his duty and determina- 
tion to clear up. 

At a late hour he' sought his couch, after having 
thanked heaven for thus putting in his possession an 
article which seemed to have produced so singular an 
influence upon his mind ; — and after a feverish sleep 
he awoke early. 

For a moment he was induced to believe that he 
had been dreaming: but a single glance towards the 
table, where he had left the pocket-book, convinced 
him that the circumstances just detailed were not 
the effects of a troubled ima ination. 

Having hastily dressed himself, he desired one of 
the servants to procure a post-chaise, it being his 
intention to proceed to Dover without delay. 

His resolution was speedily communicated to his 
uncle; and a reason, easly found amongst his 
various mercantile pursuits, was assigned for this 
sudden determination ; his presence, he declared, 
being required in Paris within as short a time as 
possible. Mr. Rumford Buss wished his nephew " a 
pleasant journey— indeed, he might say, a very plea- 
sant journey ;" and in a little time the young miui 
was proceeding rapidly along the road towards 
Dover. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

THE MIDNIGHT RAMBLE. 

It was nearly one o'clock in the morning before 
Bertrand reached the house of Mr. Pocklington, in 
Broad Street 

He had wandered about the metropolis, scarcely 
knowing whither he was going or what plan to 
adopt:— and every time he heard footsteps hastily 
walking behind him, he started off into as quick a 
pace as his trembling limbs would enable him to 
adopt 

The hideous countenance of the individual whom 
he had seen expire in the public-house under the in- 
fluence of the liquor which was given to him for the 
purpose of amusing two rich members of the higher 
classes of society, haunted the wretched Bertrand at 
every step; and whenever he turned the corner of a 
street, he trembled lest he should encounter those 
ghastly features, and those wild, storing eyes that had 
scared him away from the scene of death ! 

A variety of turnings* and windings— for he fol- 
lowed no direct path — at length brought him to 
Waterloo Bridge. The toll-gatherer at the gate de- 
Mianded the usual fee ; and Bertrand paid it without 
knowing wherefore it was required, or whither the 
road across the river might lead. 

He ran hastily onwards, and reached the middle of 
the bridge before his mind had once admitted the 
reflection of what was his pursuit in that part of the 
vast metropolis. He stopped,— the cool breeze of 
the night seemed to carry a refreshing influence even 
in unto his very brain ;— and he then asked himself a 
question for the first time since he had left the Hay- 
market 

M What am I about to do 7 and from what danger 
am I shrinking?" said he aloud, as he threw himself 
upon one of the stone benches which are placed at 
intervals along the sides of the bridge. " At all 
tvents I had better seek Macaire, and know the 
worst— if any evil has really befallen him." 

He rose to retraee his steps ; and at that moment 
a dark cloud, which for some minutes previously 
had totally obscured the moon, passed away from 
the face of the beauteous planet, while a shower of 
silver light suddenly streamed upon the bosom of 
I the river. Bertrand stepped upon the bench, and 
: leant over the parapet to gaze upon the vast city, 
; which spread its almost endless wings on either side 
I of the river, like an eagle crouching on the ground, 
I while the mighty dome of St Paul's might almost 
1 be deemed the erected head of the noble bird, 
| proudly lifting itself towards the sky! The ceaseless 
i hum of the large city, which has known no moment 
; of rest for a thousand years, fell upon the ear of him 
who stood in the centre of the mighty arm which 
man has cast across the placid stream to connect the 
portions of the great metropolis of England. 
That busy hum reminded Bertrand of the unceas- 
; ing activity which fills every corner of this mighty 
city, and which is not altogether suspended during 
the hours of night As the gushing currents of 
human blood flow through every vein and pore of 
the compact frame— so does the stream of multi- 
tudes circulate amidst the vast avenues and channels 
afforded by the streets and thoroughfares of London. 
And even there the similitude does not end ; for as 
the human frame becomes disorganized, and the 
passage of the vital fluid is suddenly chilled in the < 



veins, so will the day come when this mighty as* 
semblage of edifices shall be destroyed, and the pro- 
gress of its living ocean of people be arrested for ever ! 

But it is by moonlight that this mighty Babylon 
is to be seen to advantage from the bridge on which 
we have left one of the heroes of our tale. When 
the bright and pure stream of the moon's silver light 
mingles with the ripples of the wide river, and when 
the bosom of the Thames shines like a lake of quick- 
silver, reflecting in dark colours all the buildings 
that crowd upon its banks, reproducing in faithful 
outlines the arches of Somerset House, and continu- 
ing in a- complete circle those of the bridges seen 
from that of Waterloo;— when the gigantic dome of 
St Paul's appears to be roofed with silver, and its 
pinnacle tipped with gold ; — and when the eye may 
faintly trace the outlines of the hundred towers 
which rise above the temples of the Deity, within 
the scope of the spectator's view from the spot where 
we have placed him,— a sentiment of melancholy 
pleasure steals into the inmost soul, and a feeling of 
awe, mingled with calm delight, takes possession of 
the mind ! . 

Then, in that hour of sweet moonlight, how lovely 
is the river itself,— when the course of its banks is 
traced by its own stream, — when its width is marked 
by the curved lines of lamps extending across its 
bosom, upon the bridges thrown over it, — when its 
surface reflects, with ever-varying redundancy, the 
thousand of stars that light it from above,— and 
when the tranquillity of its waters seem to allure 
with coquettish smiles the suicide to end his worldly 
troubles in the dark depths beneath that glittering 
surface. 

Even the heart of Bertrand was affected by the 
contemplation of the scene which we have here faintly 
endeavoured to sketch, and by the emotions which 
that scenery excited within him. Villian as he was 
he could not divest himself of those softer feelings 
which naturally belonged to his cowardly disposition. 
But this contemplation served to calm his mind: 
and he began to reflect seriously on the groundless- 
ness of those fears which for the previous two hours 
had urged him to wander about the metropolis like a 
being without a home. 

He then for the first time recollected that he had 
given his pocket-book to the individual who had ac- 
costed him in the Haymarket.s but he did not call to 
mind the fact that that individual was Charles Stan- 
more. He, however, regretted his indiscretion in 
having parted with an article which had been foi 
about five years in his possession, and which he hai 
never been able to cast away, some fatality invariably 
suggesting to his mind the necessity of retaining it 
That the contents of the letter or the passport could 
at all affect his safety or his position iu London, he 
did not apprehend ;— and he was too careless in re- 
spect to pecuniary matters to deplore the loss of the 
bank-notes. He, however, regretted that of the 
pocket-book, which he had obtained under circum- 
stances that had attached to it a species of supersti- 
tious mystery, essentially calculated to operate upon 
an attenuated mind, like that of Bertrand. 

We before said that it was about one o'clock in tt 
morning when Bertrand arrived at the merchant's 
house in Old Broad Street All the family had re- 
tired to rest : but Macaire had promised to sit up tor 
his friend the Count 

" In the name of God, what makes you o late V rt 
demanded Macaire. 
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* In the same name, give me a little brandy, or my 
nerves will x never recover this ramble* answered 
Bertrand, glancing towards the table, upon which 
decanters and glasses were standing. 

Bertrand related the adventures of the evening, 
with all their details, except the circumstance of 
parting with his pocket-book. In the suppression of 
this portion of his history, he did not dread detection 
from his associate; as Macaire was unaware of the 
fact of such an article having ever been in his pos- 
session, 

"Very well, Bertrand," said Macaire, when the 
narrative was brought to a conclusion. " The man 
who died in the public-house must have terminated 
his mortal career, as the journals say, one day or 
another ; and perhaps he would have been hanged, 
bad not the pots of porter intervened, to supply him 
with another kind of passport to the other world. 
So long as great men, like you and me, Bertrand, re- 
main, the world will move on as usual ; and " 

5 



"And what?" demanded Bertrand, perceiving 
that his companion hesitated. 

" And when we are gone," added Macaire, with s 
sigh, " others will spring up in our places." 

u So they will," said Bertrand assentingly. u My 
precious nerves! I am lost in bewilderment when I 
think of all that man is capable of doing " The fact 
is, I have been contemplating London from one of 
the bridges ; and, when I reflect on its vastness and 
its wealth, I marvel how any one could possibly 
possess the indelicacy to present himself in such a 
city in the abject state of an individual devoid of 
cash!" 

"And yet you yourself were poor enougn in the 
equally fine city o* Paris, before you were admitted 
to the Club and to the cottage," cried Macaite, 
smiling. "But let us not retrospect: in a few days 
our fortunes will be ensured. Maria is most anxioux 
to become my wife " 

" And the uncle ?" said Bertrand, inquiringly. 
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" He has consented. I told you as much but 
yesterday." 

"And the aunt?" 

" Not a word of dissent has issued from her lips. 
It is a blessed thing to marry into a family where 
one is so much respected." 

u Do you know, Macaire," observed Bertrand, 
after a short pause, " that I was desperately alarmed 
by the conduct of your intended at the theatre? 
Of all places for young ladies to choose to scream 
out in, the theatre appears to me the least eli- 
gible." 

" Enough of that P said Macaire. * The young 
dove is taken in that snare which I once laid before 
for a lady of fortune, and which then failed ! But 
mark me now : in a short time Maria shall become 
irrecoverably mine; and then her worthy uncle 
may in welcome be informed of our names, our 
illustrious characters, and the persecutions we have 
endured at the hands of our ungrateful fellow- 
eountrymen." 

"Alas! if my poor old mother were with us," 
began Bertrand : " but " 

" Idiot P interrupted Macaire : " truce to this 
perpetual whining ! Tour poor old mother, as you 
call her, would spoil all. As it is, I am in constant 
dread of your follies : and, if you were not neces- 
sary to me—" 

u What then IT cried Bertrand, anxiously. 

M I should turn you adrift," laconically answered 
Macaire : then, in another moment he added, " No 
—Bertrand !— believe me, I did but jest Our in- 
terests are too closely linked together to permit us 
to separate." 

" O Macaire 1" said Bertrand ; " would you desert 
me, and abandon me to my fate after my faithful 
services to you ? I know that 1 am a coward— 
that 1 often mar your most favourite schemes— and 
that the state of my nerves is very, very feeble," he 
continued, in a whining tone : ° but I am really at- 
tached to you, Macaire— or else I should not "have 
left my old mother for the purpose of following 
your destinies." 

And, as he thus spoke, the poor fellow, villain as 
he was, wept bitterly. 

"There—there, Bertrand," exclaimed Macaire, 
soothingly : " there is my hand 1 take it— and when 
I am no more, Bertrand, write my epitaph : for you 
are my only friend." 

" I am very much afraid, Macaire," said Bertrand, 
looking so exceedingly doleful, that his companion 
could scarcely refrain from laughter; "1 am very 
much afraid that we shall die within a very few 
minutes of each other." 

" Fool P cried Macaire, contemptuously. 

" I cannot help my own thoughts," added Ber- 
trand : " but perhaps these gloomy reflections are 
the result of my nervous state. However, whether 
we happen to be in England or in France— whether 
f e remember the Dover road, or the cottage of 
Chaivbreuil Wood— whether we call to mind the 
French merchant journeying in a post-chaise in 
England, or the English merchant travelling on 
horseback in France " 

** Silence I" ejaculated Robert Macaire, starting 
from his seat, and striking Bertrand forcibly upon 
his shoulder: then by way of soothing his own 
leelings, he had recourse to his snuffbox, tne 
creaking sounds of which caused his nervous coin- 
oauiou to give a more terrific start than even the 



blow. "Be a man, Bertrand— and if you cannot 
arm yourself with courage " 

M What then should I do ?" inquired the poor ' 
devil, who had not as yet recovered from his terror 
and melancholy mood, the several emotions of 
which predicaments produced the most ludicrous 
effects upon his countenance. u What then should 
I do ?" repeated Bertrand. 

N Drink brandy," returned Macaire. M But it is 
now three o'clock; and I must retire. I have 
ordered the servant to call me early, as I have 
many arrangements to make for my ensuing wed- 
ding. To-morrow, moreover, I shall write to our 
friend Martigny in Paris, and send him a hand- 
some donation towards the funds of the Club ; as 
we never know whether we may want to avail our. 
selves of its services again. Prudence is the duty 
of all foreseeing men." 

M But when is your wedding to take place 7* de- 
manded Bertrand. 

" This day month," was the answer. u I have 
calculated that it would not be safe to prolong the 
delay ; and delicacy will not admit of the nomina- 
tion of an earlier date. I like to be prudent and 
decent at the same time, Bertrand." 

u Oh ! if I only had your nerves P muttered Ber- 
trand to himself, as he slowly ascended the stain 
towards his bed-chamber. 



CHAPTER XII. 

CHARLES STiKllOBI. 

It was about nine o'clock in the evening— on the 
third day after the events related in the two last 
chapters— that Charles Stanmore entered Paris. 

It was by the Faubourg St. Denis that he arrived 
in the peerless city of Europe ; and although he 
had frequently visited that capital on former occa- 
sions—and although his mind was intent upon mat- 
ters of deep import to his happiness, he could not 
suppress a sentiment of delight as he once again 
gazed upon the lofty buildings and noble edifices 
of a city which he had always loved. The gay 
shops, the theatres, and the cafes were all lighted 
up at the hour of his arrival ; and the Boulevards 
were as usual thronged with people. 

There is an air of gaiety and joyousness about 
Paris which is found in no other metropolis in the 
world. All the faces that you meet seem to wear 
an aspect of pleasure ; and although the myriads 
of shops and marts teem with the choicest produc- 
tions of the world, in all their perfection, and of all 
kinds, Paris still seems rather a city of pleasure 
than of business. 

As the observer walks the streets of London, he 
meets the thousands of anxious faces which denote 
the deep pre-occupation of the mind and the uni- 
versal adoration of Mammon that directs the actions 
of the inhabitants of the richest of cities. But in 
Paris the merchant and the tradesman leave their 
business-looks behind them in their counting- 
houses and shops, ere they venture abroad; and 
when they meet each other at the cafes and the 
billiard-rooms, they banish all commercial topics 
from their conversation. The French seem to 
understand the fitness of places and scenes bettei 
than any other people of Europe : they adapt their 
discourse to the localities in which it takes place ; 
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—they can be serious behind the desk, and full of 
mirth and glee in the bosom of society. 

And what a noble sight is Paris to him who enters 
it at the hour when every window is glaring with 
light — when crowds of elegant young men and beau- 
tiful women are enjoying their ices beneath the shade 
of the trees upon the Boulevards — when the delicious 
strains of soft music echo from numberless private 
dwellings and public places of entertainment, in 
every street — when the gay Parisians issue from 
their abodes to enjoy the beauties of their pure 
atmosphere— when the numerous fountains of the 
metropolis impart a charming coolness to the air 
and sooth the senses with their harmonious rip- 
pling — and when the delighted crowds of joyful 
citizens repair to the numerous theatres of the 
Boulevards to witness the frolics concocted by 
Scribe, or to weep over the melodramas of Victor 
Hugo and Alexander Dumas. 

Stanmorefe vehicle passed rapidly up the Boule- 
vards, threaded its way through the crowds of 
carriages and equipages of all kinds which throng 
on that vast rampart of the city, and proceeded 
towards the Rue de la Paix, in which it stopped 
opposite the Hotel Mirabeau, where its occupant 
alighted. 

Having partaken of some refreshment, Charles 
retired to bis couch, in order to rise early and 
commence the business which he had in hand. 

At nine o'clock on the following morning he 
issued from the hotel, referred to a letter which 
he took from his pocket, satisfied himself as to the 
address of the house whither his steps were bent, 
and proceeded on foot to that quarter of Paris 
which is called the Marais. 

The Marais is situate on the eastern side of the 
Rue Saint Martin, and extends to the Boulevard du 
Temple. It is the district most densely populated, 
and yet by no means the poorest part of Paris. Hun- 
dreds of streets, lying thickly together, and which, 
once passed through, are almost immediately forgot- 
ten, form this portion of the capital. Amidst that 
vast mass of narrow avenues, crowded lanes, and 
dusky alleys, stands the Mont de Pie*te*, or great 
pawnbroking establishment of Paris ; and at a short 
distance is the Temple, so renowed in reference to its 
connexion with the fate of the despicable King and 
profligate Queen of France who perished on the scaf- 
fold of the guillotine. The Boulevard du Temple is 
not less famous for the attempt of the brave but too 
enthusiastic Fieschi, and for the death of the un- 
offending beings whose bosoms received the bullets 
intended to pierce the heart of the vile King who has 
been so deservedly kicked off the throne, and sent 
into a miserable exile. 

We think that the reader, who has the slightest 
acquaintance with Paris, can now ascertain with- 
out the aid of a map the precise position of the 
Marais. The streets of this quarter do not seem 
to belong, nor to bear the slightest affinity, to the 
remainder of Paris. The houses are, for the most 
part, squalid and dirty ; and the inhabitants in this 
respect are in keeping with their domiciles. The 
beautifully dressed bar-girl is not to be recognised 
in the Marais ; there the presiding divinity of the 
cafe* is neither attractive nor fascinating. At the 
corners of the streets itinerant disbursers of fried 
(Lsh, sausages and potatoes, take up their posi- 
tions; and the steam of their viands, with which 
Urge portions of garlic or onions are mixed up, 



offends the nose of the passenger, while the black 
smoke of the coal fires, kept in large iron pans to 
warm or cook these eatables, suffocates or blinds 
him. Such are the principle characteristics of the 
Marais— that eastern quarter of Paris which differs 
as much from the splendour, the cleanliness, and 
the wholesome atmosphere of the remainder, as 
Whitechapel does from the West End of London. 

It was into the Marais that Stanmore bent his 
way; and, after many inquiries, he succeeded in 
discovering a narrow lane leading out of the Rue 
Montmorenci. The name of this narrow lane, like 
Cervantes' certain corner of La Mancha, we do 
not choose to remember : suffice it to say, that of 
all the dirtiest avenues in the Marais, this was the 
most filthy. From one side to the other of the 
lane, there certainly was not an interval of more 
than two yards and a half; and every house was al 
least seven stories high. Even in that out-of-the- 
way and concealed place, was the architectural 
uniformity of buildings, which is so very remark- 
able in Paris, most strictly preserved; and had 
many of the dwellings been removed to large and 
capacious streets, cleaned, painted, and repaired, 
they would have served for the tenements of nobles. 
But there they were— those old and dirty mansions 
—pent up in a locality where, had they possessed 
the sculptural beauties of Athenian palaces, they 
must still have remained in obscurity and gloom. 

Having again referred to the letter before alluded 
to, Charles Stanmore looked for a house with a 
certain number, and entered the gateway. 

"Does a woman of the name of Bertrand still 
reside here ?" he asked of an old porter, who was 
sitting in a little lodge, cross-legged upon a high 
table, and occupied in mending a very antique 
pair of trousers. 

A reply was given in the affirmative ; and the 
old man, raising a pair of huge metal spectacles 
from his nose to his forehead, proceeded to indulge 
in a good long stare at the English gentleman. 

Having satisfied his curiosity, he turned round, 
and exclaimed to a woman of about thirty, who was 
sitting on a low chair over a dull wood fire, and 
nursing a baby, " Morbleu ! why do you not make 
haste and send that child to sleep ? We shall have 
no soup to-day ; for I am not going to wash the 
cabbages. I have got these trousers to mend." 

"Pray which is Madame Bertrand's room? 9 de- 
manded Stanmore. 

" Wait one minute," said the man : " and I will 
lead you up to it myself." 

With these words, he descended from his table, 
carefully placed his spectacles upon a little shelf, 
and issued from his lodge, exclaiming to his wife 
as he closed the low door behind him, " I wish 
you'd make haste and send Lolo to sleep, now." 

The old porter, who was probably fond of being 
known as the father of a young child, slowly as- 
cended a narrow and dirty staircase, muttering the 
following observations as he went along, for the 
express behoof of the gentleman whom he was 
guiding. 

" The stairs are somewhat dark, sir but we can't 
burn lights in the daytime : oil is not so cheap as 
it was nineteen years ago. You may lay that the 
stairs are also rather dirty ; but I can't waste time 
to clean them. Besides, my hens run up and down 
the house as they like— and Madame Bertrand has 
two cats of her own : I am not quite sure whether 
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one of the lodgers doesn't keep a pig : but this 1 
do know, that the fifth pair back has two dancing 
bears. One is quite raw where he sits down — you 
know where, sir j and the other has got a sort of 
»nange upon him." Then leaning his head over 
the balusters, when he reached the first landing, 
the old porter exclaimed at the top of a very 
cracked voice, " Make haste and send Lolo to 
sleep ; and do not forget the garlic in the soup." 

Stanmore muttered something expressive of his 
impatience : the old man did not however mend his 
pace nor his behaviour, but continued chattering 
as he ascended the stairs ;— and whenever he reached 
another flight, he stopped to call out to his wife 
over the balusters, and recommended her to send 
Lolo to sleep as soon as possible. 

Madame Bertrand is No. 6, on the top storey of 
all," said the old porter, as he commenced the 
last flight. " Poor thing ! she has lived many years 
in this house ; and once she occupied the ground 
floor. But I wonder whether my wife is sending 
that child to sleep or not ;"— and he called over 
the staircase, for the fifth time, to repeat his in- 
junction relative to Lolo. 

" What has been the reason of those changes in 
her abode T* demanded Stanmore, pulling the old 
porter towards him, and slipping a five-franc piece 
into his hand. 

"What was the reason, sir?" cried the man, 
rendered more communicative by artificial means 
than he ever naturally was : " why— poor Madame 
Bertrand once kept a decent shop on the ground- 
floor, and was as well off as any one in this street. 
But she had a rogue of a son who robbed her of 
all she possessed ; and every day she gets poorer 
and poorer. In proportion as her means became 
less, she was compelled to take a cheaper lodging, 
higher up in the house ; and if she goes on so much 
longer she'll soon have to mount to the tilings, as 
there's no room above her head. But I dare say 
her worthless son will never be contented till he 
has seen his old mother sleeping next to the chim- 
ney pots in the open air." Then leaning over the 
balusters, he roared out as loudly as he could bawl, 
" 1 say, is little Lolo asleep yet ?" 

"And what has become of this scapegrace?" 
inquired Stanmore, affecting an indifference which 
he did not feel. 

" Ah ! if the poor old creature knew, she would 
not be crying now," answered the porter. " But 
here we are at the door, and she can tell you more 
about him than I can. I thank you, sir, for your 
kindness : this pieoe of money will buy Lolo a new 
frock. The deuce take me! there he is crying 
away at a furious rate." 

As he uttered these words, the old porter rushed 
down-stairs with all his might, while Charles Stan- 
more knocked at the low door of the species of 
attic in which dwelt the object of his visit. A 
tremulous voice desired him to enter ; and, as soon 
as he had obeyed the summons, he found himself 
in the presence of an aged female, whose appear- 
ance was far more cleanly and respectable than he 
had expected to find it. 

The little room itself also wore a partial air of 
comfort and neatness. An alcove, which contained 
the widow's couch, was closed with clean white 
curtains : the red bricks, which formed the floor, 
were beautifully polished ; and the cups and plates 
were arranged upon a shelf with a conect view to 



uniformity and order. The old woman herself oc- 
cupied a large easy, chair near a fire-place, in which 
burnt three logs of wood, to cook the widow's 
frugal breakfast. A large cat lay at her feet; 
and near the window hong a bird-cage, in which =. 
bullfinch was piping its liveliest notes. 

Stanmore apologised for his intrusion ; but the 
old female received him with a remarkable urbanity 
of manner, and hastened to offer him a chair, 
from the seat of which the wiped the dust with 
her apron. 

" Without any preface," said Stanmore, as soon 
as he had recovered breath after climbing np the 
numerous flights of stairs that led to the widow's 
abode, "allow me to state that I have called in 
respect to your son. I believe yon are the writer 
of this letter T — and he handed her the document 
which he had found in the mysterious pocket- 
book. 

"That is my writing,* cried the poor widow, 
after having cast a hasty glance over the paper : 
then, clasping her hands together, she added, 
" Oh ! sir— if you know anything of my unhappy 
son, pray relieve my anxiety on his account f 

" It must be your son, then, who is at this mo- 
ment in London : I thought he was the person to 
whom the letter was directed, notwithstanding the 
trifling alteration in his name," said Stanmore, 
partly musing, and partly addressing himself to 
the widow. 

" He lives— and you have seen him?" exclaimed 
Madame Bertrand, casting up her eyes to heaven : 
then, in another moment, she said in a tone of 
voice the deep melancholy of which pierced to the 
very soul of Charles Stanmore,—" But I dare not 
ask you what is the nature of his pursuits ! It can 
be no good that has brought you hither 7" 

Stanmore made no reply— nor did he hear the 
the last few words of the widow's speeoh. His eyes 
had accidentally wandered towards the mantle* 
piece of the little room ; and, amongst the chimney 
ornaments that was tastefully arranged thereon, 
his glance had encountered an object which had 
fixed his attention with an interest even more acute 
than that experienced by him when he first gazed 
on the old green pocket-book. For some minutes 
he remained rooted to his chair, motionless, and 
deprived of all power of utterance ; and his eyes 
started wildly in the direction before described. 

" Are you unwell, sir ? Can I offer you some re- 
freshment ?" said the poor widow, alarmed when 
she noticed the strange attitude and conduct of her 
visitor : "anything that my humble apartment 
affords, is at your service." 

" Madame Bertrand," at length exclaimed 
Charles Stanmore, rising from his chair, and step- 
ping close up to the widow, whose hand he took 
forcibly in his own ; " answer me as you would reply 
to your God !" 

" What means this behavior, sir ?" cried the poor 
creature, now seriously alarmed : " if my son has 
wronged you, I am no participator in his crime. 
Heaven knows that I have suffered enough through 
him already !"— and as she uttered these words, 
she buried her face in her hands and wept bitterly. 
"Answer me," ejaculated Stanmore: "and no 
harm shall befal you. But an answer 1 must have 
—and woe be to you if you reply not truly I" 

" Speak !" sobbed the old woman. " Did you put 
ine to the rack I should not answer you with njort 
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sincerity than I am now prepared to do. Speak P 
And she hastily wiped away all traces of tears 
from her thin and hollow cheeks— those cheeks on 
which the iron hand of misfortune had traced un- 
timely wrinkles long before the advance of age 
had robbed her countenance of the glow of health. 
M This is my question," said Charles Stanmore, 
fixing his eyes steadily upon the widow's countenance, 
in order to read whether truth or falsehood might 
dictate her reply. M I perceive in your possession 
a watch-guard chain, of small value, but of pecu- 
liar workmanship. How came you by that chain ?" 
" Tour demand is easily satisfied," answered the 
widow, smiling amidst her deep grief— but hers was 
then a smile of triumph in her own innocence, for 
she saw that her strange visitor was resolved to 
read the very secrets of her soul < "your demand 
is easily satisfied," she repeated. " My son, before 
he abandoned me altogether, to follow the vile com- 
panion who has enticed him away from the road of 
virtue, was in the habit of paying frequent visits 
to the dwelling of some persons whose acquaint- 
ance he had formed through the means of the in- 
dividual who, as I before said said, worked his ruin. 
On a particular occasion, when he returned from a 
visit to those friends, he wore that guard, which he 
declared the daughter of one of them had given 
him." 

M He lied !" exclaimed Stanmore, fiercely ; then, 
instantly curbing his passion, he said, M Can you 
call to mind the period when this circumstance oc- 
curred?* 

* Oh ! easily," answered Madame Bertrand ; and, 
after an instant's consideration, she added, " That 
chain must have been about five years in my pos- 
session." 

A convulsive movement seemed to agitate Charles 
Stanmore's frame, as the widow made him this 
reply ; and, throwing himself once more upon the 
chair, he fell into a deep reverie, which Madame 
Bertrand, notwithstanding her surprise at the 
singularity of his behaviour, did not venture to in- 
terrupt 

Five minutes passed away; and the silence that 
had succeeded the widow's answer above quoted, 
remained unbroken. 

At length, Stanmore, as if acting from a sadden 
impulse, started from his reverie, and exclaimed, 
* Where do these friends of your son's reside?" 

He then awaited the reply with ten thousand 
times more anxiety than that evinced by the gam- 
bler who is playing for his last stake. 

" I seldom questioned my son relative to his pur- 
suits," replied the widow ; " for, alas t his treatment 
of me was far from kind t But, to the best of my 
recollection, the house, at which he assured me 
ne was a constant visitor, was upon the road to 

Lyons " 

"To Lyons!" ejaculated Stanmore: "speak— 
proceed— tell me all yon know— forget not a sylla- 
ble—speak, speak I* 

"That is all I know," said the poor woman, again 
seriously alarmed by the wild and impassioned 
manner of her visitor : " save that the house was 
about thirty miles distant from Paris, and in the 
neighbourhood of a wood." 

"And what were the names of those friend>?" 
demanded Stanmore, as hastily as before. " Who 
were they ? are they there still ? were they all one 
family— men and women? Tell me all you know J" I 



" I cannot answer those questions," replied 
Madame Bertrand ; M because 1 myself am ignorant 
of the particulars with which you desire to be ac- 
quainted. One thing only can 1 tell you,— and that 
is the name of the wretch, whom Ood forgive me 
if I curse— for he has been the ruin of my boot 
dear — dear son I" 
" And that name?" demanded Stanmore. 
M Macaire I" replied the widow. 
" Macaire!" ejaculated Charles Stanmore, unable 
to conceal his astonishment. "What — Robert 
Macaire— he who is already so well known to fame, 
and who has been guilty of a thousand crimes I— 
that accomplished adventurer— that experienced 
cheat— that crafty villain ! Was he the ruin of your 
son?" 

"Alas! he was, sir," returned the poor widow, 
the tears again following each other rapidly down 
her withered cheeks. 

" Have you ever seen this Macaire T asked Stan- 
more, after a short pause, during which he was 
again wrapped np in the deepest thought 
" Once— and once only," was the reply. 
M Tell me— does he resemble the portrait I am 
now about to draw ?" demanded the young man : 
and, true as the faithful limner, he described in a 
few words tho personal characteristics and appear- 
ance of the lover of Maria Leslie. 

M The same— the same 1" rejoined the widow. 
" And now answer me one question— is he still with 
my son?" 

" He is," replied Stanmore, rising to depart, and 
muttering between his teeth,—" O proud and dis- 
dainful Maria, to what a depth hast thou not fallen ! 
A bandit's bride— ha ! ha ! a bandit's bride 1 The 
lurking thief— the cut-pun* — the assassin, is 
more worthy of the wealthy heiress than the plod- 
ding merchant! This is my revenge — ohl too 
glorious revenge ! But let me not interrupt the 
fair one's dream of bliss as yet: let her be irre- 
coverably bound to him who has doubtless already 
triumphed over her virtue, and revelled in her 
charms ;— let her become his wife, and then will I 
tear away the veil that conceals so many horrors 
from her sight! Then will 1 point to the abyss 
which yawns beneath her, and which delusive 
flowers, twining over its aperture, have hitherto 
concealed 1 Ohl what a triumph will be mine I 
And then— a double revenge— the scaffold— the 
executioner !" 

Stanmore was thus declaiming in his native lan- 
guage to himself; but the widow was naturally 
alarmed by the agitation of his manner, and the 
terrible emphasis of his language. She then re- 
flected, for the first time, that she had readily an- 
swered all ihe interrogations pat to her by astranger ; 
and a horrible suspicion suddenly entered her mind. 
Could her visitor have sought testimony from her 
own mouth to adduce against her son ?— and where- 
fore were his feelings so strangely excited by the 
appearance of the chain ? 

Borne down by the weight of her afflictions and 
the intolerable burthen of her dread suspicions, she 
threw herself at the feet of Stanmore, clasped her 
hands together with frenzied anguish and ejaculated 
in a tone of the deepest despair, " oh ! sir— whoever 
you may be, do not harm my son ! Consider— he 
is my child — my own child —and that I love him, 
bad as he is ! Lost, wretched, profligate, though 
he be— oh ! I love him— and hist fate is bound up 
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with mine ! Tou do not hear me, sir— yon do not 
attend to me : oh 1 regard my prayers, as yon hope 
for salvation yourself ;— do not bereave the poor 
widow of the only solace left to her in this world I" 

" Rise — compose yourself, my good woman," in- 
terrupted Staomore, now alarmed, in his turn ; for 
the thought that the poor heart-broken creature 
was on the pjint of becoming raving mad, in- 
stantly seized upon his imagination. 

u No— never will I rise from your feet, until you 
swear that you will not harm my child. Oh 1 I was 
the mother who bore him, sir— and I reared him— 
and I have suffered for him— and ten thousand tunes 
more may I haply be condemned to suffer in his be- 
half: but he is my child— and though the world may 
punish, may despise, may slay him— that same world 
cannot prevent a mother from loving her own child. 
I have been foolish to trust you with all I knew con- 
cerning him ; but I believed you, sir, to be a man of 
honour— an upright man; — I thought that you car- 
ried that much in your countenance! You came 
into the widow's house — she thought you would 
sympathise with her misfortunes; and you only 
came to see that her cup of gall was emptied, in order 
that you might fill it up again ! Once more I say — 
harm not my son !" 

The tears stood in Stanmore's eyes; but he had no 
promise to make that could console the widow. 
Gently but firmly disengaging from her grasp the 
hand which she had taken in hers, he made a preci- 
pitate retreat towards the door, and succeeded in 
effecting his escape from that abode of affliction. 

M Great God! he is gone— and he did not promise 
to be sparing of my son !" exclaimed the wretched 
woman, when she heard the door of her apartment 
shut behind Stanmore's retreating steps. u My son ! 
my son I" she added, and fell upon her knees on the 
cold floor of her chamber. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

THE BEAUTY OF THE COTTAGE. 

Stanmore descended the stairs as quickly as his 
feet could carry him, and rushed into the street, not- 
withstanding the cries of the old porter, who was 
leaning over his half-door, and inviting the liberal 
English gentleman "just to step in and see little 
Lolo, who was now fast asleep." 

But Stanmore heeded him not i 

A small portion of the young man's self-imposed 
task was only as yet accomplished; and he deter- 
mined to lose no time in profiting by the information 
he had so fortunately succeeded in eliciting from the 
poor widow. 

Arrived at the end of the lane, the thought struck 
him that he should possess himself of the guard- 
chain if possible ; but his disposition was naturally 
generous and kind : and he dared not venture again 
to meet the agonising countenance of that distressed 
parent He accordingly pursued his way towards 
the Rue St Martin, where he obtained a cabriolet, 
which speedily set him down at the gate of the Hotel 
Mirabeau, 

In case the reader should be surprised that Charles 
Stanmore did not at once proceed to the commercial 
establishment of Messrs. Lallemand and Company, 
and inform them of the cheat practised by two de- 
signing villains upon their correspondent in London, 



it may be as well here to observe that the entire ma- 
chinery of his present system of action was set in 
motion and governed by one sentiment: and that 
sentiment was a thirst for the most deadly vengeance. 
His slighted love and wounded pride even so far 
overcame the generous feelings of his nature, as to 
cause him to include the beautiful Maria Leslie in 
the list of those against whom he was working his 
projects ; and, in order that his vengeance might be 
the more complete, it was necessary that the mar- 
riage of Macaire and Miss Leslie should take place. 
This once accomplished, the ground would be suffi- 
ciently tilled for him to sow the seeds of the terrible 
poisons that he was intent upon rearing. He had, 
moreover, another and more dreadful mystery con- 
nected with Bertrand, and probably with Macaire, 
to clear up;— and thus the reader will at once un- 
derstand the motives which induced him to postpone 
his visit to Messrs. Lallemand and Co, and to for- 
bear from communicating with Mr. Pocklington in 
London. 

That the guests of that gentleman were the indi- 
viduals by whom he was robbed in the Calais mail, 
he now felt perfectly convinced: that they had per- 
petrated the horrible crime with regard to the real 
Lebeau, or that even this individual had ceased to 
exist, he of course entertained not the slightest sus- 
picion. Nor did he trouble himself to reflect upon 
what might be the ramifications of Macaire's plans : 
his hope of vengeance, and his deep solicitude to <in- 
ravel the mystery above alluded to, and to which he 
already possessed a certain clue, occupied all his 
thoughts. 

And, ere we proceed with the thread of our narra- 
tive, let us observe, in partial justification of the con- 
duct of Charles Stanmore, that a thirst for vengeance 
is one of the elementary passions belonging to that 
frail being which we call Man ; and that a slighted 
love can tutor the best of hearts to conceive and-nurse 
the most vindictive feelings. Wound but the pride 
of man, and the tail of the snake is trodden upon; 
the effects of that rash deed recoil with tenfold fury 
upon the aggressor ! 

The moment Stanmore arrived at the Hotel Mira- 
beau, he ordered a post-carriage to be immediately 
got ready: and, as soon as his commands were 
obeyed, he jumped into the vehicle and desired the 
postilion to take the Lyons road. 

He then threw himself back in the chaise, and gave 
way to his reflections. 

It was about twelve o'clock in the day when he 
thus entered upon his journey; and the meridian 
sun shone in all its power and beauty upon the fair 
city of Paris. The gilded pinnacle of the Hospital of 
the Invalids reared its summit to a cloudless sky ; 
and the thousand towers and domes of the great me- 
tropolis all borrowed fresh splendour from the beams 
of that refulgent sun. 

But Stanmore noticed not the grandeur and mag- 
nificence of the scenes amidst which he was passing- 
and it was only when the carriage emerged from the 
mighty Babylon upon a broad and level road, shaded 
on each side by a long line of lofty trees, that th? 
young man awoke from his reverie, to enjoy the in- 
vigorating breeze which swept across the plains. 

For a short time everything he met intimated the 
approach to a vast city. The cumbrous diligence, 
drawn by five strong Norman horses — the commer- 
cial wains— the private carriage— the hired vehicle — 
and the ponderous omnibus, followed each other in I 
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quick succession aa Stanmore's chaise entered upon 
the Lyons road. 

Bat as the distance between him and Paris rapidly 
increased, longer intervals ensued between the appear- 
ance of the various vehicles moving upon the great 
thoroughfare; and at length the pinnacles of the 
Pantheon, the Invalids, the Sorbonne, and the Col- 
lege of the Institute, and the gigantic towers of Notre 
Dame, St. Sulpice, and St Jacques, were no longer 
visible from the window of the chaise. 

From time to time Stanmore saw gay and laugh- 
ing peasant-girls loitering along the sides of the road ; 
and at any other period he might have amused him- 
self with catching a hasty glimpse, as the carriage 
passed them by, of those piquant countenances and 
those graceful forms which characterise the French 
country maidens. 

It was about four o'clock in the afternoon when 
the vehicle stopped at a little village which formed 
the third stage from Paris, having accomplished a 
distance of about eight-and-twenty to thirty miles. 
Stanmore descended at a humble but cleanly inn, 
which was the only one in a hamlet containing 
probab ly a hundred inhabitants. 

* Shall I order out the post-horses r demanded 
the landlord, cap in hand. 

"No— it is not my intention to proceed any 
farther at present," replied Stanmore. " I have a 
particular object in view in making myself ac- 
quainted with the environs of this village." 

M Ah ! nothing is more beautiful, sir," exclaimed 
the host, buoying himself up with the idea that 
his guest was determined to stay with him several 
days. " There is a fine lake with plenty of fish close 
by— that is, not more than seven miles off— quite a 
trifle of a walk; and there is the Chateau in the 
valley by the side of the river ; and a little further on 
the road there is the wood of ChambreuiL" 

*Ahl" ejaculated Stanmore; "and pray at what 
distance is this wood ?" 

" About three miles," answered the host, after a 
moment's consideration. "But notwithstanding its 
beauty, it is a sad lonely place." 

M Is there no bouse near it V demanded the young 
man, affecting an air of the most complete indifference, 
and pretending to be occupied in contemplating a 
picture of Napoleon that was hung in a frame over 
the mantel-piece. 

*Oh! there is a cottage, if you like to call that a 
house, at the entrance of the wood," answered the 
host, somewhat unwillingly; for the truth was, that 
the dwelling to which he alluded was a small public- 
house, and he was afraid of losing the custom of his 
present guest: he accordingly took care to add, " But 
no one can drink the liquor there ; and, in addition 
to that, the house does not enjoy a very good reputa- 
tion. Some years ago it used to be frequented by 
very queer characters." 

M I shall, nevertheless, commence my ramble this 
evening," said Stanmore. " Take care and have a 
good supper for me on my return : I shall probably 
be back at nine o'clock." 

" But, sir " began the landlord. 

M Order my trunk to be taken up-stairs," cried 
Stanmore, in a tone which admitted of no further re- 
monstrance with regard to his plan; " and show me 
the way to my apartment." 

The landlord did as he was commanded ; and in a 
few minutes Stanmore found himself alone in a com- 
fortable though humble bed-chamber. Without a 



moment's delay, he opened his trunk— took there- 
from a brace of pistols, which he concealed about his 
person— and then commenced his walk towards the 
wood. 

The road consisted of an uninterrupted avenue of 
tall trees as far as the eye could reach ; and the whole 
of the adjacent country was interspersed with groves, 
During the entire walk, Stanmore did not encounter 
a soul, save when a diligence, on its way from Lyons 
to Paris, passed him hastily by. 

When he had proceeded about two miles and a half; 
his eyes fell upon a little cottage, standing on the 
left-hand side of the road, at the entrance of a thick 
wood. The wood itself covered a lofty hill, at the 
foot of which the cottage was situate. 

For a moment a shudder passed through his frame ; 
and an indescribable feeling of awe compelled him 
to halt in the middle of the road, as soon as his look 
encountered the cottage to which he had been di- 
rected. 

But a few moments' reflection was sufficient to 
nerve him with courage ; and he resumed his walk 
at a rapid pace. 

The cottage, as the landlord of the village-inn 
where Stanmore had stopped had informed him, pre- 
sented the appearance of one of those public-houses 
which are frequently to be seen by the way-side on 
the high roads in France. Without any hesitation, 
Stanmore knocked at the door, and was immediately 
admitted by a young female who ushered him into a 
room where a cheerful wood-fire was burning on the 
hearth. 

Stanmore threw himself upon a chair, for he was 
really fatigued with the exertions of the day ; and, as 
the apartment was dark, the young female lighted a 
candle which she placed upon the table. She then 
stood in a respectful attitude, evidently awaiting the 
commands or wishes of her guest 

Stanmore glanced towards this young person : and 
to his astonishment, his eyes encountered one of the 
most beautiful and interesting beings he had ever 
beheld. The facial line of her countenance was al- 
most straight, and only marked by those slight and 
gentle inflections which characterise the faultless 
Grecian style of beauty. Her forehead and nose 
formed a tine approaching to a perpendicular: her 
dark black eyes were small ; and the lower lid being 
raised a little, gave them a languishing look of the 
most enchanting sweetness. The lower lip was fuller 
than the upper, and thus bestowed an elegant round- 
ing upon the chin, which possessed no dimples. 

The beauty of this cottage-maiden was the most 
dignified that Stanmore had ever beheld ; and all 
her attitudes were replete with grace. Her jetty 
black hair was parted over her high and polished 
forehead, and gathered up beneath a little cap of 
snowy whiteness. Her shoulders possessed a re- 
markable elegance of slope ; and her waist was net 
upon the taper model of modern ladies of fashion, 
For her form was modelled according to that Grecian 
style of beauty which characterised her; and the 
Venus of Medicis might have served as her proto- 
type. 

Add to this an air of the most dignified modesty, 
and a slightly melancholy expression of countenance, 
and our picture is complete ; save with respect to the 
garb of this beautiful creature— and that was com- 
posed of the humblest materials. 

ike young girl seemed quite unconscious of her 
own charms ; and a deep blush overspread her couu- 
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tenance, when she perceived the enthusiastic admira- 
tion with which Stanmore surveyed her. She ac- 
cordingly requested to he informed, in a soft, and 
musical tone of voice, what she could have the plea- 
sure of doing for her guest f 

Stanmore then recollected his situation of a 
stranger in the house and the object of his visit, and 
inquired if he could be accommodated with some 
supper ? In the course of a few minutes a napkin 
was spread upon the table; and cold meat, wine, 
bread,&c<> were arranged thereon— the young girl per- 
forming her avocations with an ease and gracefulness, 
which added materially to her beauty. 

* I have travelled far to-day," said Stanmore, by 
way of commencing a conversation; "and am ex- 
ceedingly fatigued." 

The girl made no answer, but merely cast a glance 
towards Stanmore's dress, as if she wished to express 
her surprise that one so attired should have travelled 
on foot 

The young man penetrated her thoughts, and has- 
tened to account for that which had astonished her. 
In order to accomplish this aim, he was compelled 
to descend to a falsehood. 

u I am an Englishman travelling on foot to exer- 
cise myself in my profession— that of a landscape- 
painter," said Stanmore ; M and I have heard there is 
some beautiful scenery in these parts." 

u There is some beautiful scenery," replied the 
young girl, somewhat ironically : " but unless you 
have drawing materials with you, I am afraid that 
the fine views of our neighbourhood will be use- 
less."^ 

" I calculated upon being enabled to purchase 
those materials in this vicinity," said Stanmore, with- 
out losing his presence of mind. 

u The nearest village towards Lyons is seven miles 
ofiT* observed the girL " The one through which 
you must have ere now passed, is nearly three.'' 

" Then have I a long walk before me," cried Stan- 
more, eyeing his companion with the strictest scru- 
tiny, in order to ascertain if her suspicions with re- 
gard to some sinister object having caused his visit 
were set at rest 
M I am afraid you have," was her only reply. 
M This is a tavern, I believe ?" said Stanmore, after 
a few moments' pause, during which he ate a mouth- 
ful of the provisions placed before him. 
The young girl replied briefly in the affirmative. 
M Could I not be accommodated with abed for the 
night t" demanded Stanmore, after a moment's hesi- 
tation. 

u I cannot answer that question. In the course of 
half-an-hour the master of the establishment will be 
here. During my residence in this house, I do not 
recollect that any stranger has ever slept here," she 
added, her looks falling beneath the ardent gaze 
which the young Englishman fixed upon her. 

" Might I inquire how long you have resided here ?" 
he said, after another pause. 

" About four years and a half," was the answer. 
<* And might I be allowed to inquire wherefore you 
ask me these questions?" added the girl, in a dig- 
nified but perfectly respectful manner. 

" Simply because I remember stopping an hour at 
this house some five or six years ago, and I do not re- 
collect to have seen you here at that period," said Stan- 
more; and although he here uttered another false- 
hood, his manner was totally free from embarrass- 
ment, the nature of his position in respect to the fair 



creature whom he was interrogating, supplying him 
with ready answers to relieve his embarrassment 

« No— I was not here then /" she observed, with a 
deep — deep sigh; and Stanmore perceived that tears 
started into her eyes as she spoke. 

" I am afraid I have touched upon some tender 
chord,— that I have awakened some smothered grief 
in your breast, fair girl," said Stanmore, in a conso- 
latory tone of voice. " Perhaps your present lot is 
not that which the hopes of your infancy led you to 
expect T Indeed, an idiot might perceive that your 
manners and conversation were not formed in a cot- 
tage." 

" I intrude my griefs upon no one," said the young 
girl, in a firm but melancholy tone of voice. " Is 
there anything more with which I can serve you at 
present V 

" Nothing, fair girl," answered Stanmore ; " but 
let me not chase you away from the apartment! I 
was wrong to express my surmises : be assured, how- 
ever, that only the deepest interest in you— a sudden 
interest for which I cannot account— in luced me 
thus to give utterance to my thoughts." 

" I thank you for your kindness," returned the 
beautiful creature, casting a grateful glance which 
confirmed the sincerity of her words, upon Charles 
Stanmore: then, after an interval of silence, she 
added, " Should you require anything, I answer to 
the name of Blanche." 

Having uttered these words, the young girl opened 
a door at one end of the apartment, and hastily as- 
cended a flight of narrow stairs leading to the upper 
storey of the house. 

The chamber appeared to have lost its only orna- 
ment as soon as she had left it— so beautiful was she ! 



CHAPTER XIV. 

THE COTTAGE. 

For about a quarter of an hour did Stanmore sit, 
wrapped up in the deepest meditation, after Blanche 
had left the apartment where his meal was served up. 

That one so fair in person, so elegant in manners, 
and so superior in her conversation to anything he 
could have expected to find in a secluded cottage, 
should have resided in that solitary abode for nearly 
five years, he could not understand. A more beau- 
tiful creature Stanmore had never before seen: and 
he candidly admitted to himself that had he met her 
previously to his acquaintance with Maria Leslie, the 
latter would never have possessed an opportunity of 
rejecting his suit 

But then the question— how came so lovely a being 
an inmate of a place where he himself shuddered to 
find himself seated?— agitated his mind, and led him 
into a labyrinth of useless and unsatisfactory con- 
jectures. If the present proprietors of that cottage 
were the guilty beings he expected to find them, he 
nevertheless felt perfectly convinced that the mind of 
Blanche admitted no congeniality of disposition with 
theirs. 

It was impossible for any one so young (she 
was not more than sixteen) and so lovely to exercise 
the powers of duplicity to such an extent as 
to conceal a guilty mind beneath that angelic form, 
or to preserve a countenance of placid 'melancholy, if 
her soul were at all acquainted with crime. Such 
dissimulation was impossible: the young girl was 
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evidently as pure in morals as she was in name ;• 
and this conviction only rendered the mystery of her 
residence in that cottage the mose unfathomable. 

There was, moreover, m all her attitudes a grace 
which rather belonged to the halls of splendour and 
fashion than to the humble chambers of the cottage. 
Still were her manners as artless and unaffected as 
those of the poor peasant girl, but without the awk- 
wardness of the latter. Notwithstanding the pointed 
nature of some of her observations, and the acuteness 
of her perception, there was a naivett in her language 
which no one could assume. There were also a cer- 
tain harmony and uniformity in her style of beauty, 
which rendered that loveliness the more remarkable. 

Stanmore had an enthusiastic sojil ; and he imme- 
diately fancied that he perceived one of the Grecian 
maidens of former days ministering to him during 



• Blanche signifies M White.*' It is by no means an 
uncommon Christian name in France. 
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his repast. A beautiful landscape presents itself to 
the mind in a musical form— in concords %nd dis- 
cords: a noble idea given to a sculptor, speedily 
crystallizes in a plastic shape in his imagination : and 
thus did the active mind of Stanmore immediately 
adapt the loveliness of Blanche's person to the views 
which best suited his own tastes and predilections. 

Stanmore was aroused from his reverie by the 
noise of footsteps approaching the front door of the 
cottage ; and in a few moments a middle-aged man, 
accompanied by a female who appeared to be his 
wife, entered the room where he was seated. 

The man dofied his cap and made an awkward 
bow to his guest; the woman curtsied, and proceeded 
to stow away in a cupboard the articles which site 
and her husband had been evidently purchasing at 
the adjacent village. 

Stanmore cast a hasty glance towards the coun- 
tenance of the man. and experienced a feeling of' 
relief from the satisfactory result of his security. 
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" Fetch some wood, Paul," said the woman, ad- 
dressing herself to her husband ; " the night air is 
cold, and this gentleman doubtless stands in need of 
warmth as well as of refreshment" 

"See that he wants for nothing, Marguerite" cried 
the man, preparing to obey his wife's directions: 
"perhaps the gentleman will take a bed here?" 

"That was my wish," exclaimed Stanmore, over- 
joyed at this proposition ;— and he repeated the tale 
he had already told to Blanche, relative to his avo- 
cations as a landscape-painter. 

The story seemed to obtain implicit confidence 
with the master of the house and his wife ; and while 
the former left the cottage for the purpose of fetch- 
ing some wood from an adjoining shed, the latter 
arranged the supper for the family on a little table 
standing in a comer of the room. 

She then summoned Blanche, whom she seemed 
to treat with a species of kindness and respect which 
not a little increased the wonder of Stanmore relative 
to the ties that could possibly link the destinies of 
that lovely girl to those of the tenants of the cottage. 
As soon as the man returned with the wood, a 
large portion of which he piled up in a little closet 
beneath the stairs, the family sate down to supper - 
Paul having apologised to Stanmore for venturing to 
eat in the same room with himself. 

While those three individuals were employed with 
their evening meal, Stanmore threw himself back 
in his chair, and once again gave way to his reflec- 
tions. 

Hitherto he had been successful in all his re-* 
searches connected with the mystery he was resolved 
to fathom : but now that he had discovered the cot- 
tage indicated by Madame Bertrand, in what man- 
ner was he to prosecute his inquiries or investiga- 
tion ? If he questioned the master of this cottage, 
he would only excite the suspicions of that indi- 
vidual, even supposing that he might be connected 
with the matter occupying Stanmore's attention; 
and if be remained a silent observer of all that 
passed, he might continue in the same situation till 
the end of his existence. 

Uncertain what course to pursue, and anxious to 
remain for at least a few hours beneath the same roof 
with a being, in whom he suddenly found himself 
deeply interested, he resolved to pass that night in 
the cottage, so that in the meantime he could reflect 
upon the best plan to be adopted towards the fur- 
therance of his views. 

" Have you walked far to-day, sir V inquired Paul, 
turning towards his guest 

" Not very,— that is, I mean— a long way," an- 
swered Stanmore, embarrassed for a moment by a 
question which aroused him from his deep reverie. 

"There is some beautiful scenery in this neigh- 
bourhood," continued the man. 

M Have you dwelt long in the cottage you now in- 
nabit?" demanded Stanmore. 
" Seventeen years and upwards," answered Paul. 
"That is about the age of your daughter," ob- 
served Stanmore; although he was perfectly well 
aware, from a previous remark made by Blanche, 
that she was not related to those with whom she 
uved. 

" Mademoiselle Blanche is not my daughter, sir " 
said the land lot d of the little inn : "her own parents 

are dead —and " 

* 1 beg your pardon for having asked the ques- 
tion/ »n rem. pted Stanmore, perceiving that the black 



eyes of the beautiful girl darted a reproachful glance 
towards him, as if they would ask what injury she 
had done him, that be should thus revert to a chord f 
which vibrated to her very heart * 

He was annoyed that he had so far forgotten him. 
self; and he already felt that he would give worlds, 
did he possess them, to save the heart of that' lovely 
creature from one single pang ! 

Upon reference to the handsome gold watch which 
he carried in his pocket, he perceived that the time 
had glided away more rapidly than he had imagined, 
and that it was past nine o'clock. He accordingly 
signified his wish to retire to bis couch ; and Mar- 
guerite led the way towards a chamber in the upper 
storey of the cottage. 

The window of his little apartment looked into a 
small garden at the back of the house. 

The night was clear and beautiful ; the moon rode 
unclouded in the sphere above ; and its light enabled 
him to command an extensive view of the adjacent 
landscape. 

On his right hand was the wood to which Madame 
Bertrand had alluded in her description of the lo- 
cality of the cottage ; and the tops of its tall trees 
waved gently backwards and forwards to the evening 
breeze. Stanmore opened the window, and gazed 
upon the scenery around. 
Suddenly a thought struck himt 
" Perhaps it was in this very room 1" he said, al- 
most involuntarily, to himself; and his whole frame 
was convulsed with horror. 

He threw himself upon the bed, and gave way to 
the thousand conflicting emotions which agitated his 
bosom. But, amidst the murky clouds of his con- 
templation, one bright star seemed to shine with a 
steady and chaste lustre ;— and that star was Blanche ! 
In the course of a few short hours the image of this 
charming creature had taken a firm hold of his ima- 
gination. Madame de Genlis was a woman well ac- 
quainted' with the world ; and she believed in love at 
first sight! 

Stanmore had probably been three quarters of an 
hour upon his bed, without having once thought of 
divesting himself of his clothes and retiring to rest 
for the night, when the sounds of voices, apparently 
engaged in loud altercation, fell upon his ears. 
He started up, and listened. 
The voices emanated from below i and be could 
plainly distinguish those of Paul, Marguerite, and 
Blanche. 

"Retire to your own room, I command you," ex- 
claimed Paul, in in angry tone. 

" Never, while so horrible a suspicion remains in 
my mind," returned Blanche, with firmness and de- 
cision. 

"Silence! we shall be overheard !" ejaculated the 
hysterical tones of Marguerite. 

" It will be all the same to-morrow, whether you 
be overheard or not," said the melodious voice of 
Blanche. 

" What ! you will betray me ?" cried Paul, with 
menacing emphasis. 

" Assuredly I shall mention the more than hint you 
just now threw out," answered Blanche, in a firm and 
decided tone. 
" You dare not !" said Paul, ferociously. 
"Silence— I repeat !" cried Marguerite. "If ha 
were awake he could overhear us now." 

" You have mistaken me," said Blanche, in answer 
to the threat of the man ; " and I have been mistaken 
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in you. I have believed you to be honest ; and you 
imagine that I am a wretch. Our ideas of each 
other should have changed places: mine should have 
filled your breast ; and yours should have been en- 
tertained by me." 

" Well, well," said Paul, affecting to laugh ; " I was 
not in earnest Did the girl really think I would 
have robbed or murdered the young fellow t— - or is 
she looking out for a sweetheart V 

" 1 scorn your ribald jest," retorted Blanche, with 
emphatic dignity ; " and assure you that I am not 
to be deceived by your attempt to turn your horri- 
ble views into a joke. This is the last night I ever 
pass in this house; even though I be compelled to 
beg my bread from door to door I" 

"Hush!* said Marguerite. " Do not be angry, 
Blanche: he really did but jest!" she added, im- 
ploringl} 

" You will not persuade me against the conviction 
«)f my om reason," returned Blanche. " Enough of 
this for the present! To-morrow this young man- 
be he who he may— shall hear from my lips the dan- 
ger he has incurred by sleeping under a roof which 
he deemed secure P 

" I repeat — you dare not!" cried Paul, striking the 
table violently with his clenched fist, and forgetting 
that it was possible to arouse the object of this con- 
versation ;— for he little suspected that Stanmore 
overheard all that was said. 

"Remonstrance is useless," said Blanche, in a 
decided tone of voice : " my determination is fixed — 
nothing shall alter it" 

A heavy blow— a terrible oath— and a piercing 
scream fell upon the ears of Stanmore at this crisis ; 
and then something fell heavily to the ground of the 
apartment below. 

Without another moment's hesitation, he rushed 
down stairs, and confronted the ruffian Paul, at whose 
feet the unfortunate Blanche lay deprived of sense 
and motion. 

Paul held a pistol in his hand, with the butt-end 
of which he had struck the defenceless girL Charles 
Stanmore strode up to him ; and the villain, perceiv- 
ing that his plans had been overheard, and dreading 
the worst, aimed a desperate blow at the head of his 
guest 

The young Englishman parried it with his arm ; 
and drawing a pistol from his breast, discharged it, 
in the heat of passion, at the guilty wretch. The ball 
passed one inch from the miscreant's ear, and lodged 
in the wainscot at the further end of the room. 

Paul then rushed upon Stanmore with the fury 
and force of a wild beast; and, at the same moment, 
the object of this attack received a violent blow on 
the back of his head from behind. Marguerite had 
hastened to the assistance of her husband ; and for a 
few minutes Stanmore's existence encountered the 
greatest dangers. 

Paul was a man endowed with Herculean strength, 
and Stanmore was wearied with his exertions during 
the day. His assailants had seized hold of his arms, 
and Paul's right hand was about to deal another blow 
with the heavy pistol which it wielded, when Charles, 
by an almost superhuman exertion, succeeded in 
forcing his right arm from the iron grasp of the fero- 
cious Paul. 

This was the work of a second ; and to draw his re- 
maining pistol from his bosom was that of another. 
Paul had receded a few steps through the violence 
of the motion made by the young Englishman to 



withdraw his arm; and Stanmore discharged his 
pistol in the villain's face, as he was about to rush 
upon him with renewed force. 

This time the aim was unerring, — and the blood 
and brains of the wretched man sprinkled the face 
and garments of him who had thus succeeded in re- 
leasing himself from the jaws of death ! 

The corpse fell heavily to the ground ; and Margue- 
rite, with a piercing shriek, threw herself on the 
gory body of her husband. 

Stanmore now hastened to attend to the still in- 
animate Blanche. 

He raised her from the ground,— and, even in that 
moment of anxiety and horror, a thrill of delight 
nenetrated to his soul, as he held her beauteous form 
in his arms. A jug of water fortunately stood close 
by upon the table ; and, after a great deal of difficulty, 
by the aid of the pure liquid, Stanmore succeeded in 
recovering her. 

" Where am I ? who are you ?" murmured Blanche, 
as she opened her eyes, and met the glance of one 
whom, for the moment, she did not recollect 

"*Tis I — the young artist — who arrived here this 
evening," answered Stanmore, in a hurried tone. 
"But compose yourself: you are unwell!" 

" I have experienced a horrible dream," cried the 
young girl, raising herself from the position to the 
consciousness of which she suddenly awoke. "Oh! 
it was a horrible dream." 

At that moment her eyeajell upon the corpse that 
was lying on the floor ; and ■ the moaning voice of 
Marguerite, who was hanging over it, met hex ears. 

The whole truth then flashed to her mind : and 
she would have relapsed into her former state of in- 
sensibility, had not Stanmore forced some cold water 
down her throat She then perfectly recovered, but 
averted her eyes from the terrible spectacle before 
fier. 

" Let us fly— let us leave this horrible place !" she 
exclaimed, wildly clinging to him whom she looked 
upon as her protector : " Oh ! let us not linger here 
another minute." 

"This woman must be secured," said Stanmore, 
pointing to Marguerite : " the ends of justice will not 
be obtained, unless I take measures for her appre- 
hension." 

"Oh! no — leave her— leave her!" exclaimed 
Blanche. " I owe her some acts of kindness, bad 
though she be : and her captivity will not benefit 
you !" 

" I dare not leave her," returned Stanmore, uncer- 
tain how to act 

" Then not another moment can I remain in this 
horrible abode of crime and death," said Blanche, 
her countenance demonstrating all the agony of her 
mind: "not for worlds would I linger in such a 
spot !" 

"Blanche — dear Blanche," ejaculated Stanmore, 
scarcely knowing what he said, or what he did ; " you 
shall be obeyed. Let us leave this den together!" 

The young girl hastily threw a cloak around her, 
and tied her bonnet upon her head : she then rushed 
from the threshold of the cottage as if she were pur- 
sued by the spirit of the corpse that lay, all grisly 
and gory, within its walls. 

She only seemed to breathe freely, when the fresh 
breeze of night played upon her pallid cheek ; and, 
almost clinging to her protector, she entered the dark 
avenue which formed the main road, without daring 
>*> east a single glance behind her. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

BLANCHE DE LONGUEVILLE. 

Stanmore and his fair companion had walked a 
considerable distance without exchanging a single 
word, when Blanche suddenly exclaimed, " Whither 
are we going ?" 

During that interval of silence, they had both 
found leisure to collect their scattered ideas, and to 
reflect upon their respective positions. 

Stanmore suddenly found that he had become the 
only guide and protector of a beautiful creature, who 
had already— even in the space of a few short hours 
—•made a deep impression upon his mind ; and to 
this being was he probably indebted for the safety of 
nis life. 

Had she not raised her voice to defeat the plans 
and overrule the darkly-hinted schemes of the in- 
dividual who was then no more, the wretch would 
have found in the slumbers of his victim an oppor- 
tunity of putting his nefarious plot into execution. 
How deep a debt of gratitude did he not then owe to 
the beautiful creature who had thus wrested him 
from the jaws of death ! 

On the other side, Blanche herself had not the less 
surrendered her mind to the current of her ideas* 
The events of a few hours had thrown her upon the 
protection of an individual with whom she was 
scarcely acquainted ; and, at a late hour in the night, 
was he her only companion. But what other resource 
had she at this moment than that of following the 
young man in whose way Providence itself had 
.coined to have thrown her? He would at least 
conduct her to a place of refuge; — and she might 
then reflect upon the best course for her to pursue. 

" Whither are we going ?" demanded she, in a 
trembling tone of voice. 

" I will deceive you no longer," said Stanmore, in 
answer to her question ; and he sketched, in ten 
words, the object of his journey to the cottage, and 
made her acquainted with his name and real social 
position in the world. 

M There is a frankness in your manner, which in- 
duces me to believe all you have told me," said 
Blanche ; M and I will show you equal confidence in 
return. Alas! I have not much to tell,— nor is the 
little that composes my history, of a very cheering 
nature. My parents, I believe, died while I was 
very young ; and I had the misfortune of being an 
illegitimate child. My mother was the scion of a 
rich family : of my father I ean tell you nothing. 
My earliest recollections are connected with a lady, 
to whose care I was entrusted, and to whom a liberal 
income was paid for my support by my mother's 
father. With this lady I resided in Paris until I was 
eleven years and a half of age. I was well educated, 
and taught to believe that I was to move in the 
sphere to which I was brought up. My father's name 
was never mentioned to me ; and when I once asked 
some question concerning him, Madame de Longue- 
ville — for that was the name of the lady with whom 
1 lived — desired me not to allude to the subject. 
She often spoke to me of my mother; — but I 
was never allowed to see any of that deceased 
parent's family. I, however, understood that she 
tied of a broken heart, iu consequence of some dis- 
sovery made with respect to the character of my 
father, and which had prevented their union. To be 
hrief Madame de Longueville died su.ldeuly, when 



I was eleven and a half years of age t and a few days 
after this melancholy occurrence, a strange man 
came to the house, and told me that I was to go away 
with him. I obeyed, and followed this person in a 
chaise that was waiting for us at the door. My little 
parcel of clothes had been soon made up ; aud, with 
tears in my eyes, I was compelled to take lea v e of 
the abode where I had passed some happy days. 
The carriage took the road to Lyons, and late at 
night we arrived at the cottage where you found me. 
From that day up to this I have continued to reside 
with Paul Lemoine and bis wife, with whom my 
strange guide seemed well acquainted, and who in* 
habited the house at the period when I first became 
an inmate of it The strange person, who conducted 
me thither, told Lemoine, as I understood, that he 
should send him a certain sum of money at stated 
intervals ; and having kissed me, he returned to the 
chaise, which immediately drove away. I must re- 
peat that I observed during the few minutes which 
my strange guide passed with the tenants of the 
cottage, that he appeared to be upon remarkably 
good terms with them. From that moment I have 
never seen him again ; I however know that he has 
sent frequent remittances to Paul Lemoine to in- 
demnify him for any expenses he might incur 
through me. Paul and his wife treated me with 
kindness; and until this day I have not had any 
cause to suspect the integrity of their characters." 

" I return you my thanks for your confidence in 
me," said Stanmore. M When I made you acquainted 
with my name and avocations, it was not with a view 
of eliciting the secrets of your life in return ; but, 
since you have deemed me worthy of being the re- 
pository of your sorrows, rest assured that your trust 
will never be abused. Pardon me if I ask you a 
question connected with the inmates of the cottage 
we have just left" 

" I shall be only too happy to afford you any in- 
formation that lies in my power," returned Blanche. 
" Did an individual of the name of Pierre Bertrand, 
or another called Robert Macaire, ever visit the per- 
sons to whom your strange guide entrusted your" 
asked Stanmore. 

** Never," answered Blanche. " During the whole 
of my residence in that cottage, we only received a 
few guests from time to time ; and they were chiefly 
foot-travellers, who rested an hour or two at the 
house, partook of some slight refreshment, and then 
pursued their way. Indeed, it has frequently caused 
me to wonder that Lemoine carried on a business 
which produced him such little profit" 

" Then Bertrand must have deceived his mother 
relative to the manner in which he became possessed of 
that watch-chain," thought Stanmore within himself! 
"You see," continued Blanche, after a short pause, 
" that my life has been far from a very happy one. 
The mere fact of knowing that my birth is to me 
involved in such mystery and doubt, has often caused 
ine great uneasiness ; and then the certainty that sty 
mother's relations and friends looked upon me as the 
means of her disgrace — the cause of her untimely 
death— and the source of all her misfortunes, could 
not be supposed to have added to my felicity." 

" Poor Blanche !" cried Stanmore, almost involun- 
tarily : " would that I were your brother 1" 

" Alas ! had I but possessed one kind relative m 
the world— one soul to cling to— one bosom into 
which I could pour forth the fountain of my sorrows, 
many a pang would have been taken away from 
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those which this heart of mine has been compelled 
to endure ! And then there is another source of af- 
fliction still left to wound me : that is the dread that 
my father — the author of my being — was one on 
whom the family of her he loved could only look 
upon with disgust." 

"These are but surmises. Mademoiselle," said 
Stanmore; " and we should not yield to the illusions 
of the imagination. The reality of evils is, God 
knows! sufficient for weak and feeble Man !" 

In such discourse as this, did Stanmore and his 
fair companion beguile away the time, and lessen the 
distance, during their walk from the cottage to the 
village inn where the former had left his post-chaise. 
Stanmore's manner was kind but respectful to the 
unfortunate girl ; and she, on her part, placed the 
most implicit confidence in the honour and generosity 
of him with whom circumstances had so suddenly 
placed her, as it were, on terms of friendship. 

When they reached the inn, Stanmore in two 
words informed the landlord of alTthat had occurred 
at the cottage, and desired the chamber-maid to con- 
duct Blanche to the best room the house afforded 

He then retired to his own couch, where he enjoyed 
the delights of a sound slumber. 

He awoke early on the following morning, and pro- 
ceeded with the innkeeper to the house of the mayor 
of the village, whom he found busily employed in 
mending a large tub— the worthy functionary exer- 
cising, besides his magisterial attributes, the more 
onerous calling of a cooper. 

As soon as the mayor could be induced to abandon 
his hammer, and lay aside his leathern apron, he 
conducted Stanmore and the landlord of the inn to 
his little study, where his son immediately took down 
a deposition of Stanmore's account of all that had 
occurred at the cottage. 

A couple of gendarmes were then immediately 
sent off to arrest the woman, in case she should still 
be upon the spot ; and these officers were accom- 
panied by a surgeon and by the mayor's son, the 
latter of whom acted in the capacity of his father's 
adjunct, to draw up an account of the state of the 
locality, and of the surgeon's examination of the dead 
body of Paul Lemoine. 

The mayor then requested Stanmore to furnish 
him with his address in Paris, and desired him not 
to leave the village until the return of his son and 
the police-officers, in case Marguerite should be 
captured. 

The demand was immediately complied with ; and 
obedience was promised to the injunction. 

This matter having been satisfactorily settled, 
Stanmore returned to the inn, where he found the 
beautiful Blanche anxiously expecting him. The 
young lady's countenance was somewhat pale; but 
she was still so exquisitely lovely that Charles felt he 
could have died for her upon the spot 

In the course of the morning, the mayor sent to 
inform Stanmore that the gendarmes had returned 
from the cottage— that Marguerite had effected her 
escape— that the surgeon had made a report in con- 
formity to the terms of his statement— and that he 
was now at liberty to return to Paris as speedily as 
he chose. 

The chaise was accordingly ordered to be prepared, 
and the young man, with his fair companion, soon 
found themselves rapidly drawing near to the French 
metropolis. 

Stanmore was acquainted with a widow lady who 



had resided for many years in Paris. Mr*. Devereux 
was the relict of an English Colonel, who had died 
and left his wife a small but competent independence. 
She had no children nor family connexions to bind 
her to her native land; and, as she had passed some 
of the happiest days of her existence in Paris, when 
she was first married, and when the Army of Occu- 
pation enabled her husband to remain in active ser- 
vice in the vicinity of that capital, she had deter* 
mined at his death to fix her abode in that city. 
Stanmore's father had been an intimate friend of 
Colonel Devereux ; and, whenever Charles himself 
visited Paris, he never omitted to pay his respects to 
the widow of that officer. 

Aware that his arrival at the Hotel Mirabeau with 
a young lady, who came unattended by any female 
domestic, and unaccompanied by any baggage, would 
create suspicions by no means favourable to the 
chaste reputation of Blanche, Stanmore had deter- 
mined to conduct his beautiful companion to the 
dwelling of Mrs. Devereux, where he was well assured 
she would be received with the kindness merited by 
her charms, her accomplishments, and her misfor- 
tunes. 

The moment Charles communicated his plan to 
Blanche herself, she could not contain the enthusiastic 
expression of her gratitude for his prudence and fore- 
thought; and tears trickled down her lovely cheeks, 
as she formed her sentiments into words. 

But, oh ! far more eloquent were those crystal tears, 
and the language of those eyes from which they came 
than all the syllables ever woven into sentences by 
human tongue. The poor girl saw that she had met 
with a noble-hearted and generous friend ; and sbe 
did not repent the confidence she had placed in 
him. 

Mrs. Devereux was fortunately at home when the 
post-chaise stopped at the door of her bouse in the 
RueMonthabor. Stanmore assisted Blanche to alight, 
and taking her hand, led her into the dwelling, 
where a servant introduced them to the room in 
which Mrs. Devereux was seated. 

M Allow me to present to you a young lady in 
whom I feel convinced you will take an interest," 
said Stanmore, "the moment I have made you ac- 
quainted with her misfortunes." 

Without waiting to hear any more, the good-hearted 
widow rose, took Blanche by the hand, and said, 
"You are welcome 1 Even had I not the recom- 
mendation of a friend like Mr. Stanmore to treat 
you kindly, your face would enlist me in your into* 
rest," 

"This is language that I never thought to hear 
again," said Blanche, as she returned the friendly 
pressure of the worthy Mrs. Devereux's hand. 

Stanmore related all that had befallen him at the 
cottage, and sketched in a few words the outlines of 
Blanche's own history. He then took leave of the 
charming girl, in whose welfare he already felt so 
deep an interest, and of Mrs. Devereux, and returned 
to the Hotel Mirabeau, where he at length found a 
leisure moment to meditate upon the extraordinary 
incidents which he had encountered during the last 
four-and-twenty hours. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

THE SECOND VISIT TO THE COTTAGE. 

The adventures which Charles Stanmore had, en- 
countered at the cottage in respect to Blanche, and 
the desperate conduct of Paul Lemoine, who paid so 
dearly for his ineffectual villany, had frustrated the 
progress of the scheme which principally attracted 
him in the first instance to that spot 

Having seen that Blanche was comfortably esta- 
blished in the house of Mrs. Devereux, and having 
recommended this lady to omit nothing that could 
enhance the felicity of the beautiful orphan— an in- 
junction which, by the way, was totally unnecessary, 
as Mrs Devereux was the genius of kindness herself 
^-Stanmore determined upon paying a second visit 
to the cottage, where he had first met Blanche. He 
had left England with the intention of using his 
utmost endeavours to draw aside the veil which 
shrouded a certain mystery from his sight — and he 
felt a restless anxiety urging him to prosecute that 
which we have before designated a self-imposed task. 
Any delay on his part appeared a species of crimi- 
nality in his eyes; and even in his slumbers did 
something seem to call upon him to continue his ex- 
ertions to unravel the mystery that hung around the 
event which he felt convinced was intimately con- 
nected with the cottage. 

It was accordingly about four or five days after the 
adventures narrated in the preceding chapter, that 
we find him once more upon his road towards the 
cottage. 

Arrived at the inn where he had before stopped, he 
was cordially welcomed by the landlord, who was not 
at all sorry to see a customer that paid his bill with- 
out examining the items. Having partaken of a 
slight refreshment, Charles Stanmore proceeded to 
the house of the mayor of the little village in which 
the tavern was situated. A boy with a blue smock 
frock was loading a cart with manure in a stable-yard 
adjoining the magistrate's house. 
" Is your master visible T demanded Stanmore. 
"I should rather think he is," answered the 
boy with a grin : "Lord knows he's fat enough." 
" I mean, can I see him f" said Stanmore. 
"Certainly you can," rejoined the boy: "he's 
cieaning out the pig-stye in yonder corner there." 
Stanmore proceeded in the direction indicated, 
and found the village- functionary engaged in the 
pleasant and wholesome occupation mentioned by 
his boy. 

The moment the mayor espied the young En- 
glishman, he requested him to step into his house, 
declaring that he would follow in a few minutes. 
He kept his word ; and, as soon as he entered, re- 
quested to be informed to what business he might 
attribute the pleasure of Stanmore's call. 

" The truth is," answered Charles, " I am ex- 
ceedingly anxious once more to visit the cottage 
where the fatal catastrophe took place which sub- 
sequently procured me the honour of your acquaint- 
ance. I believe," added Stanmore, perceiving' that 
the mayor hesitated—" I believe that I dropped a 
ring during my short sojourn there a few days ago. 
It most probably fell off during the scuffle." 

" In that case I cannot refuse permission," said 
the mayor ; " but my officers are all out, and my 
son is not at hand either.'' 



" I require no companion," replied Stanmore. 
" I will not say that I think I can trust you in a 
house where there is still some property," observed 
the mayor: "for I feel convinced that I can. Here 
is the key." 

The mayor handed a key to Stanmore, who 
thanked him cordially for his kindness, and then 
hastened towards the cottage, which he was anxious 
to explore. 

And as he is walking rapidly along the shady 
avenue which led to that spot, let us take the op- 
portunity of informing our reader wherefore he was 
anxious to prosecute his researches alone, and 
why he did not at once expose his suspicions to 
the magisterial authority of the vicinity. 

We before stated that his schemes of vengeance 
would not be fully gratified unless the marriage 
of Macaire with Miss Leslie were accomplished 
previous to the fall of the thunderbolt which he 
was preparing to hurl at their devoted heads. Were 
he therefore to obtain the confirmation of his sus- 
picions at the cottage, and to communicate the 
entire affair to the police, a publicity would be 
given to a certain event, the particulars of which 
would find their way into the English journals, and 
startle the very individuals whom he wished to 
remain for the moment in a state of quietude and 
imagined security. 

The evening was not so fine as that upon which 
he had last visited the cottage. Loud gusts of wiud 
swept up the avenue, and shook the heads of the 
lofty trees, which sent forth a moaning sound that 
resembled the distant indications of human agony. 
A few drops of rain appeared the forerunners of 
a tempestuous night; clouds, of singular shapes, 
sailed fleet and fast along the dark canopy of 
heaven;— and the moon was entirely concealed 
from view. 

Stanmore, however, hastened onwards, deter- 
mined not to delay the investigation he was upon 
the point of instituting. 

He did not reach the cottage until seven o'clock 
in the evening ; and it was then quite dark. He 
had, however, provided himself with materials for 
striking a light ; and with a fearless hand he ap- 
plied the key to the lock of the front door. 

He opened it, and entered the cottage, closing 
the door behind him. 

Inside the house it was so pitch dark, that he 
was compelled to stop in the little passage, to which 
the front door admitted him, in order to light a 
lantern with which he had provided himself. 

He then entered the room where the terrible 
adventure of the attack and Lemoine'a death had 
occurred. 

At that moment a strange noise seemed to echo 
through the lonely cottage, as of a heavy footstep 
in the apartment above. 

He started— listened; everything was then quiet ; 
and he laughed at the momentary fears that had 
seized upon his mind. 

Holding up the light so as to cast its rays con- 
veniently round the room, he surveyed that scene 
of his deadly combat with the villain who had 
plotted against his life. 

The body had of course been removed ; but the 

marks of the blood and brains still remained upon 

the floor ;— and Stanmore shuddered as he beheld 

those traces of the sanguinary strife. 

Again a murmur, as of a human tone, struck 
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np«;ti his ears :. the blood curdled in his veins ; — 
but again, all being silent as death throughout the 
house, did he persuade himself that it was nothing. 

The chairs and tables, which had been knocked 
over in the struggle, still remained in the condition 
in which he had left them ; and this circumstance 
induced him to believe that Marguerite must have 
recovered her presence of mind and fled shortly 
after he and Blanche had quitted the abode. 

The police had merely removed the body, taken 
in inventory of the property and then closed the 
doors, without troubling themselves about the dis- 
order of the rooms. 

Stanmore proceeded to examine every nook and 
corner in the lower apartment. 

He searched the cupboards, knocked against the 
wainscot to discover if there were any concealed 
recess, and even scrutinised the arrangements of 
the bricks on the floor. Nothing, however, served 
to excite his suspicions ; and he prepared to ascend 
the stairs. 

But just as he placed one foot upon the bottom 
step, a low moan fell upon his ears. The lantern 
nearly dropped from his hands : he could not be 
mistaken ;— it was a human voice which he had 
heard,— and the sound seemed to emanate from 
above. 

We have before said that he was not supersti- 
tious : but he was alone in a house where he him- 
self had seen the grisly corps of a dead man 
stretched upon the floor ; — and he knew not how 
many unfortunate travellers might have shared the 
fate that had been prepared by Lemoiue for him- 
self. 

A cold sweat stood upon his brow : the house 
was lonely and cheerless in aspect ; — and he had 
not even the gaiety of his own thoughts to assist 
him in his enterprise. Again he endeavoured to 
persuade himself that his imagination had alone 
alarmed him ; and with a step of desperate bold- 
ness, he ascended the narrow stair that led to the 
upper part of the house. 

When he reached the top of the flight, he dis- 
tinctly heard a footstep in the room adjoining that 
which had been allotted to him on the terrible 
night, the particulars of which we have already 
related. 

He listened ;— again there was a footstep, as of 
one creeping gently along in order to avoid being 
overheard,— then a slight- rustling of garments fell 
upon his ears, — and then another step. 

Stanmore hesitated no longer. 

Calling all his courage to his aid, he rushed into 
the room whence the sounds proceeded. For a 
moment the flickering of his lantern prevented 
him from beholding anything around h'ra: but, 
when its flame became steady, the glare fell upon a 
tall gaunt form standing in one corner of the room, 
and partially concealing itself by the door of a 
Urge cupboard. 

The light glared fully upon hideous features that 
were convulsed with rage or fear ; and Stanmore 
supported himself against the wall to prevent him- 
self from falling. 

Half a minute elapsed ere he could so far recover 
his presence of mind as to examine that strange 
appearance with attention ; and at length, to his 
surprise and inexpressible relief, he recognised the 
person of Marguerite— the female whom his hand 
had made a widow i 
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It was some time before Marguerite perceived 
that the visitor to the cottage was no other than 
the individual who had frustrated the nefarious 
designs of her husband and herself; and she also 
breathed more freely, when she discovered that the 
person, whom she had heard enter and walk about 
the premises, was not a gendarme. 

Quitting the corner in which she had vainly en- 
deavoured to conceal herself, she advanced towards 
Stanmore, exclaiming, " What do you seek here ? 
Are you come to plunder the house, the master 
of which you murdered V 

"Woman, beware of what you say," returned 
Stanmore; "have you no gratitude towards one 
who suffered you to remain at large, when he might 
have handed you over to the grasp of justice, — 
that justice," he added emphatically, " which you 
probably so well deserve to encounter." 

" What do you mean ?" cried the woman, wildly ; 
and her ghastly features were convulsed with 
horror. " I came not hither to meet the assassin 
of my husband, but to secure the few trifles that I 
can carry away from a house whence you have 
banished me— my home— my only home I The 
mayor knew not that there were two keys to one 
door !" 

And, as she uttered these last words, she laughed 
wildly, 

" You ask me what I mean when I speak of you 
and justice in the same breath," cried Stanmore : 
"I will tell you! I mean, woman, that terrible 
deeds have been committed in this house — that you 
have been an accomplice— and that these walls have 
echoed to the dying groans of the murdered tra- 
veller !" 

"Hold! hold!" shrieked Marguerite, writhing 
beneath the glances and words of her accuser, as if 
she were in the folds of a serpent 

11 Nay — hear me out," continued Stanmore, per- 
ceiving that his random shot had hit the proper mark. 
M Numerous acts of crime— of enormous crime, have 
been committed within these walls " 

"Ah ! then you know all!" ejaculated the woman, 
thrown entirely off her guard; and falling at Stan- 
more' 8 feet, she clasped her bands together in bitter 
agony. 

As the light of his lamp fell upon her features, the 
glare appeared to add fresh horrors to the distorted 
countenance of a dying maniac. 

u Yes— I know all 1" thundered Stanmore, seizing 
the woman's right wrist with his left hand, and 
squeezing it violently : " but I swear that if you tell 
me truly, I will not harm you. I believe you were 
an accomplice from necessity, rather than a princi- 
pal agent" 

" I was — I was !" exclaimed the wretched woman. 
u Oh ! I will answer all your questions — I will tell 
you all ; but do not give me up to justice," site 
shrieked forth franticly. 

M I swear that I will not harm you, provided you 
clear up my doubts," continued Stanmore, his own 
countenance ashy pale, and his whole frame trem- 
bling through the acuteness of anxiety and suspense : 
then, after a pause, he thus resumed,—" Some five 
years ago— a traveller upon this road " 

" Was brought by two of my husband's accom- 
plices," continued the woman, mechanically. 

" And he stayed in this house ?" pursued Stan- 
more. 

"Ht had numberless bank-notes about him,' 
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added Marguerite ; " and he travelled on horseback, 
unattended." 

" He had bank-notes," repeated Stanmore, grind- 
ing his teeth ; " and " 

" And we murdered him !" ejaculated the miserable 
woman, throwing herself, with her face downwards, 
upon the floor, and sobbing convulsively. 

" Know you this pocket-book?" demanded Stan- 
mere, in a voice of thunder, while he drew the object 
of his question from his bosom. 

"Yes!" scieamed the woman, raising her head, 
and glancing towards the damning evidence of iden- 
tity: "it was his T 

" Wretch — monster—devil P* raged Stanmore, 
spurning the guilty creature with his foot : u it was 
my own father whom you slew I" 

And as he uttered these words, he threw himself 
upon a chair that was close at hand, gasping for 
breath, and in a state of mind bordering upon dis- 
traction. 

Marguerite remained crouched upon the floor, not 
daring to raise her head ; while deep sobs emanated 
from her bosom, mingled with a low moaning that 
bore dread testimony to the dreadful condition of her 
guilty soul. 

Stanmore could scarcely draw his breath— the 
atmosphere of the room appeared to suffocate him — 
a cold sweat stood upon his brow,— and yet his brain 
was on fire : no human pen can depict the agony of 
his mind as he sate in the presence of one who was 
an accomplice in the murder of his father. 

Suddenly a thought struck him: but he was some 
time before he could give utterance to the idea. 

M Marguerite, 1 " said he, at length ; u in which room 
was the deadly deed committed ?" 

The female raised her head, pointed with her hand 
towards the bed which stood in a small alcove, and 
murmured, u There 1 there T 

Stanmore averted his eyes with horror from the 
spot ; and another long silence ensued. 

" And where was the corpse concealed ?" he de- 
manded, again addressing himself to the companion 
of that hour of a troubled and distracted spirit 

M Would you see the spot ?" cried the woman, now 
rising altogether from her suppliant posture, and 
speaking in a hoarse and husky voice. 
Stanmore nodded an affirmative. 
" Then follow me !" exclaimed Marguerite. 
And she led the way down the narrow flight of 
stairs into the lower apartment 

We before observed that this room was wain- 
scotted. The guilty woman pointed to a particular 
part of the wooden work of the wall, and then by 
another sign directed Stanmore to break down the 
panels with a spade, which, together with other agri- 
cultural instruments, stood in one corner of the 
room. 
Stanmore obeyed her with a trembling hand. 
Having placed the light upon the table, he took 
the spade, and struck several hard blows upon the 
panels in the place which Marguerite had pointed 
out The wood was old and rotten ; and the boards 
soon yielded beneath the severity of his strokes. A 
large portion of the wainscotting was detached from 
its position, and fell to the ground, followed by a 
heap of dirt, the dust of which almost blinded the 
anxious workman. 

The portion of the wooden screen thus dislodged, 
discovered an interval of about one foot between the 
wainscotting and the brick-wall of the cottage: but 



a large space of this hollow department was filled up 
with earth. 

In the midst of that earth Stanmore well knew 
that the skeleton of his father lay concealed ; for the 
whole scheme of his assassins instantly developed 
itself to his mind. 

He was preparing to remove the earth, and leave 
no doubt as to the fate of his revered and lamented 
parent behind him, when an exclamation which 
issued from the mouth of Marguerite caused him to 
turn round towards the spot where she had been 
standing. 

For some time the woman had remained a silent 
spectator of Stanmore's operations ; but that interval 
allowed her time to collect her scattered ideas and 
reflect upon her situation. She suddenly became 
impressed with the idea that the strange visitor to 
the cottage was only seeking for evidence to bring 
the crime home to the murderers of his father, and 
that, in spite of his solemn promise not to molest 
her, he would not fail to hand her over to the strong 
arm of justice. The panels were already lying in 
the room ; and Stanmore was about to remove the 
earth from the aperture thus disclosed, when 
Marguerite resolved upon making a desperate effort 
to destroy all traces of the crime for ever. 

Seising the lantern in her hand, she took out the 
candle, and applied it to the heap of wood which, on 
the night of his terrible death, her husband had 
piled up in the little closet beneath the stairs. 

One moment was sufficient for Marguerite to ac- 
complish her purpose; and in another the heap of 
wood was in a blaze. 

" Wretch V exclaimed Stanmore ; u what have you 
donef 

The woman laughed triumphantly, while Stan- 
more rushed to the closet to endeavour to extinguish 
the fire. 

But the stairs were old, and the wood-work was 
dry and rotten ; and the devouring element spread 
in a few moments to an extent which defied all Stan- 
more's exertions to smother it. 
An exclamation of terrible anger escaped his lips. 
Marguerite was alarmed at the ferocity of his 
manner; and while he yet essayed to suffocate the 
flames, she escaped from the cottage through the 
front door. 

It was some moments before Stanmore perceived 
that she had fled. He then suddenly recollected 
that he had still several questions to put to the 
wretched woman, and that his suspicions relative to 
Macaire and Bertrand were not yet confirmed. 

He moreover saw that all attempts to stop the pro • 
gress of the raging element were useless ; and, leav- 
ing the cottage to its fate, he rushed out in pursuit 
of Marguerite. A wild laugh which met his ears 
as he stepped into the open air, directed his steps; 
and he hastened towards the wood, In which the 
fugitive had taken refuge. 

The night was pitch dark ; and he was compelled 
to advance at a hazard, reckless of all danger. In 
a short time the noise of footsteps, of branches torn 
aside and springing together once more, and the im- 
patient exclamations of a person who was ana- 
thematising the obstacles encountered in a precipitate 
flight, convinced him that he was within a few paces 
of the object of his pursuit 

Increasing his speed to the utmost of his powers — 
torn by brambles and briars— wet through with the 
drops of rain from the branches— and treading in 
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beap<* cf tnud or pools of water at every step, he still 
continued his path through the labyrinths of the 
wood of Chambreuil. 

Nearer and nearer did each step bring him towards 
the retreating Marguerite ; and at length he caught 
hold of tier dress, as she sank wearied and exhausted 
at the foot of a large tree. 

They had gained the summit of the hill on which, 
as we before said, the wood stands ; and as Charles 
leant against the tree to recover breath, he turned his 
eyes in the direction of the cottage. 

Through the darkness of the night and the thick 
canopy of foliage by which he was surrounded, could 
be distinguished the tall bright flames ascending to 
the air, where they were capped by a vast volume of 
smoke, which seemed itself to be illuminated. 

" Behold your work, vile woman P cried Stan- 
more, overcome with rage and disappointment at 
not having been able to satisfy himself relative to 
the ooowralment of his father's remains in the house 
7 



which was almost totally destroyed as he then 
spoke. 

The woman only answered by an infernal chuckle 
of triumph, which it did Stan more harm to hear. 

Urged on by his passion, and fearing that she 
might again attempt to escape, he seized her for- 
cibly by the arms, and after a desperate struggle, 
succeeded in binding them behind her back with 
his handkerchief. The woman wore a species of 
shawl over her bosom : this he snatched from her 
neck, and with it he tied her to the tree. 

When his work was completed, he in turn 
laughed hysterically at his triumph; and in the 
darkness of the night, and the depths of the thick 
wood, that laugh was horrible to hear ! 

As its echoes reverberated upon his ears, he 
himself was startled by its unearthly sound. 

But his braio whirled— and he felt as if he were 
going mad ; for he had solved the horrible mystery 
that hung around his father's fate, and he had on* 
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of the accomplices of the horrible deed in his 
power. 

As soon as he had recovered breath, after the 

straggle which had been brought about by his 

exertions to secure the woman, and by her vigor- 

i ous resistance, he proceeded to question her re- 

I lativc to the particulars of the crime, and the names 

■ of her accomplices. 

But Marguerite retained the invincible impression 
I that all she said would be made use of as evidence 
I against her ; and in spite of the oaths and asseve- 
I rations he uttered to persuade her that he would 
I not injure her, and that he would release her the 
moment she answered his interrogatories, she per- 
sisted in observing a stubborn and unbroken 
silence. 

This behaviour on her part only irritated the 
already greatly excited mind of Stanmore ; and 
J after an hour spent in useless endeavours to induce 
her to speak, in a moment of ungovernable rage, 
he exclaimed, M Vile woman I justice shall not now 
be cheated of its due : we will put your stubborn 
silence to the test in that criminal tribunal from the 
ignominy of which I would have so willingly spared 
jouT 

Having uttered these words, Stanmore made a 
precipitate retreat from the spot, where he left the 
unfortunate woman firmly bound to the tree. 

The moment she saw him depart she called to 
him to stop : but he did not hear her— so strange 
was the working of the emotions that filled his 
mind ! 

Dashing the bongta aod branches asunder, as he 
descended the hill through the thick mazes of the 
wood, Stanmore cleared himself a passage with the 
rapidity of lightning; and in a few minutes he suc- 
ceeded in gaining the high road. 

As he passed the cottage, he cast one glance to- 
wards the ruined walls which alone remained. The 
fury of the flames had appeased itself with the food 
it had devoured ; and the smouldering fire only re- 
tained heat and vigour amongst the ruins that lay 
spread upon the ground. 

Stanmore shuddered as he thought that those 
smoking embers were the funeral pyre of his fa- 
ther's remains; and, averting his eyes from the 
fatal spot, he resumed his rapid retreat towards the 
village where his chaise had stopped. 

The distance of nearly three miles, which lay be- 
tween the wood of Chambreuil and tne village inn 
was performed by Stanmore, notwithstanding the 
fatigues that day experienced both by his mind 
and body, in little more than half-an-hour. His 
object was to send the gendarmes as speedily as 
possible to secure the woman whom he had left 
bound in the wood. All his reasons for avoiding 
any measure which might give premature publicity 
to the matter, were forgotten and overwhelmed in 
the vortex of his excited feelings and agitated pas- 
sions. But the speed of his pace back to the 
village only added to the fire which seemed to con- 
sume his brain; and the rapidity of his .steps 
appeared to be followed by that of his thoughts. 

4s he proceeded onwards, he retrosDected over 
tne events of the last few days :— he thought of 
Blanche— the beauteous Blanche, whom he had 
rescued from the contaminating touch of mur- 
derers,— he thought of the horrible fate expe- 
rienced by his father, and the truth of whKh had 
been revealed to him by a series of such extraor- 



dinary circumstances,— and he thought of his 
plans of vengeance in respect to those, who, far 
away, were unsuspicious of the horrible banquet he 
was preparing to serve up to them. Of all this he 
thought ; and the more he pondered, the more con- 
fused became his reflections. 

For the last half mile of his journey back to tne 
village, he could not concentrate those ideas : his 
brain wandered. 

On his arrival at the inn, the landlord started 
back with affright, when he admitted him into the 
house. Stanmore's countenance was ashy pale— 
his eyes rolled wildly in their sockets— his clothes 
were torn with the brambles of the wood— his face 
was spattered with mud— his hat was crushed and 
bent upon his head— and his lungs almost refused 
to perform their office of respiration. 

Sinking with fatigue, and unable to speak, the 
young man threw himself into a chair. The land- 
lord spoke to him ; and he did not answer. Se- 
riously alarmed at the condition of his guest, the 
man summoned his domestics and sent for the 
village physician. 

The medical practitioner arrived, and pronounced 
his patient to be labouring under a strong state of 
excitement and violent fever. 

When interrogated as to the causes of his pre- 
sent predicament, Stanmore was unable to reply. 
He was immediately undressed and laid in his bed ; 
aod in a short time he was delirious. He raved in 
the most incoherent manner; and the physician 
declared him to be in a condition of the greatest 
danger. 

All was done for him that medical skill could 
suggest*, and early on the following morning, the 
landlord, with meritorious forethought, despatched 
a messenger . to the Hotel Mirabeau in Paris (he 
having learnt from the postilion whence the carriage 
that brought Stanmore to his house, had started), 
in order that his friends, if he had any in the French 
metropolis, might be made acquainted with the 
alarming nature of his illness. 
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It happened that the proprietors of the Hotel Mira- 
beau, in Paris, were well aware of the intimacy of 
Mr. Stanmore with Mrs. Devereux : the tidings of 
his illness were accordingly forwarded to that lady 
the moment the messenger from the village inn had 
communicated the sorrowful news to the individuals 
to whom he had been despatched. 

It would be impossible to describe the distress 
experienced by tho lovely Blanche when she heard 
of the alarming indisposition of him to whom she 
lay under such deep obligations. Tears started 
into her eyes, and her bosom heaved with convul- 
sive sobs. 

" Let us at once hasten and minister to his wants," 
she exclaimed, after a pause of a few moments : " it 
is a duty that I owe my benefactor." 

Mrs. Devereux pressed the hand of the grateful 
girl with affectionate warmth, and rang the bell to 
order a post-chaise to be procured without an in- 
stant's delay. 

In the course of three quarters of an hour the 
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vehicle drove up to the door ; and the two ladies 
were soon far away from Paris. 

On their arrival at the village where Stanmore 
lay npon a sick bed, Blanche immediately recog- 
nised the worthy landlord of the inn, at which they 
alighted, and demanded news of the invalid in a 
harried and anxious tone. The man replied that 
he was somewhat better, though still delirious, and 
entirely insensible to his position. 

A few moments elapsed before the host recog- 
nised Blanche, so altered was she by the fashionable 
though still simple and modest garb she wore. Bat 
those faultless features, once seen, could not be long 
forgotten ; and the silver tones of her voice oscii- 
lated on the ear long after echo had ceased to play 
with them. There are countenances and there are 
voices which make too deep an impression even upon 
the most callous and misanthropical to be ever en- 
tirely obliterated from the memory ; and those of 
Blanche were too sweet, each with its peculiar cha- 
racteristics, not to be soon recognised again. 

The medical practitioner who had been sum- 
moned to attend upon Stanmore, and who had 
scarcely left him since his assistance was first re- 
quired, was informed that two of the sick man's 
friends had arrived from Paris on purpose to see 
him. 

To the inexpressible delight of Blanche, the 
physician threw no obstacle in the way to their wish 
of immediately proceeding to Stanmore's apart- 
ment; and slowly and cautiously did they enter the 
sick room. 

Mrs. De verenx was the first to approach the bed : 
Stanmore, who was awake and at that moment per- 
fectly tranquil, did not, however, recognise her. He 
gazed vacantly upon her countenance — muttered 
some incoherent sentences to himself— and then 
laughed wildly. 

Tears trickled down the countenance of Mrs. 
Devereux, who feared that her young friend's rea- 
son had fled for ever. She communicated her alarm 
to the medical gentleman, who was present ; but he 
succeeded in assuaging her fears by the assurance 
that no serious results of that kind were to be appre- 
hended. He added that his patient had evidently 
undergone some dreadful shock or some dangerous 
state of excitement ; but that he was far better at 
that moment than could have been expected from 
the terrible predicament in which he had returned 
to the inn daring the preceding night. 

In the meantime Blanche slowly drew near the 
coach where her benefactor was lying, and gazed 
upon his haggard countenance with the most pain- 
ful interest. 

Stanmore had closed his eyes the instant Mrs. 
Devereux left the side of his bed ; and for some 
time he appeared to be dozing. At length he 
opened his eyes once more, — a fair form was bend- 
ing anxiously over him,— the very breath of that 
augelic creature fanned his cheek. 

A. light suddenly seemed to break upon the mists 
that enveloped his imagination,— *he started as he 
contemplated the sweet and melancholy counte- 
iuuiee of her whose eyes met his — a glow of plea • 
sure suffused his cheek— he smiled,— and a con- 
sciousness of facts seemed about to dispel the 
shadows of delusion from his brain. 

That smile, which he bestowed upon Blanche, 
▼as one of gratkude and joy; and her heart ex- 
panded with inexpressible delight when she per- 



ceived that her presence was conducive to the 
well-being of her benefactor. 

She seated herself upon a chair by the side of 
the iuvalid's bed, while he followed her movements 
with his glances. 

He did not absolutely recognise her in the full 
consciousness of who she was, and by what cir- 
cumstances he had become acquainted with her. His 
ideas were not sufficiently collected to embody 
these facts in a distinct shape : but it was never- 
theless certain that her presence was welcome and 
cheering to him ; and his glances were fixed upon 
her in that species of delight and wonder which 
are expressed in the eyes of a child that gazes on 
some person to whom it takes an immediate lik- 
ing. 

The physician expressed his pleasure at the 
effect produced upon his patient by the presence 
of Mademoiselle- de Longueville; he, however, 
deemed it his duty to suggest the probability of an 
equally evil result accruing to her absence. This 
difficulty was at first deemed insuperable, as Mrs. 
Devereux represented the impossibility of remain- 
ing at the inn until Stanmore should be sufficiently 
convalescent to be removed to Paris ; but Blanche 
declared that nothing should induce her to abandon 
one to whom she lay under such deep obligations, 
and to whom her presence appeared not disagree- 
able. 

Her native modesty would not have allowed her 
to make this latter observation, had she not found 
it necessary to call every argument to her aid in 
order to induce Mrs. Devereux to remain at the 
inn. The physician himself, who was a strictly 
upright and conscientious, man, ranged himself 
upon the side of Mademoiselle de Longueville ; and 
Mrs. Devereux was compelled to accede to the 
wishes of her young friend. 

This matter being settled to the satisfaction of 
Blanche, the physician retired for a short time, 
declaring with a smile that he could not leave his 
patient in better hands than those of the ladies 
who were come to relieve him. 

Blanche took up her post by the bedside of 
Charles Stanmore ; and Mrs. Devereux, who never 
moved without carrying her work bag with her, 
seated herself at the window of the apartment. 
Blanche desired no better employment than that 
of watching one who had befriended her in the hour 
of adversity,— who had saved her from further con- 
tact with monsters in a human shape— and who 
had povided her with a home. 

She wiped the perspiration from his brow— she 
disentangled the locks of his dishevelled hair— site 
smoothed his pillow— she administered his medi- 
cines. In a short time — and long before he was in 
possession of his reasoning faculties again — he 
would receive nothing from any other hand save 
hers ; and when, late at night, his fair nurse ac- 
companied Mrs. Devereux to the bed-chamber 
which had been prepared for them, to suatch a 
few hours of necessary repose, the invalid was 
restless and unquiet. At six in the morning was 
Blanche by his bedside again ; at the moment she 
tripped almost noiselessly up to his couch, smiles 
returned to his lips and joy glistened in his eyes. 

Thus did several days glide away; and tns 
situation of the patient became every hour leei 
critical. 

On one occasion Blanche had almost unwittingly 
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commenced the first words of a song ; and the evi- 
dent tokens of pleasure demonstrated by Charles, 
as the tones of her musical voice fell upon his ears, 
induced her to complete the air. He listened to her 
with feelings of an ecstatic nature ; and almost made 
signs to her from time to time to recommence her 
song. 

The voice of Blanche became so melancholy and 
plaintive as sne warbled, that her tones rang like the 
sounds of a silver bell in the ears. It was not the 
words— but the music and the manner, which worked 
a powerful effect upon the invalid. The meaning of 
the stanzas he could not comprehend : but the notes 
were melancholy, and they penetrated to his very 
souL When the beautiful girl brought her song to a 
termination, Charles Stanmore rewarded her with a 
silent expression of gratitude ; and tears trickled 
down his cheeks. 

Four or five days had passed away, and during 
that period Blanche had never left the inn. 

At length her cheeks began to grow paler than was 
its wont; and the physician who attended upon the 
patient, intimated to her the necessity of breathing a 
purer air, if it were only for half-an-hour, than that 
of the sick chamber. 

The day was fine ; and at that moment Stanmore 
was enjoying a sound sleep. 

Blanche reflected that if she fell sick, her patient 
would be deprived of his nurse j and she consented to 
follow the advice of the medical man, but only on 
the express condition that Mrs. Devereux would pro- 
mise not to leave the sick room. 

u I shall not walk far," said the amiable girl: - in 
case he should awake, you can send the servant to 
fetch me." 

Mrs. Devereux promised to comply with this re- 
quest; and Blanche reluctantly issued from the 
house to taste the fresh air of heaven. 

Mrs. Devereux sate working at the window, and 
pondering upon a variety of subjects, without notic- 
ing how rapidly the time was gliding away. The first 
thing that attraoted her attention from her needle 
was a post-chaise*and-pair which passed the inn, in 
the direction towards Paris, at a tremendous rate. 
The worthy widow then reflected that Blanche had 
been absent for a considerable time ; and felt anxious 
that she did not return. Her uneasiness increased 
when, in another half-hour, the invalid awoke and 
looked round to see if his beautiful nurse were at her 
usual post. 

Nothing could equal the grief and disappointment 
depicted upon the young man's countenance when 
he missed the welcome face and charming eyes that 
had been wont to greet his waking moments. He 
gased with a terrified air around the room, like an 
infant that finds itself in a strange place; and the 
tears gushed into his eyes. 

Hra Devereux summoned a servant, and desired 
that Mademoiselle de Longueville, who was doubt- 
less in the neighbourhood of the inn, might he imme- 
diately fetched back. 

She then did all she could to sooth the invalid : 
hut ner attempts were unavailing. 

As soon as Stanmore had apparently satisfied him- 
self that she, whom he so anxiously looked for, was 
not present, he turaed his eyes towards the chair in 
which Blanche usually sate, and watched it with the 
most intense interest. 

When the fine intellect o( man is temporarily 
prostrated by the haid of sickaess or misfortune,it is 



impossible to ascertain the precise nature of the fan- 
tasies that usurp the throne whence Reason has de- 
scended. Probably the attenuated imagination of 
the invalid fancied that Blanche would suddenly ap- 
pear in her usual seat, and that her return would be 
accelerated by his watchings. His eyes remained 
fixed in one position, like those of the faithful dog 
which guards the grave of its master. But hour after 
hour passed away: evening came— the shades of 
night enveloped all in darkness— the lights of the 
little village gradually became less numerous,— and 
still the expected maiden did not return. 

Mrs. Devereux was exceedingly uneasy : conjecture 
in such a case was as active as it was useless;— and 
the physician expressed his dread lest some harm 
had befallen the beautiful girL 

A cheerless morning dawned upon the eyes of the 
invalid. 

Not a moment had he slept the whole livelong 
night; but he had turned and tossed in his bed with 
feverish anxiety. The physician accordingly found 
him much worse ; and candidly expressed his serious 
apprehensions to Mrs. Devereux tbat if the absence 
of Mademoiselle de Longueville were extended, the 
circumstance might be followed with the most serious 
results to his patient 

It was pitiable to behold the condition of the poor 
young man. He cast glances of the most imploring 
kind towards those who approached his couch, as if 
to solicit them to restore something which was abso- 
lutely necessary to bis comforts— if not to his exist- 
ence, 

Amidst all the aberrations of his intellect, he mani- 
fested wonderful sagacity in respect to the absence 
of Blanche. Every time the door opened, he anxiously 
turned his eyes towards it; and for a moment a 
gleam of hope illuminated his countenance. But 
wheu another than the one whom he so eagerly and 
anxiously expected, entered the room, a deep cloud 
passed over his features, and tears started from his 
eyes. 

In the meantime the strictest inquiries and search 
had been made in the vicinity of the village : but no 
satisfactory intelligence could be obtained relative to 
Mademoiselle de Longueville* 

It was in vain that Mrs. Devereux endeavoured, 
by the aid of conjecture, to penetrate the mystery in 
which this unaccountable absence was involved. The 
physician waited upon the mayor, and search was 
made all round the village ; but these measures were 
attended with no successful results. 

Several of the villagers had seen the beautiful lady 
walk forth upon the preceding day ; but no one re- 
membered to have noticed her return. She had pro- 
ceeded on the road to Lyons, and not in the directios 
of Paris ; but how far she had gone, or whither, none 
could assert 

That Blanche had voluntarily absented herself 
from the inn, did not once enter the imagination o! 
Mrs. Devereux : that anything fatal had occurred to 
her, she did not wish to imagine ;— and that she had 
been carried off by force, did not appear to her at all 
probable. The more she pondered upon the mys- 
terious circumstance, the less likely did she seem to 
arrive at any feasible conclusion. 

Thus did hour after hour pass away ; and every 
fleeting minute, which prolonged the absence of the 
deeply -regretted girl, added to the indisposition of 
Charles Stanmore. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



FRKSH PLANS. 



We must now request our readers to accompany us 
once more to the abode of Mr. Pocklington, the 
worthy merchant of Old Broad Street, London. 

The letters which Messrs. Lallemand and Ca, of 
Paris, had forwarded, in the course of their commer- 
cial transactions, to the address of M. Lebeau, at the 
house of their correspondent in London, were of 
course received and opened by Robert Macaire ; aud 
it soon became apparent to this gentleman that lin- 
es he speedily answered them in the name and 
handwriting of M. Lebeau himself, applications re- 
lative to the cause of this silence would be made to 
Mr. Pocklington, whereby the whole cheat would at 
once explode. 

He found that it would be impossible either to 
forge letters to the Paris merchants, or to abstain 
from adopting some means to tranquillise them with 
regard to the partner whom they had despatched to 
England. 

We have already made the reader acquainted with 
the fact, that the wedding of Macaire and Miss Leslie 
was to take place in one month from the day on 
which he vouchsafed that communication to Ber- 
trand ;— and even this was somewhat precipitate, con- 
sidering that he had scarcely been acquainted with 
the family for an equally long period : but Mr. Pock- 
lington believed him to be M. Lebeau, of the eminent 
firm of Lallemand and Ca ;— and, as Maria herself 
started no obstacle to the early date fixed for the 
onion, the excellent merchant and his wife ac- 
quiesced in all the plans thus proposed. 

Macaire, however, found that it would be im- 
possible to maintain the imposture for the month 
proposed, unless some satisfactory account of 
M. Lebeau were rendered to the house in Paris. Mr. 
Pocklington had written several letters to Messrs. 
Lallemand and Ca, relative to M. Lebeau's mer- 
cantile transactions with him, all of which letters 
Macaire was very cautious in dictating himself, with 
a view of avoiding any hint as to the period of his 
exact arrival in the English metropolis. 

But M Lebeau himself had not written to his 
partners ; and, considering the importance of some 
>f the affairs with which he had been charged by the 
firm, this protracted silence could not but seem ex- 
jraordinary to those whom it concerned in Paris* 
Macaire could not confess to Mr. Pocklington that 
oe had not written to the house of Lallemand and 
Ca since his arrival ; and thus an imperious necessity 
compelled him to take some decided step, to ensure 
►he safety of his schemes at least for a month longer. 
Macaire was not a man to waste time in useless con- 
jecture ; he accordingly resolved to act at onca 

A few mornings after Bertrand's late ramble in 
the streets of the metropolis of England, Macaire 
entered his bed-room, and shook him violently by 
the shoulder. 

" Oh ! my precious nerves !" exclaimed Bertrand: 
•don't hurt me, and I will confess all I" 

"Confess what, idiot?" said Macaire. "Confes- 
sion may be very good for the soul, but it is not for 
personal safety on all occasions. Give me a man 
wfeo constantly has his wits about him !" 

" I always have unpleasant dreams when * 

" When what?" cried Macaire, impatiently. 



"When I sleep without my night-cap," replied 
Bertrand, yawning fearfully. 

" Up, man !" exclaimed Macaire ; " I have busi- 
ness for you in hand." 

"Highway or house?" asked Bertrand, making a 
certain professional allusion, not to be misunderstood 
by gentlemen of his craft. 

" Neither," returned Macaire. " What say you to 
a journey to Paris?" he demanded. 

" That it is by no means agreeable," answered Ber- 
trand. "What say you to a walk into the lion's 
mouth?" 

"Fool!" ejaculated Macaire; "did I ever flinch 
from danger?" 

"No— but I do," rejoined Bertrand ; "and that is 
the difference." 

" Then you mean me to understand that you will 
not go to Paris ?" said Macaire. 

" Precisely what I meant," returned Bertrand : 
" you have a wonderful knack at detecting a person's 
ideas." 

" And what is the reason of your refusal ?" 

"Because I have so many acquaintances— espe- 
cially amongst the gendarmes ; and any recognition 
on their part is so cursed awkward. It makes my 
poor nerves tremble to think of it." 

"You are a coward, Bertrand," said Macaire. 

" I am prudent, my dear friend," was the an- 
" Consider the indecency of being dragged 
to prison, and the shocking state into which it 
would throw one's nerves." 

" Maledictions on your nerves, Bertrand !" cried 
Macaire. " Our interests demand your compli- 
ance with my wishes." 

" And my interests suggest the prudence of a 
refusal," was the cool reply. 

" You are exceedingly provoking, Bertrand." 

u I was just about to say the same to you, 
Macaire." 

" You will not go to Paris?" demanded the se- 
nior bandit. 

« No," replied the junior. 

"Decided?" 

« Decided 1" 

" Then I must, Pierre !" 

"That is quite another thing, Robert" 

" And all things considered, it will be better that 
I should go myself," continued Macaire, musing :— 
"For you, Bertrand," he added after a pause, 
" would only make a mess of the whole job." 

" That is precisely the reason why I refused to 
obey you," observed Bertrand: "this considera- 
tion, and another of about the same importance." 

" What is that ?" asked Macaire. 

" Merely the state of my nerves," answered 
Bertrand. 

" It is decided !" ejaculated Macaire, without no- 
ticing his friend's observation. " This very even- 
ing will I set off. My presence is required in Paris 
for more reasons than one. You will wait here 
till my return." 

" I have no objection to that," remarked Ber- 
trand. 

Having thus expressed his determination, Ma- 
caire left Bertrand to dress himself, and proceeded 
to inform Mr. Pocklington and his family that im- 
portant business compelled him to repair to Paris 
for a few days, in order to settle some affairs or 
consequence previous to his marriage with Mis/i 
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u The truth is," said Macaire, « I am a rery pru- 
dent man : prudence has been the prop of my for- 
tunes. I have a considerable sum in the bank of 
France, lying idle at this moment; and I think it 
would not be amiss to dispose of it to advantage at 
once, in order that I may have nothing to prevent 
me from enjoying the first few weeks of connubial 
bliss in tranquillity." 

Having delivered himself of this fine harangue, 
Macaire cast a triumphant glance around him. 

A smile stood upon Mrs. Pocklington's lips ; and 
a tear in Maria's eyes. Macaire stepped up to his 
intended, took her hand, and whispered to her in 
the following manner : — 

"My dearest Maria, do not make yourself un- 
happy at my short absence. A few days— and I 
shall be here again !" 

" I shall not experience an easy moment until 
your return" answered Maria, sobbing bitterly: 
" and since I know that you encounter the greatest 

dangers * 

" Believe me, dearest Maria, I shall be safe," in- 
terrupted Macaire. " The moment I arrive at Do- 
vor a complete alteration takes place in my appear- 
ance. 1 know the art of disguise— none better !* 
he added emphatically. 

"But if any accident were to happen to you— if 
you be too sanguine, and too confident in your 
own skill— what would become of sis f" whispered 
Maria 

"1 repeat, dear girl," persisted Macaire, "that 
you have no cause for fear. I am not an idiot, who 
■ foolishly runs his head into a snare ; and, I assure 
yon, that business of the greatest importance — bu- 
siness which will ensure our tranquillity for a sea- 
son — calls me away from you. My presence is ab- 
tolutely necessary in Paris, in order that there 
should be no obstacle to our union here." 

" With that conviction I must console myself," 
whispered Maria ;— and the poor girl endeavoured 
«o smile through her tears upon him whom she 
toved so tenderly. 

The merchant partook of his breakfast, and re- 
treated to his office. In a few minutes, Bertrand 
made his appearance at the breakfast-table. 

" Your prayers have been rather long this morn- 
ing, Count," observed Mrs. Pocklington. 

M Prayers!" exclaimed Bertrand, opening his 
large eyes in astonishment ; and at the same mo- 
ment he felt Macaire's foot kicking his own' beneath 
the table. M Ohl my poor corn I" screamed Ber- 
trand, writhing in agony. 

M He is exceedingly sensitive relative to tils prayers," 
whispered Macaire to Mrs. Pocklington : "they in- 
variably remind him of a very distressing penance 
hich he once performed at Notre Dame, in Paris, 

in order to move his guardian saint to have pity " 

" Upon his sins?" interrupted the merchant's wife. 
M No— upon his corns," answered Macaire. 
Bertrand looked anything but like a sensitive 
person at that moment, he being in the act of im- 
bibing a large quantity of the inviting edibles spread 
upon the table before him. 

Macaire shortly left the room, as he was compelled 
to complete his toilette and hasten to the houses of 
several mercantile men and discounters, who had 
promised to negotiate some more of Mr. Pockling- 
ton's bills for him by that morning. 

The result of Macaire's morning's walk was the clear 
profit of about fifteen hundred pounds, which, added 



to the small items he had before procured in a similai 
manner, formed a pleasing object of contemplation 
especially when the reader considers that the whole 
amount was earned with but little trouble. 

Having passed a very profitable and agreeable 
morning in the pursuit of contributions, Macaire 
returned home to get everything ready for his in- 
tended journey. He had sent to take his place in the 
mail for Dovor: on the following morning he would 
cross the water to Calais ; and the French mail on 
the third morning after his departure from London 
would set him down in Paris, from which city he 
promised to write to Maria to announce his safe 
arrival 

Macaire was in high spirits at the prospect of 
visiting his own country once more — that country 
which he emphatically described to be the land of 
prospectuses, programmes, projects, philanthropic 
ideas, useful plans, and vast combinations, all di- 
rected towards one grand aim — the improvement of 
mankind I 

The dinner passed away without being attended by 
the usual flow of conversation that accompanied it 
at other times. 

Maria was grieved at the idea of parting with her 
admirer: Macaire himself was occupied in ponder- 
ing upon the various matters which demanded his 
presence abroad; and the remainder of the com- 
pany regretted that their party was so soon to lose— 
although only for a short time— one of its most im- 
portant members. 

The time, however, passed rapidly away— far too 
fast for Maria ; and at length the moment for de- 
parture arrived. 

The weeping girl threw herself into the arms of 
him whom she so fondly loved, and whispered some 
words of caution and affection in his ear. 

Macaire promised to attend to all she told him ; 
and bidding the merchant, Mrs. Pocklington, and 
Bertrand, farewell, he hurried out of the room, in 
order to avoid the possibility of causing an exposure 
of Maria's feelings that might excite the suspicions 
of her relatives. 

A hackney-coach conveyed him to the Post Office ; 
and he was soon seated in the Dovor maiL 



CHAPTER XIX. 

ROBERT MACAIRE IN PARIS. 

It was about ten o'clock, on a fine sunny morning, 
that a gentleman, dressed in a very elegant style, 
sauntered up the Boulevards, from the Rue de la 
Paix towards the extremity of the Rue Montmartre. 

This gentleman wore a handsome brown wig, a 
pair of very black moustachios, a large pair of gold 
spectacles, with green glasses, and a low black hat 
with very wide brims. 

His age appeared to be about five-and-forty : but 
be limped somewhat in his gait, though apparently 
rather from an accident than the weight of years. 

He was attired in a blue frock coat, black trousers, 
and a buff waistcoat ; and a white cravat— above 
which there was a high shirt-collar, — was carefully 
twisted around his neck. This gentleman sauntered 
along with a very independent air, and stared through 
his green glasses as if he were a stranger in Paris. 
But few were acquainted with that great city so well 
as he; and at that moment he defied all the cunning 
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of the gendarmes to recognise the person of Robert 
Macaire beneath the change of attire and the means 
of disguise which he had adopted. 

The disguise was most complete, and affords the 
reader another proof of the versatility of the talents 
of our hero.. 

With an appearance like his, Macaire flattered 
nimself chat it would not be difficult to satisfy Mes- 
sieurs Lallemand and Co. relative to the partner 
whom they had sent to London ; and it was to the 
office of that firm that he was now bending his 
steps. 

He did not, however, hurry his pace ; because his 
usual mode of walking was rapid, and he was for 
the moment anxious to adopt every habit which was 
precisely contrary to his ordinary ones. Besides, he 
had deemed it prudent to affect i partial lameness of 
the left leg; and he remembered that lame men do 
not usually walk very rapidly. 

In due time he arrived at the house of Messieurs 
Lallemand and Co., in the Rue Montmartre. The 
head partner of that firm was at home, and into his 
presence was Macaire accordingly ushered. 

"What name shall I say?" demanded the clerk 
who acted as master of the ceremonies upon the oc- 
casion. 

" Monsieur Lagripardiere,* answered Macaire, 
without a moment's embarrassment, although he 
had not fixed upon the nomenclature he intended to 
assume, previous to his arrival at the office. 

" Monsieur Lagripardiere," shouted the clerk, as 
he retired, leaving Macaire alone with M. Lalle- 
mand, who was a little old man, with very white 
hair, a good-humoured countenance -and a quick 
restless eye. 

" That is my name," said Macaire, " and M. Albert 
Lebeau is well acquainted with it* 

" Ah ! you are a friend of Lebeau's V* exclaimed 
the little old gentleman. " Pray take a seat I am 
delighted to form the acquaintance of any friend of 
so excellent a man as my worthy partner, M. Le- 
beau. Have you brought any letters from him V 

" I have not,*' answered Macaire ; " and the reason 
is soon explained. I have, however, been charged 
by Mr. Pocklisgton to deliver this packet" 

* Excuse me, M. Lagri — Lagro — Lagra— - " 

* Lagripardiere," suggested our hero. 

" M. Lagripardiere,'* exclaimed the old gentle- 
man ; and breaking the seal of the letter he read a 
i short note, in which the worthy English merchant 
i informed him that as M. Lebeau himself would be 
the bearer of that epistle, he could best explain in 
person the nature of the late transactions which had 
taken place between the two houses. " I find that 
Lebeau was to have been the bearer of this letter! 9 
ejaculated M. Lallemand, laying the document aside. 

" M Lebeau intended to have accompanied me to 
Paris," answered Macaire; "and we had reached 
Canterbury together, when he suddenly felt himself 
overtaken by indisposition, and was compelled to call 
for medical assistance. He is in no danger : but the 
surgeon declared that he could not think of allow- 
ing his patient to resume his journey for at least a 
fortnight" 

" Poor Lebeau !" exclaimed M. Lallemand. 

" He accordingly charged me to call upon you and 
explain the causes of his delay," proceeded Ma- 
caire; "and he gave me Mr. Pocklington's letter as 
my credential." 

** That was scarcely necessary, M Lagripardiere," 



observed the old gentleman. "Your appearance— 
— your word, sir, was sufficient" 

" Sir, you do me honour," said Macaire, with a low 
bow. " M. Lebeau, whose acquaintance I had the 
pleasure of forming in London, through the medium 
of our mutual friend, Mr. Pocklington, also desired 
me to inform you that he has not written to you dur- 
ing his absence, because the nature of his transac- 
tions has been so satisfactory, that he preferred sur- 
prising you on his return home by the success of his 
operations. This was a little pleasure which he had 
reserved to himself ; and I fancy that you will agree 
with me in respect to its innocence." 

"Oh1 perfectly I" ejaculated the merchant "Be- 
sides we know— «m of this firm, M. Lagripardiere — 
we know, I say, that Lebeau is so prudent and excel- 
lent a man of business, that his operations in London 
could not be otherwise than profitable." 

" He enjoys an excellent character, sir," said Ma- 
caire; " and character is everything. During twenty 
two years of a commercial life, I have found, M. 
Lallemand, that character is credit—and credit is 
fortune." 

" You are yourself a merchant, sir ?" said M. Lal- 
lemand, interrogatively. 

"A general merchant, sir," returned Macaire. u My 
two partners are Englishmen: have you never heard 
of the great firm of Ayr, Bubbel, and Lagripar- 
diere?" 

" In what street ?" inquired M. Lallemand. 

"Have you ever been in London?" asked Ma- 
caire, with admirable prudence, before he replied to 
the eld merchant's question. 

" Never," answered M. Lallemand. 

" Our house is in Aldgate," continued Macaire ; 
" and our bankers live opposite. You would be as- 
tonished at the number of draughts honoured by that 
eminent banking-firm during one day. It is prover- 
bial in London to speak of bills or notes being as safe 
as draughts upon Pump's, in Aldgate." 

"Is Pump's such a very great banking-house, 
then ?" asked M. Lallemand, naturally interested in 
all commercial or money matters. 

" Oh ! very," rejoined Macaire, with the serious- 
ness of a clergyman. 

"Probably we might be able to do some business 
together— I mean our house and yours, M. Lagri- 
pardiere," said the old merchant, after a pause. 

" We purchase large quantities of French wines 
and silks," remarked Macaire. 

" And we export large quantities," observed Lal- 
lemand, smiling. " Would you do me the kindness 
to call again, before you leave Paris ?" 

" With pleasure," answered Macaire, rising to take 
his leave. " If you have any letters to forward to 
Lebeau, I am going to transmit a packet to Canter- 
bury by to-morrow night's post, and would send them 
for you." 

" It is scarcely worth while to write," said M. 
Lallemand, musing. " When do you return to Lon- 
don?" 

" In three days," replied Macaire. 

" Then, if I have anything to communicate to 
Lebeau, I shall trouble you with a letter on that oc- 
casion," observed the old gentleman. 

$ Good morning, M. Lallemand," said Macaire. 

" Good morning, M. Lagripardiere," was the cour- 
teous response. 

Macaire retired from the office of the rich mer- 
chant, delighted with the successful result of his call, 
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and the facility with which his tale was beneved by 
nim to whom it was told. He did not, however, for- 
get to limp as he passed through the outer office, in 
which half-a-dozen clerks were seated at as many 
handsome desks. 

From the Rue Montmartre Macaire proceeded to 
the Place de la Bourse, and entered the abode of a 
notary who resided in the Rue des Filles St Thomas. 
He was ushered into the private room of the man of 
business, and requested to take a seat, until the no- 
tary should be disengaged with a client in an adjoin- 
ing room. 

" It is scarcely worth while looking after this pit- 
tance," said Macaire to himself when he found him- 
self alone in the apartment: "but reverses might 
happen— as they have often done before, and it is as 
well to get as much as one can I" 

Scarcely had Macaire made this reflection when 
the notary entered the room : he did not, however, 
recognise his visitor, but bowed and rubbed his 



" You do not recollect met" exclaimed Macaire. 

The notary intimated that he had not the pleasure, 
but hoped to experience it 

" And yet I am not so very much altered, I think,' 
said Macaire. M I am Captain Roseville," 

"Captain Roseville !" ejaculated the notary, who 
now appeared to remember his visitor with the 
greatest ease : " and wherefore this disguise !" 

" Disguise 1" said Macaire* "It is only a trifling 
change in my garb. 9 

"What 1 the brown wig !" exclaimed the notary. 

* I am getting bald," returned Macaire. 

* And the green glasses t" 
"My eyes are weak." 

" And those moustachios t" 

* They are more military. You know that I have 
been in the army." 

* In the Army of the Moon, perhaps,'* s&id the 
notary, alluding to a celebrated corps in the times of 
the first Revolution. 

"Well— well," exclaimed Macaire; "we will not 
dispute about my appearance. It is sufficient for 
you to know that I am Captain Roseville." 

" Thai I do not dispute," said the notary. 

" I think there are two quarters due," observed 
Macaire, after a moment* 8 reflection. " Hand me over 
the specie." 

" Gently, my dear sir," cried the man of business. 
"The bequest is conditional; and it behoves me to 
ascertain that the funds are properly applied." 

" You have my word for that I" exclaimed Macaire, 
indignantly. 

" I would rather believe the word of the object of this 
bequest," remarked the notary, coolly folding his arms 
across his breast " I am not the principal— I am 
•uly an agent; and my instructions are positive. 
For the last four or five years I do not think I have 
received any satisfactory information on that head." 

" I can give it now ; but it will cause me trouble 
and delay," said Macaire. " Besides— I do not wish 
to see her >" 

" I regret that such is my duty," observed the 
notary, in the tone of a man who was firm to his pur- 
pose. 

"What is it that you require t" demanded Macaire 
impatiently. 

" To see her, and hear from her own lips that she 
is comfortable and well taken care of," was the reply 

" You are determined to give me this trouble t" 



* It is my duty, I repeat" 
" Then, to-morrow afternoon your wishes shall be 
complied with," exclaimed Macaire. 

I shall expect you, Captain Roseville," said the 
notary, bowing our hero out of the room. 

Macaire was a philosopher after his own fashion/ 
and the trouble entailed upon him by the resolution 
of the notary soon ceased to be a subject of annoy- 
ance. He made up his mind to devote the ensuing 
day to that business; and in the meantime he pro- 
ceeded into the Marais, for the purpose of paying a 
visit to Bertrand's mother, his fnend having earnestly 
solicited him to inquire after the old woman's 
health. 

Macaire now thought he might safely indulge him- 
self with a cabriolet, without standing the chance of 
injuring his character as a prudent and economical 
merchant; and in a short time the vehicle set him 
down at the door of the house to which we have al- 
ready introduced oar reader. 

"Does Madame Bertrand still reside heref" said 
Macaire to the old porter, who was busily employed 
in patching a pair of pantaloons that seemed as il 
they had been made in the time when trousers were 
first introduced. 

"Be quiet, Lolol" cried the porter to the little 
child whose voice sent forth a shrill strain of harmony 
which might have been very welcome to the ears of 
the mother that was rocking the infant, but which 
almost deafened Macaire. " Be quiet, Lolo 1 What 
did you please to say, sir ?" 

" I asked whether Madame Bertrand still resided 
here f " said Macaire. 

" Do keep Lolo quiet !" exclaimed the porter to 
his wife. " Yes, sir— the poor old creature is still here. 
She lives in the attics now. Hold your tongue, 
Lolo!" 

"Thank you," returned Macaire. 

And without attending to the request of the porter 
to be allowed to show him the way, he walked up the 
stairs as rapidly as his assumed lameness could be 
supposed to permit him, while the old porter turned 
to scold his wife for having permitted Lolo to make 
such a noise during the conversation he had held 
with the gentleman. 

In the meantime Macaire reached the top storey of 
the building, and, having knocked at the door ot 
Madame Bertrand's apartment, was desired to walk 
in. 

He obeyed the invitation, and immediately recog- 
nised the widow, whom he had once seen on a former 
occasion : but his disguise effectually prevented this 
recognition from being mutual. Macaire took a seat, 
and then informed Madame Bertrand that he had 
called on the part of her son. 

" la he safe ?— is he at large ?" were the immediate 
questions put to him by the poor widow. 

"He is safe, well, and flourishing," answered 
Macaire; " and he has sent you a couple of hundred 
francs, which I promised to deliver." 

As he spoke these words, he counted the money 
upon the table : but the widow hastily thrust it aside. 

" No— no," said she, a shudder creeping over her 
whole frame: "I am ignorant how that money was 
procured, and I will not receive it Once before— 
but that is now five years ago— he gave me money; 
and I did not know how — " 

" Madame," ejaculated Macaire, " I can assure you 
that this money is honestly obtained: you have 
my word—and the word of a gentleman is every- 
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Do not refute to acoept this trifling mark of 
four ton's unvaried attachment" 
| "Tell me," said the widow, laying her almost 
fieshless hand upon that of Macaire, "tell me 
what employment— what pursuit now occupies my 
son?" 

• He has established a crutch and wooden-leg 
warehouse in one of the most fashionable parts of 
London," replied Macaire ; * and his first gains are 
sent to you." 

"Oh! you do not deceive me — you could not 
trifle with a poor desolate woman " cried Madame 
Rertrand. "No— I am sure you would not : your 
appearance is too respectable to allow me to enter- 
tain such a suspicion." 

"You are right, madam: T would not deceive 
you," returned Macaire. " Your son is doing re- 
markably well in his new trade. The Prime Minis- 
ter has had a wooden leg from his shop ; and many 
a chief of a faction iu the Parliament Houses, who 
8 






had not legs to stand upon before, art now well 
supported. His trade is thriving." 

" Then I shall not reject his present, kind sir,* 
said the widow, delighted at the news of her son's 
success in business, but not exactly comprehend- 
ing the elements of his good fortune, as described 
by her visitor. * No— I will not reject his present," 
she continued : " but oh f sir— I have been so de- 
ceived already by Pierre and his companions, that 
it makes me cautious whom I believe." 

" You are right, my dear madam," said Macaire : 
" many a wolf comes in sheep's clothing." 

"Alas! that is too true!" ejaculated the old 
widow. "There is one of my unfortunate son's 
companions, who could deceive the Evil One him- 
self. It was he who led my son astray, and 

But, perhaps you know nothing of all this?" 

"Pardon me: your son entrusts his secrets to 
me. Indeed, I am well acquainted with hit early 
history.'* j 
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" Well, air—as i was saying," continued Madame 
Bertrand, " there was one of my son's companions, 
l a wretch, a monster, a devil in a human shape, a 
fiend 

" So Tery terrible, eh ?" said Macaire. 

" So very wicked P cried Madame Bertrand, em- 
phatically: "hell is not blacker than his heart, 
which is acquainted with every sin P 

" He would not be very much flattered, were he 
to hear your opinion of him, methiuks," observed 
our hero, coolly caressing his false moustachios. 

" Were he present at this very moment, sir," 
ejaculated the widow, " I would speak my mind 
thus fearlessly." 

M Oh ! I can very readily believe it," said Ma- 
caire. M But pray proceed." 

" This villain, sir, of whom I am speaking," con- 
tinued Madame Bertrand, " was as crafty as Satan 
himself. I really believe that he could even have 
made himself just like you, if he had felt so dis- 
posed." 

"Extraordinary P said our hero, smiling. 

N And then his tongue— he was the most plausi- 
ble person in existence : he could make you be- 
lieve anything." 

" His manners wore an air of truth, I presume, 
madam ? Was that the case ?* 

" I really cannot account for the singularity of 
the circumstances : but all that I tell you is strictly 
true." 

M Not for one moment do I doubt it, my dear 
madam. But what might have been the name of 
this extraordinary individual?" 

" Robert Macaire," was the answer. 

* I have heard *your son' mention it Do you 
know what has become of him ?" 

"Alas 1 I am afraid he is still abroad in the 
world, deluding weak and credulous creatures, and 
taking advantage of the infirmities of those who 
are not so cunning as himself." 

" Society is in a most depraved state, my dear 
madam," said Macaire, " when such people are al- 
lowed to go at large." 

" Allowed 1 Oh, no— sir ; they are not allowed," 
returned the widow; "indeed, the gendarmes have 
been here on several occasions to search for the 
villain of whom we are speaking." 

" Indeed 1" ejaculated Macaire. "Madam, I 
wish you a very good morning." 

" Remember the poor widow to her son " said 
Madame Bertrand, as the hero of these memoirs 
was beating a retreat somewhat more rapid than 
was consistent with the lameness of his leg ; " and 
do not forget to convey to him my blessing." 

"Anything else?" demanded Maoaire, as he 
descended the stairs. 

" My best wishes for his success," called out the 
widow over the balusters of the uppermost landing. 

" He is sure to do well in the crutch and wooden- 
leg line," answered Macaire, from the first flight of 
steps. " Farewell." 

The widow returned into her little apartment, and 
Macaire hastened to the cabriolet, which was wait- 
ing in the street 

* Monsieur /" shouted the porter, from his lodge, 
and thrusting his head out of the open part of the 
door- way. 

" What? who calls?" demanded Macaire. 
" One sou for my little Lolo,* said the porter, in a 
suppliant tone. 



" The devil take your little Lolo, and you too— 
if he will have you," ejaculated Macaire : then ad- 
dressing himself to the cabriolet-driver, he said. 
* Quick— to the Hotel de Londres, in the Place 
Vendome." 

The driver whipped his horse till his right arm 
was tired : and if Mr. Martin's Act were in vogu? 
in the land of France, he would have been sum- 
moned before the police in obedience to one of its 



On his arrival at the hotel where he bad taken up 
his abode, Macaire dismissed the vehicle, and has- 
tened to his apartment to write the promised letter 
to Miss Leslie. He then ordered his dinner ; and 
retired to bed at an early hour, after having directed 
the waiter, who attended upon his suite of rooms, 
to call him at seven on the following morning, and 
have a post-chaise prepared at about the same time 
as he intended to take a little excursion into the 
country. 



CHAPTER XX. 

MACAIBl's XXOUBSIOlf. 

On the following morning, Macaire rose at the 
hour which he had intimated to the waiter on the 
preceding evening; and having stepped into the 
post-chaise that was prepared for him, be ordered 
the driver to take the road to Lyons. 

These instructions were complied with ; and in a 
short time we find Robert Maoaire proceeding in 
the same direction whither we have already followed 
Charles Stanmore upon two occasions. 

Macaire threw himself back in the vehicle, and 
gave way to his ruminations, the adjacent scenery 
not possessing the attraction of novelty in his eyes. 
When the horses were changed at the post-house 
adjoining the inn where Stanmore lay ill in bed, 
and where Mrs. Devereux and Blanehe were watch- 
ing by his side, the new postilion was summoned to 
the carriage window. 

" You know the little public-house at the entrance 
of Chambreuil wood ?" said Macaire. 

« Perfectly," was the reply. " I have been upon 
this road for the last thirty years." 

"I wish you to stop there," continued our hero. 

" Stop there P exclaimed the post-boy. " Why 
—only a few days since, we heard that it was burnt 
down." 

" Burnt down P cried Macaire : " impossible P 

" It is very possible, though," answered the pos- 
tilion : " for it is the truth." 

" Drive in that direction immediately P ejacutated 
Macaire, perfectly astonished at these tidings, and 
not knowing whether to believe them or not 

The man mounted his horse, cracked his whip, 
and the carriage rolled away from the little village 
at a rapid rate. Macaire kept his eyes intently fixed 
in the direction of the cottage; and when he per- 
ceived only the four ruined walls standing on the 
well known spot, he struck his forehead furiously 
with his hand. 

In a short time the carriage stopped at the en- 
trance of the wood. 

Macaire alighted, and hastened to examine the 
remnants of the little inn. The blackened walls 
the cinders strewed about the spot, and the heapr 
of charcoal spread around, bore ample testimony 
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to the troth of the postilion's assertion. Macaire 
Stood for some time gazing upon the rains, uncer- 
tain how to act At length he sauntered slowly 
away from the spot, and bent his steps towards 
the wood, without any fixed purpose, and forget- 
ting that the chaise was waiting for him in the 
road. 

" This is strange— passing strange 1" said he, 
musing audibly, as he penetrated into the wood. 
* What could have caused this catastrophe ? Was 
it an accident— or did Paul burn down the place on 
purpose? What has become of them? Had it 
been known that any lives were lost, the post-boy, 
in his garrulity, would have told me ! And now— 
whither am I going ?— what plan have I in view ?— 
where can I search for those whom I am anxious 
to find r 

But without answering these questions to himself, 
Macaire pursued his way through the wood, his ima- 
gination bewildered with conjectures. 

It often happens that, in a moment of embarrass- 
ment of mind, we wander hither and thither without 
any fixity of purpose— probably with the idea that 
the movement of the body may assist the cogitations 
of the brain in working out a difficult problem. 

Forcing his way through the tangled boughs, 
Macaire had almost reached the summit of the hill, 
on which the wood stands, when an object, lying in a 
crouching posture at the foot of an adjacent tree, 
met his eyes. 

He hastened towards it, and perceived the form of 
a female, bent towards the ground. He drew nearer ; 
and, to his astonishment saw that the woman was 
bound to the tree. He stooped down— a large rat 
leaped from the lap of the female ; and Macaire ob- 
served, with feelings of inexpressible disgust and 
horror, that the animal had been feeding on the face 
and arms of a loathsome corpse. 

The body was in a sitting position, and the head 
had fallen forwards upon the knees. The features 
were entirely disfigured by the vermin that had 
preyed upon them ; the eyes were eaten out of their 
sockets— the nose had disappeared— a portion of the 
lips had also been devoured— and the large teeth of 
the corpse, thus laid bare, seemed to grin horribly 
as Macaire surveyed this ghastly light 

Without recognising the wretched female, who 
must have died so terrible a death — the death of 
painful, lingering, starvation — and wondering by 
what means, or for what purpose she could have been 
made the victim of so horrible a penalty, Macaire 
turned away from the spot, with feelings- of astonish- 
ment aud disgust 

He hastened from the woodv gained the chaise, and 
ordered the postilion to drive back to the village, 
where he hoped to be enabled to learn some tidings 
of the late inmates of the cottage. 

Little did he suspect that two of those inmates 
were no more ; and that he had just gazed upon the 
corpse of one of them ! 

He was once move within sight of the village, when 
a graceful female form met his eyes. 

The young person turned to catch a glimpse of the 
equipage as it rolled by her; and Macaire imme- 
diately recognised her features. He called to the 
postilion to stop, leaned from the vehicle, and 
oastened to accost the young lady who had thus 
engrossed his attention, and wnom tne reader has 
doubtless already knowu to be Mademoiselle de 
Lottguevills 



" Blanche — Mademoiselle Blanche," said Macaire, 
running up to the beautiful girl, whose countenance 
expressed her surprise at this behaviour on his part 
" What ! do you not recollect me T" he added : then 
calling to mind (he nature of his disguise, he said, 
M But that is not wonderful ! However, I can easily 
make myself known to you. I am the person who 
conducted you from Madame de Longueville's house 
to that cottage, the ruins of which I have just visited." 

A foreboding of evil crept into the mind of Blanche, 
as Macaire thus revealed himself to her; and she felt 
as if she would have been better pleased had she 
not encountered him. 

"You do not seem rejoiced to meet with me once 
again, Blanche f " said Macaire, finding that she did 
not reply : " and yet I have been as far as the cottage 
to fetch you." 

"To fetch me!" exclaimed Blanche, a cold shud 
der passing over her : " and for what purpose V 

" To accompany me to Paris, where we have some 
business to transact," replied Macaire. 

M Impossible I" cried Blanche. "I am staying 
with friends at the inn in this village " 

"In this villager ejaculated Macaire. "But I 
suppose you are still with Paul Lemoine and his 
wife Marguerite ?" 

M Oh ! no— I have found better friends than they,'' 
returned Blanche. " Paul was a villain, and has paid 
the price of his turpitude.' 1 

" What mean you!" demanded Macaire, his as- 
tonishment increasing at every word Blanche uttered. 

" I mean that Paul is no more— that he was killed 
by one whom he intended to murder; and that the 
intended victim of the wretch is my benefactor." 

M You speak in enigmas !" cried Macaire. 

" I speak the truth," answered Blanche; " and I 
am determined to die sooner than leave the kind 
friends whom heaven has given to me." 

" Do they reside in this village ?" ssked Macaire. 

" Not habitually," answered Blanche. u The kind 
benefactor, to whom I allude, is an Euglish gentle- 
man, of the name of Stanmore " 

"Stanmore I" exclaimed Macaire. 

"Charles Stanmore," rejoined Blanche. "He is 
now lying on a sick-bed at yonder inn." 

" May he never get off it !" cried Macaire brutally : 
then, hastily addressing himself to Mademoiselle de 
Longueville, he said, M Blanche, you must accompany 
me to Paris !" 

"Impossible!" returned the young lady, terrified 
at the proposition. 

" Nothing is impossible with me," vociferated Ma- 
caire; and suddenly seizing Blanche in his arms, he 
conveyed her to the carriage, in spite of the desperate 
attempts she made to free herself from his power. 

Having succeeded in forcing her into the vehicle, 
Macaire took a piece of gold from his pocket, gave 
it to the postilion, and said in a hurried tone of voice, 
" Put spurs to your horse— gallop through the village 
—and if you hear the cries of this young person, who 
has run away from her parents, do not heed them 1" 

The postilion nodded assent to this command ; and 
Macaire'a orders were obeyed to the letter. 

It was some time before Blanche sufficiently re- 
covered herself from the state of alarm and grief into 
which the abrupt behaviour of Macaire had thrown 
her, to demand of him whither he was conducting 
her, wherefore he dragged her away from her friends, 
and by ' whose authority he was guilty of sucn «n 
! outrage ? Macaire, overjoyed that she consented U 
9 y O 
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reason with him, hastened to reassure her as much 
as he was able. 

M I have now an opportunity," said he, " of com- 
municating my views and wishes to you. If you do 
but follow my directions, and behave as I instruct 
you, your fate may not be so wretched as you seem 
inclined to imagine. In two words, then, let me ex- 
plain myself to you. Your maternal grandfather 
allows the sum of five thousand francs a- year for 
your maintenance ; and I am your guardian." 

M You I" ejaculated Blanche, in amazement and 
horror. 

w Yes— I," answered Macaire; "and why not?" 

"Certainly," returned Blanche, u I know no 
reason wherefore such should not be the case. But, 
pray proceed j and if you have any_hope to give me 
relative to a prospect of again joining my friends 
— in the name of heaven, do not withhold it from 
me!" 

M I was telling you, Blanche," continued Macaire, 
"that the sum of five thousand francs a-year is 
allowed for your support This sum passes through 
my hands : but the agent of your grandfather is di- 
rected to ascertain from time to time that the money 
is properly applied. I was yesterday at the office of 
that agent; and he refused to advance the amount 
now due, unless he heard from your own lips a con- 
firmation of my statement, that you are perfectly 
contented with the manner in which your income is 
laid out It remains with you to satisfy this indi- 
vidual, and then " 

"You will allow me to return to my friends— to 
my benefactors ?" interrupted Blanche. M Oh ! say 
but these words, and I will fulfil all your wishes." 

"I promise you— nay, I swear— to release you 
from my power the moment you have accomplished 
this task," answered Macaire, really intending to 
fulfil this pledge, nothing being further from his 
wishes or intentions than the idea of burthening 
himself with the presence of Blanche de Longueville. 
" But," continued Macaire, " pray recount to me all 
that befel you at the cottage, in respect to Paul 
Lemoine and this Stanmore of whom you spoke." 

Blanche narrated all that the reader is acquainted 
with in respect to the arrival of Stanmore at the 
cottage— the hints which passed between Paul and 
his wife relative to the young man, and which 
Blanche overheard — the desire of Paul and Mar- 
guerite to enlist her as an accomplice in their ne- 
farious scheme, when they found that they were only 
too well understood— Blanche's refusal— the death of 
Paul— her flight with Stanmore— her introduction lo 
the house of Mrs. Devereux — the tidings she and 
Mrs. Devereux had received of Stanmore's illness— 
and the fact that she had been watching by his bed- 
side for the four previous days. 

Macaire remained wrapt up in the deepest 
thoughts for some time after Blanche had con. 
eluded her narrative ; and she herself was too pro- 
foundly occupied with the agonising idea of poor 
Stanmore's silently expressed grief at her absence, 
and the fears of Mrs. Devereux, to wish to con- 
tinue the conversation with her companion. Ma- 
caire, on his part, could not conjecture for what 
reason Stanmore had visited the cottage, as Blanche 
had merely narrated toUiim the simple facts of the 
adventure, without alluding to Stanmore's motives, 
although she was partially acquainted with them. 
But she considered that relation to be of a vonfi- 
dontial nature, and did not choose to entrust the 



secret to him who called himself her guardian, bag 
with whose name she was even unacquainted. 

Macaire could scarcely be induced to believe 
that accident alone had brought about the visit 
of the young Englishman to the cottage ; and 
when he recalled to mind that portion of Blanche's 
narrative which showed him that Charles Stan- 
more had returned to Paris after the first visit, 
and had then proceeded to the cottage again (a 
circumstance Blanche herself had learnt from the 
village landlord), he began to suspect that some 
design had influenced his conduct. He, however, 
determined to send Blanche back again to the 
village, the moment she should have fulfilled her 
promise in respect to the notary ; and in order to 
ensure the accomplishment of that pledge, he ob- 
stinately refused to allow her to write a note by 
the return post-boy to Mrs. Devereux, for the 
purpose of relieving the anxiety of that lady. 

When the horses were changed at the next 
stage, and the postilion, who had been a witness 
of the carrying off of Blanche, was compelled to 
yield his situation to another, Macaire called him 
to the window, and said, * T have recompensed 
you for your silence concerning this affair. In a 
few days I shall again be at the village where you 
live. If I find that you have not mentioned the 
circumstances to a soul, I shall give you another 
piece of gold : but if— on the contrary— I discover 
that you have chattered about it to your comrades, 
I shall speak to the post-master who is an intimate 
friend of mine, and have you dismissed." 

The two prominent features of this address- 
both of which were founded upon falsehood, as 
Macaire had not the slightest idea of returning 
to the village, nor was he in the least acquainted 
with the post-master alluded to— produced the re- 
quired effect upon the man. 

Macaire's only cause of alarm with regard to 
any mention being made of the carrying off ot 
Blanche, was founded on the dread of the circum- 
stance finding its way into the public papers, and 
of his identity with the principal agent in the busi- 
ness coming to the ears of the notary, or of 
Blanche's grandfather — an occurrence which would 
at once deprive him of the management of an in- 
come that had frequently been found useful in the 
hour of adversity. 

As the post-chaise was proceeding rapidly along 
the road towards Paris, the tore-axle. tree broke, 
and the vehicle immediately overturned. 

Neither Blanche nor Macaire was hurt : bit up- 
wards of two hours elapsed ere the postilion could 
procure assistance to repair the chaise in such a 
manner as to admit of the travellers proceeding 
with safety. The consequence was that they did 
not reach Paris before seven o'clock in the even- 
ing ; and, when they arrived at the office of the 
notary, the man of business had returned home to 
his country-house at Neuilly. 

" What is t> be done ?" demanded Blanche. 

" We must wait till to-morrow," answered Ma- 
caire. 

** And the suspense of my friends T exclaimed 
the poor girl, bursting into tears. 

" That must continue also till to-morrow," re- 
joined Macaire. " I have often been in suspense, 
and you see that I have not died from it. The 
days of dying through those kind of things are 
gone " 
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" And where am I to pass the interval ?" asked 
Mademoiselle de Longueville. 

" Blanche," cried Macaire sternly, "I am your 
guardian : and, even were I not, I swear by all you 
deem sacred, that I would not injure a hair of your 
head. I was compelled to use violence ere now to 
force you to accompany me; but, as there is a God 
above us, it did violence to my feelings. The 
landlady of the hotel where I am staying, is mar- 
ried and has daughters as old as yourself: to their 
'are shall I consign you." 

" And by what name am I to speak of you ?— for 
as yet I know it not," said Blanche, somewhat paci- 
fied by the manner in which her companion had 
made these last observations. 

M Captain Roseville," was the reply. 

u And you will not suffer me to write one word to 
my friends?' 1 said Blanche, in that coaxing way 
which the most pure and chaste of women know so 
well how to adopt 

"No," answered Macaire, firmly; "or else T 
should lose the only guarantee I possess for the ful- 
filment of your promise in respect to the notary." 

" Do you imagine that I would break my word ?" 
asked Blanche, seriously. 

u What ! do you also use the cant term of the world 
-honour f* 9 cried Macaire. 

"I do," replied Blanche ; "and can appreciate the 
feeling." 

" It may be so/' said Macaire, musing ; M but I 
shall not on that account grant your request We 
will see the notary as early as possible in the morn- 
ing ; and I will then send you back to your friends." 

By the time this conversation, which took place in 
the carriage after the unsuccessful call upon the no- 
tary, had terminated, the vehicle stopped at the gate 
of the Hotel de Londres, in the Place Vendome. 

Macaire assisted Blanche to alight; and after having 
exacted from her a most solemn promise that she 
would neither attempt to leave the house without his 
permission, nor write a single line to her friends, he 
consigned her to the care of the landlady's daughters, 
stating that she was his niece, to whom they must 
pay the greatest attentions. 

Reassured by this delicacy of conduct, Blanche 
divested herself of a portion of the deep melan- 
choly which had seized upon her immediately after 
her separation from those whom she looked upon as 
her benefactors;— and she cheered her spirits with 
the prospect of beholding those kind friends again 
upon the morrow. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

CHANGE OF SCENE. 

Robert Macaire dined alone, and prolongeu tLe 
meal until a late hour. 

The clock of the Ministry of Justice struck the 
hour of eleven as he was sipping his last glass of 
wine. 

He listened -counted the number of strokes— and 
then prepared to walk abroad into the city of Paris. 
He put on an immense great-coat, slouched his hat 
over his eyes, and sallied forth, beneath the light of 
a lovely moon which shone brilliantly on the statue 
of the Conqueror of Nations, upon the summit of 
the column in the Place Vendome. 

Macaire struck hastily into the Rue Saint 



Honore, and walked up this street as far as the Rue 
de l'Arbre Sec, into which he turned, and thence 
gained the quays. 

The iight of the moon fell upon the bosom of the 
Seine— those placid but deceitful waters which lure 
the suicide to an untimely grave I 

Macaire hastened to cross the Pont Neuf, or New 
Bridge, in order to gain the southern side of the city ; 
but when he reached the esplanade, upon whioh 
stands the equestrian statue of Henri IV, he tarried 
for a few moments to survey a scene that was passing 
fair. 

From that point of one of the finest bridges in 
Europe, Macaire had a view of four beautiful 
bridges, and four quays lined with buildings, and all 
faintly traced as to outline beneath the silvery rays 
of the moon. As he stood with his face to the western 
side of the horizon, on his right hand were the Tuile- 
ries— the palace which has seen detestable tyrants 
exiled by glorious revolutions; and the Louvre— 
—that gorgeous building, founded by Philip Au- 
gustus, and used by the demon Charles IX on the 
memorable eve of Saint Bartholomew, as a point 
whence he might fire upon his own subjects. 

On the left-hand side stood the Hotel des Men- 
nais, or Mint— the most magnificent building upon 
the left bank of the Seine ; the Palace of the Insti- 
tute—that seat of learning; and the Chamber oi 
Deputies— now displaced by the National Assembly 
of the Republic ! 

Turning in a contrary direction, with his face to- 
wards the east Macaire beheld the two giant towers 
of Notre Dame, dark and gloomy amidst that scene 
of moonlight 

While every building and the roof of every houss 
around them was plated with silver beneath the un- 
clouded splendour of the planet of the night those 
towers alone retained their black and sombre shades, 
as though they were anxious to form an existing 
contrast with the gay pageantries of religious cere- 
mony that from time to time sought the gates be- 
neath their giddy height And then, as Macaire's 
eyes followed the course of the river on the southern 
side of the Island of the City, and swept along the 
lofty and wealthy edifices which form the Quai des 
Orfevres, his glance stopped at a low white building, 
with a dark slate roof, standing at the foot of a neigh- 
bouring bridge. 

That building was the Morgue — the receptacle 
for unclaimed bodies, and for those of the suicides 
dragged from the river ! 

And at that moment Macaire was standing upon 
the very bridge whence, as we are assured by those 
well conversant with such facts, the generality of 
self-murderers prefer plunging into the waters of ob- 
livion that flow beneath. The Pont Neuf is also 
famous for its bad reputation at night — its vicinity, 
or its actual locality, being the spot where the des- 
perate thief awaits the coming of the unwary and 
solitary passenger. Then there is a scuffle— a call 
for assistance, which arrives too late— a plunge— and 
another victim is exposed on the following morning 
at the Morgue I Instances of assassination upon this 
bridge are, however, now rare : and the bad fame of 
the Pont Neuf is rather borrowed from the deeds of 
the past than from the events of the present 

But while we are tarrying with our readers upon 
this spot, Macaire has resumed his walk ; — and hia 
steps are bent along the quays, iu an eastern direc- 
tion, en the southern bank of the river. 
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In a short time he struck into that assemblage of 
narrow and'dark streets which form the interval be- 
tween the vicinity of the Pantheon and the river. 

Few people are in those streets at night : they are 
chiefly occupied by the poor, who are glad to retire 
early to their beds, in order that they may rise early in 
the morning. But every now and then a light was seen 
dancing about in the middle of the streets, generally 
moving, like a Will-o'-the-wisp, near the ground — oc- 
casionally remaining stationary for some moments — 
then proceeding onwards — taking an uneven and 
zigzag motion about— and then stopping for a short 
interval again. 

Those lights were shed by the flickering lamp8 of 
the chiffimnier* or rag-pickers, who pursue their avo- 
cations chiefly at those hours when their fellow-men 
are wrapt in slumber. As a passenger in the street 
proceeds along, these poor wretches crouch into cor-, 
ners, or hide themselves in gate-ways; and then they 
resume their employment of raking amidst the filth 
and feculence of the neighbourhood when they fancy 
themselves unobserved once more. 

From time to time the individual, who traversed 
the streets of Paris by night, in the times of that old 
miscreant Louis Philippe, would also meet — besides 
the chiffimnier — a person dressed in dark clothes, 
who seemed to walk about without an object, who 
addressed himself to none, was spoken to by none, 
and yet who was dreaded by those who were ac- 
quainted with his avocation. This mysterious indi- 
vidual was a mouchard, or spy belonging to the po- 
lice : and he and the chiffimnier were the only faithful 
observers of their nocturnal rounds throughout a 
certain number of the streets of Paris. 

For the rest, that part of the city which we left 
Macaire in the act of traversing, is silent and tran- 
quil—badly lighted— and dirty, and, like the Marais, 
which we have before described, and which occupies 
the corresponding part of Paris on the northern side 
of the water, quite at variance with those gay quar- 
ters that make the metropolis of France the sump- 
tuous and pleasurable city all who have visited it 
must acknowledge it to be! 

Macaire walked hastily onwards, for about a 
quarter of an hour after he had turned away from 
the quays— pursuing the skein with which his faith- 
ful memory supplied to aid him in threading that 
labyrinth of streets and avenues, without ever hesi- 
tating or appearing to consider which way he ought 
to take, 

Arrived in the vicinity of the Pantheon, he found 
himself in a dull, dark lane, to the extremities of 
which no lamps were suspended, and which the 
timid passenger at night would be afraid to tra- 
verse. k 

So narrow was this lane, that a daring individual 
might safely climb from the windows of one house 
to those of another opposite. All the structures in 
this avenue were old, built with gables, and inclining 
Crom a strict perpendicular over the pavement, so 
that the interval was not so great between roofs as it 
was between their thresholds. 

Every window was dark in this street— and the 
echoes of Macaire's footsteps, as he walked along it, 
reverberated loudly upon his ears. Those were the 
only sounds which there disturbed the silence of the 
night; and if scenes of debauchery and dissipation 
were taking place within any of the houses, the walls 
were not so old as to suffer the voice of the re- 
seller to find its way into the open air. 



Macaire walked slowly up this lane— examined 
every house with as much attention as the little 
light which the moon shed in that narrow avenue 
would permit him to exert— and at length knocked 
softly at the door of one of the oldest and most 
gloomy of all the buildings in the street 

He was immediately admitted by a man, who 
addressed him»in a slang language, called argot, 
and in which dialect Macaire readily answered 
him. 

The man,perceiving that the visitor was one of the 
initiated, led the way to a large room situated at the 
back of the building, and in which Macaire found 
upwards of seventeen or eighteen persons carous- 
ing at a table. The moment he announced himself 
by name, the revellers abandoned their glasses — 
leapt from their seats— and hastened to welcome 
one who evidently enjoyed a high reputation 
amongst them. 

"Welcome— ten thousand welcomes, Robert 
Macaire !" exclaimed the members of that motley 
group, one after another ; and the hero of this 
scene was compelled to undergo the ceremony of 
shaking hands with nearly a score of men, and of 
receiving a quantity of kisses from five or six 
women, who were of the party. 

When the first enthusiasm of the moment was 
over, the company resumed their seats ; and Ma- 
caire, having thrown himself into a chair, seemed 
to consider that he had a perfect right to do all he 
could to recover the breath of which the by no 
means equivocal manner in which his fellow-crafts- 
men had welcomed him, had entirely deprived 
him. 

The male portion of the society, to which we 
have just introduced the reader, were neither dis- 
tinguished for cleanliness nor beauty. 

Some of them, with great ease of manner, had 
thrown aside their coats, and were sitting in their 
shirt-sleeves : others were not ashamed to display 
a beard of ten day's growth ; — one resembled a 
coal-heaver, who had gone mad with politics ; an- 
other looked like an insolvent priest ; a third might 
have been taken for Guy Fawkes; a fourth for 
Cagliostro ; and all of them for what they really 
were— viz., a gang of thieves and desperadoes. 

The women had all been good-looking, and were 
still young: but dissipation, late hours, and a per- 
petual state of excitement, had deprived their com- 
plexions of their natural colours, dimmed the lus- 
tre of their eyes, and traced so deep a shade be- 
neath those orbs, that at a distance their brows 
seemed to form an entire circle round them. 

To the rouge-box ample recourse had been 
had ; and a meagre attempt was made to enhance 
the value of their fading charms by a host of bau- 
bles — such as chains and rings, which their para- 
mours bestowed upon them as their share of the 
booty attendant upon their occasional enterprises. 

These women wore exceedingly low gowns, ex- 
hibiting their large, coarse bosoms ; — their conver- 
sation was licentious, and intermixed with horrible 
oaths ; and at every other word, they had a despe- 
rate quarrel with each other, which frequently 
ended in blows. 

Such is a brief sketch— with only three or four 
exceptions— of the members of the company 
amongst which Robert Macaire was welcomed as a 
as king and patron. 

The room was totally divested of furniture, save 
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a long table and the benches and chairs which 
served to accommodate those present There was 
not a shelf— nor a curtain— nor a cupboard in the 
large apartment, the window of which looked into a 
court-yard surrounded by high walls. The table 
itself was covered with bottles of liquor, and broken 
cups or glasses for the company to drink out of. 
Pipes, tobacco, and cigars, were also profusely 
scattered around ; and of both the liquor and the 
Belgian weed (for all the tobacco there was smug- 
gled), did most of the members of that club plenti- 
fully partake. Indeed, many were far advanced 
towards the goal of intoxication, along the road of 
excess, when Macaire arrived. 

As soon as onr hero had recovered breath, he 
proceeded to fulfil the first duty which, in conse- 
quence of his long absence from the club, and the 
high rank ne occupied in the opinions of its mem- 
bers, he was bound to fulfil. 

Taking a handful of gold from his pocket, he 
counted out as much as was equivalent to two 
thousand francs, and then addressed the meeting 
in the argot which was alone used to express the 
regulations or observances of the society. 

But as our readers will not thank us for laying 
before them a mass of words which they could not 
understand, we shall endeavour to give in pure 
English the substance of Macaire's famous dis- 
course. While an universal silence prevailed 
throughout the room, he spoke as follows : — 

" Worthy and excellent brethren of the same 
craft, permit me to make a few observations upon 
the happy occasion of my return amongst you. 
Feeling confident that the financial crisis which 
keeps the pockets of honest men empty in this 
city, was likely to continue, and having carried the 
elevation of my opinions in reference to the pro- 
priety of a commonwealth of all property, to an 
extent which occasioned me a little inconvenience, 
on account of the suspicious characters of the 
jRotcjse,* 1 determined upon carrying my household 
gods to another shore. With a view of practising 
that grand system of philosophy, which is based 
upon principles of universal equilibrium, and which 
I have before had the pleasure of expounding to 
von, I repaired to the great metropolis of our an- 
cient enemies and present friends. Not arriving in 
that city in the forlorn condition of one who is de- 
prived of all species of cash, I speedily made my- 
self riends, whose wealth was immediately at my 
disposal. But, being a philosopher, I contented 
myself with a decent proportion of my friends' 
possessions. Principle* before all, 9 said I : * that 
maxim must never be forgotten P But to be brief, 
my worthy companions— I have for some time es- 
chewed all kinds of low pursuits and my energies 
have been directed towards the accomplishment of 
grand mercantile schemes. These have proved 
profitable ; and in obedience to the wise regulations 
and usages of this club, I have the honour to offer 
my contribution. 

Having thus spoken, like one of the heroes of 
any ancient or modern epic poem, and as much to 
the point as anything that ever was said by the 
* crafty Ulysses, or the " pious JEneas," Macaire 
seated himself with a complacent smile. 

His speech was not received with loud hurrahs, 
nor boisterous shouts ; but with a hum of applause 
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—while many an eye was directed towards the 
glittering heap he had spread upon the table. 

One of the members of the club, whose name 
was Martigny, was then charged with the division 
of the coin ; and it was agreed that orders should 
be passed, through the medium of the individuals 
then present, to the whole fraternity of Escamo- 
teure (the club admitting no more expressive name), 
to assist Macaire in all dilemmas^- to endanger 
their own personal safety to rescue him from the 
clutches of the police, should he fall therein— to 
obey him on all occasions— and to make the ma- 
sonic sign of deference whenever they encountered 
him in the street. 

These admirable resolutions having been put to 
the vote, and carried unanimously the glasses and 
cups were replenished, and several toasts were 
drunk. But, as was the case in reference to the 
reception of Macaire's harangue, these toasts were 
received only by a hum of applause; it being 
against the rules of the society to indulge in anv 
unnecessary vociferation. 

These several matters having been settled to the 
satisfaction and comfort of all present, Macaire 
turned to a young man who wore long black hair 
flowing over his shoulders, and who had remained 
silent during the whole evening, save when it was 
necessary to signify universal approbation of any 
thing done or said. 

This young man possessed a most sentimental 
countenance ; his cheeks were very pale— and his 
dark black eyes, shaded by long jetty lashes, gave 
an unearthly appearance to his race. He seemed in- 
tent upon some dark scheme which he nourished in 
his mind, and on which he was perpetually brooding ; 
and from time to time, whenever a terrible oath or 
an obscene allusion issued from the mouths of any 
of the party present, a smile of unmitigated dis- 
gust curled his lip. 

«* Ah ! Alibaud*— my noble friend !" cried Ma- 
caire, addressing himself to this man: " are you 
still one of the brotherhood ?* 

The young man smiled faintly and nodded an 
affirmative. 

"And always intent upon the same plans ?" con- 
tinued Macaire. "Believe me, the noble pursuits 
that employ myself and your comrades, are far pre- 
ferable to schemes which produce no profit, and 
only conduct their votary to the guillotine. Ah ! 
the base word! I feel a strange sensation in the 
region of the neck as I mention it! But— what 
shall we do to pass away an hour? If you will not 
converse with me, Alibaud, perhaps you will not 
refuse to regale us with a song ?" 

"You know, Macaire," said the young man, 
arousing himself from his reverie, "that my 
songs, as well as my thoughts, all tend towards 
one grand aim. 

" I admire many things in verse," cried Macaire, 
" which I should not like to practise in reality. So 
do not hesitate to favour us with one of your cha- 
racteristic airs. 

Alibaud immediately complied with this request, 
and in a low but for from inharmonious tone com- 
menced the following words : — 



• This young man attempted the life of the tyrant 
Louis- Philippe, who has however since met a more 
righteous doom at the hands of tne brave French na- 
tion. 
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When despots let their subjects seek for just redress in 

vain, 
The cry will not be stifled by the gibbet, nor the chain ; 
But loud, as if its sounds were borne upon the tempest's 

wings, 
It echoes through the palaces and lofty halls of Kings ! 

Though nations long may languish in a lethargy pro- 
found, 

At length the voice of Liberty must everywhere re- 
sound ; — 

She, Cadmus- like, has sown the teeth from which an 
army springs, 

To hurl the tyrant from his throne, and crush the swav 
of Kings ! 

" I neither quarrel with the song, nor with the 
sentiment*," uaid Macaire, as the young man 
brought the above chaut to a conclusion; "es- 
pecially as my own system of philosophy is based 
upon republican opinions: all 1 quarrel with you 
for, is the uselessness of your schemes. • Safety 
—safety,' is my motto : I do not depart from that 
maxim." 

"And do yon not think that I would be well 
paid for my services in this matter, supposing our 
young Republican should come to terms with me?" 
exclaimed an individual, who was seated on Ma- 
caire's right hand, and who appeared particularly 
assiduous to a young woman occupying the next 
chair to himself. 

The man who had last spoken was a ferocious- 
looking person with dark complexion, dishevelled 
hair, restless black eyes, and a vindictive scowl 
perpetually hovering upon his features. To judge 
oy his appearance, he was an individual of the 
most undaunted courage, and capable of any des-j 
perate deed. In stature he was below the middle 
height ; but every limb seemed so well-formed and 
compact, that the strength of a Hercules was con- 
eentrated in that small frame. He was dressed 
with something more than negligence ; his attire 
seemed to intimate a total recklessness for all the 
vanities of this life. His dingy elack neckcloth 
was loosely tied round his neck; his waistcoat 
was thrown open; and his trousers were not sup- 
norted by braces. His left arm was placed in his 
Josom ; and his right arm encircled the neck of 
the girl who sate next to him. 

This young woman was blind of one eye : she 
would otherwise have been something more than 
good-looking — probably handsome. Her cheeks 
seemed red with the buxom glow of country health ; 
but the close observer might perceive that her 
oody was constitutionally affected with a scrofulous 
disease. One of the fingers of her right hand had 
already yielded to the canker of the malady, after 
a slight wound which had been received in the 
flesh from a rusty knife, and which was at first 
considered a trifle that a few days would effectually 
cure. Her form was upon a large scale, but well- 
proportioned ; her hair was modestly parted over 
her forehead and confined behind her ears ;— her 
lips were full and red ; and her teeth white. On 
the whole, seen by candle-light, and put in compa- 
rison with the other women who were present, she 
would not have passed unnoticed— even by one of 
a rather delicate taste— had not the loss of the 
eye disfigured her countenance, and that of the 
inger mutilated a far from awkward hand. In ra, 



• spect to behaviour, she was the only female in 
the room who appeared to regard her companion 
in the light of a husband, and who did not join in 
the licentious and obscene conversation of those 
amongst whom circumstances had placed her. 

" Ah ! provided you work for gold," said Ma- 
caire, in answer to the observation made by the 
man whom we have ere now particularly described ; 
M I shall not quarrel with you. Secure the cash — 
have an eye to the specie— and you command my 
respect." 

"Fieschi* will not work without," observed Ali- 
baud, somewhat contemptuously. 

" I should be worse than an idiot, were I to do so," 
ejaculated Fieschi— for that was indeed the name 
of the dark-complexioned man ; — " should I not, 
Nina?"t he added, turning to his female companion. 

"Ah I the name of Nina Lassave and money are 
invariably mentioned in the same breath,'' continued 
Alibaud. 

" Where is the enjoyment of life without money ?" 
demanded Nina Lassave. " Give Fiesfthi gold, and 
he will dive into the crater of Vesuvius in obedience 
to your commands." 

" Ah! gold and one's principles !" murmured the 
individual whose name is now blended with the re- 
cords of the fallen dynasty Of France. "Let me 
have gold to ensure the furtherance of my plans — 
and give me the means of rooting from the face of 
the earth the despicable tyrant who has deceived the 
people— who has broken all his pledges—who ob- 
tained a crown by cunning and by fraud— and who 
has cast heavier chains around the sons of France 
than those of which they divested themselves by a 
struggle of three days, — ves— give me these, and I 
shall he happy 1" 

As Fieschi uttered these words in a low but em- 
phatic tone of voice, Nina Lassave gazed upon him 
with a species of enthusiastic admiration ; and her 
countenance beamed with joy— as if she also were 
capable of appreciating the fervour of the patriotism 
which filled the bosom of her paramour, and which 
was only vilified and- depreciated by its contiguity 
with a love of gold. 

The day is not far distant when all your hopes 
and wishes shall be gratified," exclaimed Alibaud, 
striking his hand violently upon the table, and mak- 
ing every glass ring with the blow : M the tyrant shal 
yet be taught that the sons of France will not yield 
up their rights on a sudden, as a man in a moment 
of despair consigns his soul to Satan !" 

M Ah I that will be a glorious day," cried Nina 
Lassave, " when the princely scions of the house of 
Orleans shall mourn their father's terrible fate, and 
when the voice of an awakened people shall rise to 
interdict the coronation of his son 1" 

" Enough of these ebullitions!" exclaimed Ma- 
caire: then, turning to Fieschi, he added, half- 
seriously and half-smiling, " If your fanaticism do 
not lead you to the guillotine, it will assuredly con- 
duct you to a madhouse." 



* This name, in connexion with the infernal machine 
of the Boulevard du Temple, is familiar to every one. 

f Fiesohi's mistress, whose appearance in the Chamber 
of Peers, on the occasion of the trial of her paramour 
and his accomplices, created a great sensation in Paris. 
After FieschFs execution, she was hired ss a bar-maid at 
a coffee-house in the Place de la Bourse, where she 
u exhibited herself for some days, until a party of 
French students hooted her out of the place. 
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"Then let it be the former I" cried Nina Lassave. 
** Better were it to perish in the presence of thousands 
and, to know that history to the end of time must re- 
oord his name, — although coupled with epithets of 
opprobrium and disgust, — than to rave in the cells 
of the Salpetriere." 

" Admirably argued '." ejaculated Macaire. "But, 
lny dear Nina, allow me to observe that your 
opinions only possess one defect, and that is, — I am 
afraid they will not find many proselytes. For my 
part, I shall continue in that path where my exalted 
genius has placed me : — at the same time, I shall not 
interfere with your pursuits. One thing I promise 
you, and that is — when you all mount the steps of 
the scaffold, I will not fail to be near to see you die. 
So now, no more of political discussions; they &.< 
stroy mirth and cast a damp upon one's spirits." 

" Macaire is right," said Fieschi : "it is not every 
one who can appreciate our sentiments." 

" By the way," cried Macaire, after a short prase, 
9 



<* has any one heard of the fate of poor Leniofae— 
Paul Lemoiue, you know —who was one of our so* 
ciety some years ago V* 

"And who lived in the cottage at Chambreuil 
wood ?" said the man who was called Martigny. 

" The same," continued Macaire. * The poor fel- 
low was killed only a few days ago, by a young 
pigeon whom he intended to pluck." 

" I heard of it yesterday," observed another of the 
members of the club, who appeared to be a baker: 
" and what is more, I was informed that the young 
pigeon found his mate at the cottage, and has carried 
her off "We all know why a young man of the worll 
burthens himself with a country girl ; and this ona 
is very pretty, I have heard. He may stick to her 
for a few days— or perhaps weeks ; and then the 
police will have to register another gay lady for th» 
city of Paris upon their books. That is the history, 
in two words, of all females who meet with young 
men under such circumstances." 
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° Indeed !" cried Macaire, forcibly struck by these 
remarks : " and how learnt you those particulars ? n 
" One of our society, but who is not here to-night, 
passed through the village where this yeung man 
stopped with the girl, and heard the whole particu 
Iars," answered the baker— for such the individual 
who had before spoken,, really was. * I should be 
very glad to know what could remain concealed from 
our brotherhood," he added ; " seeing that members 
of it are in all parts— scattered abroad all over the 
face of the country — constantly prying into secrets 
and listening to conversation. The Prefecture of 
Police itself has not a system better organised than 
we." 

Macaire made no reply to these observations : the 
reflections of the baker upon the dangers incurred 
by Blanche in the society of Stanmore occupied his 
thoughts; for he well knew that if she became the 
degraded being just mentioned, in consequence of her 
situation with regard to the young Englishman, the 
income allowed by her mother's father would either 
be withdrawn or paid through the hands of those 
who would take care to see it properly applied. Per- 
haps there were other considerations in the mind of 
Macaire in respect to Blanche: it is, however, certain 
that he at once resolved to separate her from Stan- 
more, and place her in some safe abode until the ter- 
mination of his English schemes should permit him 
to adopt other measures relative to her future condi- 
tion. 

Alas! little did he know the purity of the young 
girl's soul, and the integrity of her mind : a villain 
himself; he mistrusted all mankind ; and the circum- 
stances of his life had taught him to place but little 
confidence in female firmness. He moreover ima- 
gined that Stanmore would not scruple to satisfy a 
selfish passion, even at the price of an unprotected 
female's happiness ; and although he did not con- 
sider such an act in any very serious light, he per- 
ceived that the consequences in respect to Blanche 
would probably lead to the withdrawal of an income, 
which, as we before stated, had often proved useful 
to him in the moment of fortune's reverses. 

He, therefore, definitively made up his mind to break 
his promise to Blanche, and to take some effectual 
means to prevent her from renewing her acquaintance 
with Charles Stanmore. 

Awaking from his reflections. Macaire remem- 
bered that the hour was waxing late, and that he 
must rise early in order to pay his meditated visit to 
the notary. 
, He accordingly took leave of the delectable society 
with whom he had passed a couple of hours, and 
retraced his steps towards the Hotel de Londres. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

THE NOTARY. 

Blanche awoke at an early hour ; and for some mo- 
ments she fancied that she had been dreaming. 

She however, found herself in a strange bed, and in 
a room with the arrangements of which she was not 
familiar; and then she called to mind' the events of 
the preceding day. 

For a' short time she was overwhelmed with grief 
when she reflected that Stanmore would miss her 
presence by his bed-side : for she could not be un- 



aware of the fact that her attentions had been welcome 
to him. She remembered that he invariably smiled 
as she drew near bis couch, and that a cloud of me- 
lancholy succeeded that expression of delight when- 
ever she rose to leave him. She knew that he was 
not entirely conscious of who she was, and why she 
was there ;— and that every conviction filled hex mind 
with a secret pleasure the exact nature of which she 
could not define. 

But she rejoiced that, amidst the wanderings of hit 
imagination, his ideas could only be induced to settle 
upon her, and that he refused anything which was 
offered to him by another hand. 

Of all this she thought when she awoke and found 
herself in a strange place : and some minutes elapsed 
before she was even consoled by the reminiscence of 
Macaire' 8 promise, and the hope that her separation 
from her new friends was but temporary. 

One of the landlady's daughters soon made her ap- 
pearance to attend upon the beautiful girl; and by 
the time the clock of the Chancery of France, in the 
Place Vendome, had proclaimed the hour of nine, 
she was prepared to accompany her guardian to the 
house of the notary. 

"You remember your promise, Blanche?" said 
Macaire, as he handed her into a hackney-coach. 

" I do," was the answer. M May I also ask the 
same question V 

Macaire turned away to issue his orders to the 
driver ; and not another word passed between him 
and his fair charge until they were seated in the office 
of the notary. 

" This is Mademoiselle de Longueville," said Ma- 
caire, to the man of business. 

The notary bowed, and seemed struck by the 
brilliancy of that beauty with which Blanche was 
endowed. Indeed, some moments elapsed before 
he sufficiently recovered from the effect produced 
upon him by the sudden appearance of so fair a 
vision in his office, to allow him to commence the 
business which bad procured him the pleasure of 
that interview. 

" Mademoiselle," said the notary, after a consi- 
derable pause, during which he figetted with the 
heaps of papers lying before him, " the nature of 
my questions is peculiarly delicate; and I hope 
you will reply to them without suffering the pre- 
sence of Captain Boseville to influence your an* 
swers." 

"Sir," said Blanche, firmly, «*I shall speak the 
truth. Nothing could induce me to utter a false- 
hood in this or any other matter. 

M I am delighted to perceive that you possess 
such noble sentiments, Mademoiselle," returned 
the notary, with a glance of approval towards 
Macaire. 
« I await your questions, sir," said Blanche. 
" You are aware under what circumstances a cer- 
tain income is allowed for your support?" de- 
manded the man of business. 

"lam aware," answered Blanche, " that the fa- 
ther of my unfortunate mother allows the sum of 
five thousand francs a- year ; that it passes through 
the hands of my guardian, Captain Roseville : and 
that during a period ?f nearly five years, if I have 
not been very happy, I certainly have had nothing 
to compiain of." 

"And where have you resided, Mademoiselle, 
during those four years and a half which have 
el apsed between the death of Madame de Lcn- 
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gueville and the present moment?" asked the 
notary. 

"In a cottage, near Chambreuil wood — about 
thirty miles from Paris," was the reply. 

* With whom ?" inquired the notary. 

" With a man and his wife, of the name of Le- 
moine," returned Blanche. 

" And is it your wish to continue to reside there ?" 
asked the notary. 

u Wherefore that question ?" demanded Maoaire 
hastily snd uneasily. 

••Because," said the notary coolly, "her incli- 
nations must not be forced in the slightest respect" 

* To your question I neither answer an affirma- 
tive or negative," resumed Blanche, addressing her- 
self to the notary ; " because the cottage exists no 
longer." 

The man of business made a motion expressive 
of surprise. 

** It was consumed by fire a few days ago—no- 
body knows how," continued Blanche. 

" And the inmates V said the notary, inquiringly. 

"Ihad already lett it before that catastrophe : 
Lemoine himself was killed by an English gentle- 
man, whom he intended to rob and murder, and 
who overheard his conversation; — but as to what 
has become of the woman I cannot satisfy you." 

•' You see that Mademoiselle de Longueville has 
nothing to complain of" interrupted Macaire, im- 
patiently. 

" I must do my duty," calmly returned the no- 
tary. " Have the kindness, Mademoiselle, to relate 
to me all the particulars of these extraordinary 
events." 

Blanche told her story in so artless and unso- 
phisticated a manner, that the truth of it was not 
for one moment doubted by the notary. She, how- 
ever, suppressed the circumstance of Macaire hav- 
ing carried her off by force. 

" And you have nothing to complain of," cried 
the man of business, darting a suspicious glance 
towards Macaire ;— * you have nothing to complain 
of? Then I— as the representative of him who 
makes that allowance the payment of which has 
brought you hither — must complain for you. Five 
thousand francs a-year are paid for your mainte- 
nance in a comfortable, if not an elevated sphere 
of life : and 1 find that you have been consigned to 
a cottage, where you absolutely earned the food 
which you ate, and the clothes which you wore, by 
the services you rendered the master of that esta- 
blishment I then find that the individuals to 
whom you— a young lady of education, nnd totally 
unacquainted with the vices of the world— have 
been entrusted, prove to be the vilest wretches 
upon earth," added the notary, with emphasis. 

" I acquit my guardian of any blame upon that 
head," interrupted Blanche, speaking with warmth, 
because she firmly believed all that she was saying ; 
"and I feel convinced that a great temptation 
led astray those who were poor, but who hud been 
honest up to that period. During the four years 
and a half which I passed in that cottage, I never 
beheld anything in the manners or behaviour of 
the Lemoincs to excite my suspicions, until the 
fatal evening the particulars of which I have just 
now related to you." 

"That may be— and I am inclined to put implicit 
belief in your statemer t," said the notary. " But 
answer me one questi'c candidly $ and if your reply 



be affirmative, our interview shall end to the satin- 
faction of your guardian. Do you believe that, 
during those four years and a half, the entire sum ot 
five thousand francs has been each year expended 
upon you alone ?" 

" Whether my guardian paid such a sum to Le- 
moine, I cannot say," returned Blanche, without a 
moment's hesitation ; " but whether so great ar 
amount was expended upon me, I can of course it 
once reply in the negative. I do not, however, com- 
plain of my .guardian, if he has devoted any portion 
of my annual income to another purpose." 

"That is not the business," said the notary, la* 
conical ly. 

" Stay," ejaculated Macaire. ** I can readily fur- 
nish an account of the manner in which the money 
was expended." 

" You must do so," said the notary. 

"And this will cause delay— will it not?" ex- 
claimed Blanche. " Oh ! believe me, sir, that I have 
no fault to find with Captain Roseville." 

"Calm yourself, Blanche," said Macaire: "the 
business shall be concluded this morning." Then 
turning to the notary, he asked, "If I present you 
with a satisfactory account for one year, will you be 
contented with it as the average of the others?" 

The notary was about to reply in the affirmative, 
when he was interrupted by the entrance of one of 
his clerks, who whispered something in his ear. 

" This is most singular," said the notary aloud :- 
and, after a moment's reflection, he turned to Ma 
caire, and addressed him in a hasty tone, as follows: 
— « My dear sir, the grandfather of this young lady 
is in the adjoining office. It is now time for me to 
intercede in behalf of an amiable girl You he will 
not see, as he has often assured me— but wherefore I 
know not Do me the kindness — nay, I implore you 
to retire for a short time." 

Without waiting for any reply, the notary opened 
the door of an inner room— pushed Macaire into it 
before he had time to decide how to act— and then 
desired his clerk, who had been a silent spectator of 
this hasty arrangement, to admit the person who was 
waiting in the outer office. 

" Mademoiselle," said the notary to Blanche, during 
the moment they were alone together, u it is your 
grandfather, whom I am expecting. Allow me to 
speak to him in your behalf: he cannot refuse to ac- 
knowledge so amiable a relative. Compose yourself 
and remain tranquil while I gradually break the 
business to him." 

Blanche had no time to reply : the door commu- 
nicating with the outer office was thrown open— and 
the clerk ushered a tall, venerable-looking man, with 
white hair, and a demeanour inspiring confidence 
into the room. He wore the red ribtfhd of the 
Legion of Honour in his buttonhole; and, by his 
gait and gesture, appeared to have been a military 
man. His age might have been about sixty ; but he 
walked erect, like an individual who had not lived te 
half that period. 

When he saw that the notary was not alone, he 
hesitated: but the man of business, without ex- 
periencing a moment's embarrassment, exclaimed, 
u It is only my niece— you need nothesitate to speak 
before her ;" — and the venerable gentleman consented 
to seat himself! 

He bowe<* respectfully to Blanche, and was evi 
dently much struck by her beauty: for he gazed 
upon her with an air of the deepest interest, vod 
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sighed profoundly as he contemplated her angelic 
countenance, 

M Has that man— I need not mention his name," 
said the old gentleman, at length breaking silence, 
and addressing himself to the notary in a low and 
melancholy tone of voice,—*' has he called as yet 
lor the payment of the allowance ?" 

" He has," replied the notary ; " and I have with- 
held it— for 1 have reason to be dissatisfied with the 
manner in which he. applies the income you so 
liberally, allow. Why you confer upon him the 
functions of the young lady's guardian, surprises 
me. I have moreover seen the poor girl herselt" 

" Ah i" cried the venerable gentleman, starting : 
1 and what is she like ?— does she resemble her poor 
mother ?" 

" She is beautiful as an angel, and as amiable as 
was your daughter, whom she greatly resembles," 
answered the notary. " Her guardian applied as 
usual for the money that was due; but as you had 
instructed me to see that the poor girl was well 
treated, and that the whole amount was expended 

upon her, I * 

" Right — quite right," interrupted the grand- 
father of the amiable Blanche. " 1 never wish to 
»ee the cause— innocent though she be — of my 
daughter's shame; at the same time, I would not 
know that she was unhappy. Tou say she re- 
sembles her deceased mother ?" he asked, in a tre- 
mulous tone. 

" Her mother was her exact prototype ; and I can 
assure you that your granddaughter possesses a 
mind as pure and noble as becomes a scion of your 
family," responded the notary with emphasis. 

"Was it lately that you saw her?" demanded 
the old gentleman, wiping away a tear from his 
eye. 
M This very day," returned the notary. " She is 

so sweet in temper— so unassuming in manner " 

y " ftnough — enough !" cried the old man, vehe- 
mently : "you make me long to see her !" 

" Ah { how happy would be the poor girl, could 
sh$ throw herself into your arms," resumed the no- 
tary. "Consider, my dear sir, she has not one 
single, friehil in this wide world— she is cast amongst 
strangers— she knows not the joys of home — her 
young heart is oppressed with grief— and at the 
present moment she requires staunch protectors 
and disinterested confidants. Without parents— 
without relations— how can this young creature en- 
joy the pleasures of this life ?— and will not her very 
beauty be the very probable means of her infelicity, 
by exposing her to the persecutions and fulsome 
attentions of those persons who invariably flutter 
round unprotected females, I need not say with 
what intentions?" 

"Say no more— say no more!" exclaimed the 
old man : " you touch a chord that vibrates to my 
very soul ! Ah ! often have I thought of sending 
for poor Blanche — giving her a home— and receiv- 
ing her as the daughter of my deceased child. But, 

alas " 

* Do not hesitate, my dear sir, to do an act of 
justice— of humanity— and of mercy,* urged the 
notary, waxing .enthusiastic in the cause of the 
young maiden : and from time to time, during this 
colloquy, he heard a smothered sob agitate the 
bosom of the object of his discourse. " Oh t con- 
sider," he added, " that Blanche is herself innocent 
— aud that you visit, with terrible interest, the 



crimes of the parents upon the child ! Tou are an 
honourable man— you have served in an honourable 
profession ; and your hair is now gray. In a short 
time your last hours will be approaching— and you 
may then regret your harshness towards this un- 
offending girl. Had she gone astray, should you 
not have blamed yourself ?— and if you wished to 
punish her for the frailty of her mother and the 
villany of her sire, have not >ears of exile from 
the only place which she could call her home, been 

a sufficient expiation? Oh ! sir " 

" Enough I I can bear no more P ejaculated the 
old man. " Yes— I have been cruel— I have been 
harsh— I have forgotten the common duties of 
humanity ! Hasten, and lead me to my grand- 
daughter—let me clasp the neglected girl to my 
heart 1 Ah ! what is the meaning of this V 

Blanche had fallen at the feet of her grandfather, 
and was bathing his hands with her tears, while 
sobs of joy and inexpressible feeling agitated her 
bosom. 

"Jges," exclaimed the notary, whose kind heart 
melted at the sight of the reconciliation which he him- 
self had brought about;— "that beautiful creature at 
your feet is your granddaughter ; and you, Ma- 
demoiselle, are at length acknowledged by the 
Count de Moranval I" 

The old General— for such was his military rank 
— caught his granddaughter to his arms, and 
sobbed and wept over her like a child, while she 
returned his embrace withHhe most affectionate 
warmth. 

" Yes, dear Blanche," murmured the Count, M I 
have hitherto been harsh, and unnatural in my 
conduct to you— I have hated a being whom I only 
required to know in order to love her— and I have, 
God forgive me ! often wished that the living evi- 
dence of my daughter's frailty was no more ! But 
now, Blanche, all is forgotten : my mind has sud- 
denly undergone a vast change, thanks to that good 
man ;— and the remainder of my life shall be de- 
voted to ensure your comfort and happiness. 
Blanche — dear Blanche— can you forgive me?" 

" Forgive you !" exclaimed the amiable creature ; 
" oh I do not make use of that expression ! I have 
no claim upon your kindness, and am under deep 
obligations to you for having allowed me the means 
to save me from starving. And indeed— had you 
compelled me to support all the miseries it had 
been in your power to heap upon me, this moment 
of condescension and kindness would obliterate 
them all -ail!" 

" Alas ! what an enemy have I been to my own 
happiness!" exclaimed the Count de Moranval, 
again clasping his granddaughter to his breast. 
" I find that I have possessed a treasure, which I 
have hitherto buried in the earth \ O Blanche — 
how can I ever repay you for all I have made you 
suffer r 

" By never alluding to the past," answered the 
beauteous girl. 

"The moment I saw you," resumed the old 
nobleman, after a short pause, during which he 
gazed tenderly upon her countenance, — " I felt a 
something for which 1 could not account, and which 
interested me in you ! Yes," he continued, placing 
the palm of his right hand upon her polished fore- 
head, as she knelt once more at his feet — and parting 
her— long shining locks, "you have your mother's 
features ! In you I see my daughter once again ;— 
r>iqiti7fid hy V lOOQ I P 
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she is not dead - she is here — younger and more 
beautiful than ever ! But let us hasten to my own 
home. Blanche— that mansion which henceforth is 
to be your home ; and you will there find others 
who will welcome you for their father's sake !" 

Blanche rose, and expressed herself in the most 
grateful terms to the notary for his generous con- 
duct, which had been the means of restoring her to 
the bosom of those relatives from whom she had 
imagined herself to be for ever excluded, and 
*hom previously to that day she had not even 
known by name. 

The Count mingled his cordial thanks with those 
of his granddaughter ; and, when they had both 
taken leave of the excellent notary, the nobleman 
conducted His fair charge to a splendid carriage 
which was waiting at the gate. A domestic, in 
gorgeous livery, was seated upon the box ; and a 
Chasseur, with a gay plume of heron's feathers in nis 
cocked-hat, opened the door of the vehicle. The 
Count handed his granddaughter into the carriage, 
and ordered his attendants to drive home with 
all possible speed. 

As soon as the notary perceived, from the win- 
dow of his office, that the General's equipage had 
departed, he summoned Macaire from the inner 
apartment into which he had hurried him. 

" Where is Blanche— where is Mademoiselle de 
Longueville T demanded Macaire, as soon as he 
saw that young lady's seat was empty. 

"She requires your protection no longer," an- 
swered the notary, in a freezing tone ; " and hence- 
forth you may rest assured that you will not be in- 
convenienced on her account" 

" What mean you?" demanded Macaire foaming 
with rage. M Speak!" 

M I mean nothing more than what I have told 
you," rejoined the notary. " Blanche has accom- 
panied her grandfather, mth whom she will hence- 
forth dwell. I therefore suppose that your guar- 
dianship is at end." 

" Hell and furies 1" shouted Macaire, in a voice 
of thunder ; " this was all brought about by you !" 

"And I glory in the triumph," observed the 
notary. 

H I will be avenged— terribly avenged !" muttered 
Macaire between his teeth: "you shall live to rue 
the day that you dared trifle with one like me P 

" Spare your menaces," said the notary, with the 
most provoking coolness; M for I heed them not 
And now, as you can have no further business 
with me, excuse me if I inform you that my time 
is precious." 

"And the arrears that are due to me?" de- 
manded Macaire. 

" You have already plundered Mademoiselle de 
Longueville enough," answered the notary. u To 
tell you the truth— and I have longed to make you 
aware of the state of my mind before— your pre- 
sence is loathsome to me. Begone— and let me 
see your face no more ! How the Count de Mo- 
ranval could have ever selected such a precious 
guardian, I know not !" 

" I go," said Macaire, in a low and hoarse tone of 
voice ; M but it is to lay schemes of deadly ven- 
geance against you for this disgraceful trick. I go 
—but be certain that you shall hear from me 
again P 

As he uttered the last words of his dark threat 
in a tone which bore testimony to the extent of 



the concentrated rage that filled his breast, he 
rushed from the office of the notary, who laughed 
at the menaces he had heard ; for he little suspected 
that the adventurer, whom he only knew by the 
name of Roseville, was the redoubtable Robert 
Macaire I ^ 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

THE BOURSE. — THE PREFECTURE OF POLICE. 

Time had passed rapidly away during the conversa- 
tions and incidents which had occurred at the notary'* 
house; and the clock of the Bourse* struck tht 
hour of two as Macaire rushed into the open air in 
the manner just described. 

He walked speedily along the Rue des Filles St 
Thomas, which forms one side of the Place de la 
Bourse, before he recollected that he had assumed a 
certain infirmity, called lameness, since his arrival 
in the French metropolis upon this occasion. 

This reminiscence at once restored him to that 
coolness of temper which was his usual characteris- 
tic: and he relapsed into lameness and a good 
humour simultaneously— no*, however, without hav- 
ing been observed by a man who followed him at a 
distance, 

Macaire could not resist the temptation of paying 
a visit to the Bourse, which he had frequented in 
former times, when his object had been to find 
dupes to subscribe their names to his bubble Com- 
panies and mock enterprises. Every pillar was 
fraught with reminiscences to him. Against this 
one had he leant, when he expounded, on a certain 
occasion, the advantages of his Patent Peripatetic 
Fire-Sticks, which he declared to possess the won- 
fierful faculty of warming the hands of those who 
walked with them; and the Company would most 
likely have succeeded to the utmost extent of his 
wishes, had not some base incredulous wretch been 
anxious to try whether the aforesaid sticks would 
warm backs as well as hands, and selected Macaire 
himself as the object of the experiment. 

Then there was the pillar around which he had 
collected an admiring crowd, when, attended by 
Bertrand, who groaned beneath the weight of pro- 
spectuses, he held forth upon the eligible investments 
to be made in his Universal European Flea-and- 
Bug-Extirpating Company— a scheme by which he 
declared he should have gained millions, had not the 
police ignominiously turned him off with a flea in 
his ear. 

Further on was the identical spot on which he 
remembered to have stood when, for the third time, 
he manifested his disinterested philanthropy, and 
invited speculators to embark their capital in his 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in the Un- 
inhabited Islands — a plan whose failure he attributed 
solely to the irreligious tendency of the mind of man 
in this age Of deceit and hypocrisy. 

In this corner of the Exchange had he found the 
people up to snuff relative to his Patent Self-Snuff- 
ing Candles : aud in that one a wily merchant had 
thrown some awkward light upon his Spontaneously 
Igniting Havannah Cigars. 

AU these reminiscences— and thousands of others 
—rushed to the mind of the great man, as, confident 
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in the nature of his disguise, he made his appearance 
once more amidst the scenes and the localities 
which, in spite of the occasional disappointments he 
had there experienced, were still dear to his mind. 

" Ah ! my dear sir," said a voice, addressing itself 
to Macaire, simultaneously with a tap which was 
addressed to his shoulder; "come to speculate a 
little-eh ?" 

Macaire turned hastily round, and recognised 
M. Lallemand. 

" I have just made a cool eight thousand francs, 
my dear sir," said Macaire, grasping the old mer- 
chant's hand; " after having stood for two hours 
watching the rise and fall of the Spanish." 

"Indeed!" ejaculated M. Lallemand, returning 
the friendly pressure. "What a disappointment! the 
hall of the Bourse is so crowded, I dare not venture 
into it P 

" It is dreadfully oppressive," said Macaire: "five 
old gentlemen were taken out nearly dead, while I 
was there ; and one is not expected to recover. I 
don't know how it is, but I always venture in and 
out at pleasure." 

" Ah ! my dear M. Lagripardiere," ejaculated the 
credulous M. Lallemand, " if I did but dare ask 
you — after so short an acquaintance • 

" What! to lend you a few thousands, to save you 
the trouble of running home ?" interrupted Macaire, 
hastily extracting his pocket-book from his bosom ; 
" with the greatest pleasure. How much will you 
have? Will twenty thousand do— or thirty? Only 
say the word." 

" A thousand thanks, my dear sir," said M. Lalle- 
mand, entirely overcome by this manifestation of 
confidence on the part of one whom he took to be an 
eminent London merchant: "a thousand thanks! 
but that is not what I meant I require a greater 
favour still : the money I could return— but the sem 
vice I am about to ask, I cannot" 

" Anything I can do to serve you," began Macaire, 
perceiving that the fish nibbled at the bait he had 
held out, " shall be done with the greatest pleasure." 

" As you are in luck's way to-day," said M. Lalle- 
mand, without mincing the matter any longer, 
M would you take charge of a few thousands for me, 
and venture into the hall." 

" I before said, that anything I could do to oblige 
you should be done cheerfully," returned Macaire. 

M. Lallemand took a capacious portfolio from his 
pocket — counted out twenty notes, each for a thou- 
sand francs— and handed them to Macaire, who 
crumpled them together, and thrust them in a busi- 
ness-like way into his pocket 

" I wish you good luck, my dear M. Lagripar- 
diere," said Lallemand, as Macaire turned to enter 
the building; " I shall await you here." 

Macaire limped into the hall of the Bourse, in- 
creasing his lameness as a man does his swagger, to 
add to his importance — and laughing in his sleeve at 
the credulity of the old merchant 

He did not like the crowded state of the interior 
of the Exchange, and accordingly sauntered up the 
great staircase, with a view of whiling away an hour 
in the Chamber of the Tribunal of Commerce. 

At the expiration of that period, he returned to 
M. Lallemand, who was anxiously waiting for him 
on the steps of the Bourse. Macaire put on as do- 
lorous a look as he could assume, and shook his head 
mournfully as he dicw near to the spot where the 
old merchant was standing. 



"Well, my dear Lagripardiere," said M. Lalle- 
mand, rubbing his hands ; " what news I" 

" Bad!" returned Macaire. 

"Lost a part!— eh? 1 * said M. Lallemand. 

" A great deal, I think," observed Macaire. 

" Ten thousand, perhaps t Well — never mind ; I 
dare say you did it all for the best" 

"Oh ! that I can assure I did," cried our hero ; 
" and you were quite right when you said oflL" 

" What do you mean ?" ejaculated M. Lallemand. 

" I mean that I have lost all my own money back 
again," began Macaire ; " and " 

"And how much of mine with it?" demanded 
the old merchant anxiously. 

"And all yours with it," added Macaire. 

"The devil! M. Lagripardiere P ejaculated M. 
Lallemand. 

" Fact— I can assure you," responded our hero 
coolly. 

" Ah ! I see— you are only joking with me, in 
order not to surprise me by the amount of my gains !" 
cried M. Lallemand, clutching the idea with plea- 
sure; for although he was a very wealthy man, he 
was like all merchants, and detested loss. 

" I can assure you there is no joking about the 
matter," persisted Macaire. "I have lost your 
twenty thousand, and nearly double that sum of my 
own money. This is a most unfortunate day for 
me!" 

"The devil!" repeated M. Lallemand; "there 
must have been extraordinary fluctuations." 

"Marvellous!" answered Macaire. "One old 
gentleman, in a black wig, who stood next to me, lost 
eighty thousand on Spanish, and flew into such a 
rage, that he threw his wig into his broker's face. 
• / wish you were at Madrid, you old fool /' cried 
the broker. Thereupon a report got abroad that the 
broker had received a letter by a courier to say that 
Don Carlos was in Madrid, and that he made such a 
fool of himself there that he was not expected to 
retain the city or the crown for four-and-twenty 
hours longer. People accordingly bought and sold 
like wild-fire; and I — deceived like the rest — lost 
every farthing I had in my pocket" 

" This is the most extraordinary thing I ever heard 
in my life," cried M. Lallemand, who nevertheless 
implicitly believed every word that was uttered by 
so respectable a man as M. Lagripardiere, of the 
great firm in Aldgate, opposite Pump's banking- 
house. 

" I once knew a muoh more remarkable circum- 
stance which occurred on the Exchange in Lon- 
don," resumed Macaire. " About six or eight months 
ago, a gentleman was walking through that building, 
followed by a little spaniel dog ; and as the animal 
was inclined to wander, the gentleman called him 
several times—* Carlos, Carlos— here, Carlos P The 
report immediately got abroad that Don Carlos had 
arrived in England, and had actually been seen ne- 
gotiating his own loans upon the Exchange. I that 
day cleared forty-four thousand pounds, two shillings 
and ninepence farthing, in good English coin." 

"Wonderful!" exclaimed M. Lallemand. "But 
tell me the particulars of your speculations of this 
afternoon, my dear M. Lagripardiere." 

At that moment the clock struck four. 

Macaire affected to be greatly surprised at the late- 
ness of the hour— started— looked at his watch— and 
pretended to be in the greatest haste to keep a parti- 
cular appointment 
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u M. Lallemand," said he, grasping the old mer- 
chant's hand, " I must leave you now — a most press- 
ing engagement— cannot be put off— would not for 

worlds Adieu 1 to-morrow morning I will call 

upon you, and explain all." 

Haying uttered these words, Macaire limped down 
fhe steps of the Bourse as quickly as his assumed 
lameness would permit him— stepped into one of the 
cabriolets in the neighbourhood— and ordered the 
driver to take bim to the Place Vendome. 

At the same moment, an individual, in sober 
attire, with a keen piercing eye, and a peculiar cast 
of countenance, who had previously followed Macaire* 
and who had been stationed at a short distance from 
the entrance, to the Bourse ever since Macaire issued 
from the offices of the notary, jumped into another 
vehicle near, exclaiming to the driver, " Follow that 
cabriolet which has just started before us!" 

On his return to the hotel, Macaire ordered dinner 
to be served up at six precisely ; and the interval he 
employed in changing his garb for an evening dress 
(still however preserving the principal characteristics 
of his disguise), and in writing letters to Maria and 
Bertrand, to announce his intention of leaving Paris 
on the following evening. 

By the time these various matters were accom- 
plished, the waiter informed him that dinner was 
upon the table. 

Scarcely had the dessert succeeded the more sub- 
stantial food of which Macaire had copiously partaken 
—for he was no enemy to the pleasures of the table 
— when the waiter entered the room to inform him 
that two persons requested to speak with him ; and 
before Macaire had time to ponder upon the singu- 
larity of this visit, the two individuals alluded to 
followed closely on the heels of the domestic. 

One was the person who had watched him in the 
cabriolet : the other was an elderly gentleman, very 
short, thin, with a shrivelled countenance, and wear- 
ing an enormous pair of gold spectacles upon his 



Macaire's quick eye enabled him to detect in one 
moment the profession and business of these persons : 
but, without losing his presence of mind, he requested 
them to be seated, and commanded the waiter to 
leave the room. 

" Sir," said the elderly gentleman, while his com- 
panion proceeded to take a seat near the door, " I am 
sorry to be compelled to pay you an unpleasant 
visit But, without disguising the matter, I must at 
once inform you that I am a Commissary of Police, 
and that I am charged with a warrant to arrest you." 

"Upon what ground?" demanded Macaire, mani- 
festing as much calmness and presence of mind as if 
his companions were merely guests at the table. 

a That will be communicated to you at the Prefec- 
ture," said the Commissary. * In case our suspicions 
should not be well founded you will be immediately 
released, and this temporary arrest need not transpire 
to the world. Permit me however to inform you, 
that should you attempt to escape, the endeavour 
would be unavailing. That police-agent," he con- 
tinued, pointing to the man who guarded the door, 
"is well armed, and would not hesitate to fire upon 
you : and, in addition to this precaution, I have di- 
rected several gendarmes, in plain clothes, to loiter 
about the Place Vendome, and to follow the vehicle 
in which you will be transported to the Prefecture of 
Police, at a distance." 

"Mr. Commissary," returned our hero, who had 



patiently listened to this discourse, M I shall not 
attempt either resistance or escape; and allow me 
at the same time to thank you for the delicacy with 
which this matter has been managed. In England 
the scandal is made public immediately ; but, in my 
own country, I find that the character of an innocent 
man need not suffer from a temporary misunder- 
standing." 

" May it prove so for your sake," said the Com- 
missary; and as he unbuttoned his great coat to 
refer to his watch, Macaire perceived the tri-coloured 
scarf which encircled his waist, and which denoted 
his authority. 

** I am ready to accompany you," exclaimed Ma- 
caire, whose active mind had already resolved and 
settled the plan he should adopt, in case the business 
terminated by his consignment to prison. 

The police-agent opened the door : the Commis- 
sary walked first;— then came Macaire; and the 
police-agent brought up the rear. 

As they descended the stairs of the hotel in this 
manner, the Commissary talked loudly of balls, 
concerts, and the amusements of Paris, in order to 
avoid exciting any suspicion in the minds of the 
servants or proprietors of the establishment Ma- 
caire fully appreciated this admirable delicacy and 
tact on his part, and replied to his observations in 
the tone of a man who has not a single care upon 
his mind. 

When they reached the gate of the hotel, Macaire 
saw that a hackney-coach was waiting. Into this 
the Commissary mounted first— Macaire followed— 
and the police agent then entered the vehicle in his 
turn. The driver received no directions whither 
he was to proceed : those had been already given ; 
and, in obedience to them, he drove at a rapid rate 
towards the Prefecture of Police, which is situate 
on the Quai des Orfevres. 

In about twenty minutes the hackney-coach passed 
under the dark and gloomy arch-way which forms 
the entrance to the Prefecture, 

The moment the vehicle arrived in the spacious 
court-yard of the establishment, the great gates were 
closed. A grim-looking gendarme, in uniform, and 
about six feet two inches high, opened the door of 
the carriage. The occupants of the vehicle alighted 
in the same order in which they had ascended the 
steps ; and Macaire was immediately conducted into 
a low, but spacious room, where a Judge of Instruc- 
tion was seated. 

The ordinary routine of conducting such cases of 
arrest and examination seemed to have been slightly 
departed from in this instance ; as the prisoner was 
at once handed over to that Judge, without having 
been previously subjected to an investigation at the 
office of the Commissary. 

Macaire was alloweo) to be seated, while the Com- 
missary of Police drew up and signed an account of 
the particulars of the arrest, to which the police- 
agent also affixed his signature ; and, while this 
ceremony was being performed, Macaire had leisure 
to survey the apartment in which he found himself. 

We before observed that it was a spacious, but low- 
pitched room. The walls were of wainscot ; and 
dingy red curtains were drawn over the three large 
windows which looked into the court-yard. A long 
table, covered with a cloth of the same colour as the 
curtains, stood in the middle of the room; and a 
large leathern chair, in which the Judge was seated, 
stood at the head. A brass lamp was susDended from 
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the centre of the ceiling; and two wax-lights, in 
massive bronze candlesticks, burnt near the low 
desk that was placed upon that end of the table at 
which the Judge sate. Two gendarmes stood at the 
door; and in addition to the individuals whom we 
have already mentioned as being seated at the table, 
Macaire observed a clerk, and a gentleman in deep 
black, but whose business or profession did not im- 
mediately declare itself. 

When the statement was drawn up and signed, the 
Judge desired the police-agent to stand up and relate 
what he had to say with respect to the prisoner. 

" 1 was walking through the Place de la Bourse, 
sir, said the officer, " when I suddenly observed the 
prisoner issue from the house of a notary, in the Rue 
dee Filles St. Thomas. He was at that moment 
walking as rapidly and easily as a man who has no 
infirmity about him. But to my astonishment, he 
appeared all in a moment to recollect himself, and 
began limping, while he materially moderated the 
celerity of his pace. This circumstance immediately 
excited my suspicions : I watched him, and observed 
that he proceeded to the Bourse, where he was shortly 
after joined by an old gentleman, with whom he re- 
mained in conversation for some time. He then 
entered the hall of the Bourse; and I seized the op- 
portunity to step up to the old gentleman, and, with 
a proper apology, request to be made acquainted with 
the name of the individual with whom he had been 
conversing. I ascertained that the prisoner was 
known to this gentleman as M. Lagripardiere; and 
nnding from a remark which fell from my informant, 
that the prisoner was likely to remain for some time 
in the hall of the Bourse, I hastened to the office 
of the notary, where I repeated my inquiries. There, 
to my astonishment, I discovered that the prisoner 
was known as Captain Roseville. I was then con- 
vinced that there was something wrong about him. 
I accordingly followed him to the Hotel de Londres, 
where I found that he passed by the name of Captain 
Roseville. From the hotel I hastened to the Prefec- 
fecture, and consulted the Black Book of the Secret 
Police. The information I derived from that register 
led to his arrest.'' 

Macaire was certainly astonished at the inge- 
nuity of this police agent ; and for a moment a 
sentiment of alarm occupied his mind. He then 
blamed himself for having agaiu adopted the name 
of Roseville; but when he reflected that he had no 
alternative in that respect, as the notary knew him 
by no other appellation, and as that functionary 
might have demanded his passport, which had been 
signed in the name of Roseville, in anticipation of 
such a requisition being made for purposes of iden- 
tity, the notary not being supposed to recollect the 
person of all his clients, and Macaire having as- 
sumed so complete a disguise, — when, we say, he 
called to mind the motives that had induced him, 
on his leaving London, to adopt a name by which 
he had before passed in the French metropolis, he 
acquitted himself of all blame. 

He then recollected the scheme he had already 
digested in his mind, in case he should be com- 
mitted to prison, and recovered his wonted calm- 
ness by the time the clerk had taken down the de- 
position of the police agent. 
The Judge then addressed him as follows :— 
" Prisoner, it is my painful duty to command you 
to submit to a strict personal investigation. . You 
best kuow whether you will offer resistance or not 



to this imperative decree. Should yon pursue so 
unwise a line of conduct, we have ample means ot 
compelling your obedience." 

"I shall submit without resistance," returned 
Macaire : " but allow me to inform you, in the first 
instance, and on the word of a gentleman, that you 
have no cause to entertain any suspicion against 
me. My sudden lameness was caused by a twinge 
in the leg : and my change of names arose from a 
mere frolic. If, after this logical explanation you 
consider it necessary to proceed with the inquiry, 
all I can say is that you are very incredulous ; and 
if you order my immediate release, I shall not fail 
to declare to all the world that you are the most 
learned Judge of Instruction I ever eucountered.' 
Notwithstanding this fine speech, the arguments 
of which appeared by no means conclusive to htm 
to whom it was addressed, one of the gendarmes 
proceeded to a very minute inspection of Mucaire's 
person. 

The large brown wig was laid aside— the gold 
spectacles with the green glasses were taken off— 
the false mustachios yielded to the unsparing hand 
of the gendarme, and Macaire's countenanee wa> 
revealed in its natural state to the persons as 
eemble4. 

The gentleman in black before alluded to, and 
who had hitherto remained a silent spectator of all 
that passed, was now requested by the Jud^e t» 
ascertain if the lameness of the prisoner were real 
or affected. The medical man— for such he was 
—rose from his seat, opened the door of a small 
ehamber communicating with the larger apart- 
ment, and requested the prisoner to follow him. 
Macaire obeyed without a moment's hesitation— for 
he well knew that resistance was useless : he, how- 
ever, maintained his limping gait as he followed 
the medical man into the side chamber. 

In the course of about five minutes Macaire and 
the surgeon returned to the examining room, the 
former still assuming his well-affected lameness. 
When they were once more seated, the Judge de- 
manded the surgeon's opinion of the matter in 
question. 

" The prisoner persists in declaring that he is 
subject to occasional fits of lameness, the result of 
cramps," answered the medical man ; M but I can- 
didly confess that I am inclined to doubt the truth 
of his assertion. At the same time I will not posi- 
tively declare that he has uttered a wilful false- 
hood. The muscles of his leg appear to move 
without restraint, and nothing seems to affect the 
joint of the knee." 

This deposition was committed to paper and 
signed by the medical man, who was then allowed 
to depart. The Judge of Instruction, after con- 
sulting with the Commissary of Police for some 
moments in whispers, next ordered atown-serjeaut, 
whom he named, to be called in. 
The command was immediately obeyed. 
M Serjeant," said the Judge; addressing the indi- 
vidual just introduced into the room : " look at the 
prisoner." 

The offi-er obeyed this order; and during the 
scrutiny, Macaire endeavoured to screw his face up 
into a thousand grotesque shapes and expressions, 
affecting an incessant winking of one of his eyes, and 
half-closing the other. The town-serjeant, however, 
gazed upon him without seeming to be embarrassed 
bv the contortions of the prisoner ; and then, having 
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apparently satisfied himself with the somewhat 
lengthened scrutiny, he turned towards the Judge of 
Instruction. 

* Do you know the prisoner ?" demanded the ex- 
amining magistrate. 

M I do," replied the town-serjeant firmly. 

" Who is he ?" continued the Judge. 

M Robert Macaire," was the immediate answer. 

" Do you know him by any other name ?" asked 
the Commissary of Police. 

" I am aware that he has adopted the name of 
Roseville, and that an entry of this fact is made in 
the Book of the Secret Police,* 1 replied the town- 
terjeant 

M How do you know that the prisoner is Robert 
Macaire V* demanded the Judge of Instruction. 

"Because he and his companion, Pierre Bertrand, 

were incarcerated in the prison of La Force some 

nme ago, in consequence of a judgment pronounced 

ty one of the Chambers of Correctional Police, upon 

10 



a criminal indictment for certain swindling acts con- 
nected with a joint-stock company ; and I was oh? 
of the officers who conducted them to prison. 1 alsc 
taw Macaire upon several occasions during his con- 
finement, when my duties carried me within the 
precincts of the gaol." 

u Enough," said the Judge. u Prisoner, have you 
any questions to put to this witness, or to the police- 
agent whose testimony was first heard? Or, if you 
prefer that the examination should be adjourned 
until to-morrow, in order to provide yourself with a 
legal adviser, your wishes shall be attended to." 

" In this case, where should I pass the night V 
demanded Macaire. 

"In a room in this establishment," was thi 
answer. 

"And guarded?" asked the prisoner. 

" Without doubt," was the next reply. 

* Oh ! the base^ne ignoble— the revolting ides •" 
ejaculated Macaire. " Here am I— an unfortunav 
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youpg man— scarcely forty years of age— the victim 
of judicial error— isolated from my friends, like an 
avalanche in an unknown country — without books— 
without papers— without even obtaining the smallest 
belief at the hands of my judges ! Truly— this is a 
very hard caseP 

M Have you any questions to put to the witnesses 

against you, or anything else to say against a com- 

! mittal to prison?" asked the Judge, whose iron heart 

did not seem to be touched by Macaire's pathetic 

appeal to his feelings. 

" First," exclaimed Macaire, with all the indigna- 
tion of a deeply injured man, . "allow me to ask- 
even supposing that I acknowledge myself to be the 
individual whose name I really never heard before— 
upon what plea am I to be committed to prison!" 

u For various acts of swindling in respect to cer- 
tain joint-stock companies," answered the Judge ; 
" for robbery in the house of a jeweller in the Place 
des Victoires ; and for divers other crimes, which 
form the subject of an indictment preferred against 
you by the King's Procurator." 

u A complete catalogue of errors!" exclaimed Ma- 
caire. " However, I shall not put any questions to 
this last witness, whose testimony I shall refute upon 
my trial." 

When this observation was made, Macaire sate 
down and awaited the decision of the Judge, who, 
without a moment's consideration, spoke as follows :— 

M I see no reason to doubt the testimony of this 
town-serjeant ; but if you, prisoner, throw any suspi- 
c on upon this witness's evidence, I shall give you 
the benefit of your doubt, and shall send for the 
gaoler of La Force to ascertain if he can throw ad- 
ditional light upon this question of identity." 

"That is by no means uecessary," exclaimed Ma- 
caire, hastily. "I see that a conspiracy has been 
set on foot against me; and I willingly resign myself 
to the decrees of an arbitrary fate. You may com- 
mit me; but take care, lest in so doing you commit 
yourselfi" 

•- " In this case," said the Judge, without alluding 
to the latter portion of Macaire's remark, " I com- 
mit you for trial at the Assizes for the Department 
of the Seine ; and, as you have the reputation of 
being a dangerous and desperate man, I shall direct 
this Commissary of Police forthwith to convey you 
to the prison of the Conciergerie." 

The decision of the Judge of Instruction having 
been thus signified, Macaire was re- conducted to 
the hackney-coach, attended by two gendarmes, 
who entered the vehicle with him. 

In a few minutes he arrived at the gates of the 
Palace of Justice, which is an establishment con- 
taining the principal Law Courts and Tribunals. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

THE OOHCIEB0EBIE. 

Tub Prison of the Conciergerie is entered from the 
court-yard of the Palace of Justice, through a 
dark and gloomy vestibule, protected by a large 
iron grating. 

The roof is arched, like that of some monastic 
edifices ; and three or four pillars support it. 

A flight of seven steps descends from the level 
of *h* '-ourt into this vestibule ; and in the middle 



of the sombre hall is a round table, composed of 
solid masonry. 

On this table there invariably stand an old ink- 
bottle, and a wooden trencher filled with coarse 
bran or saw-dust, to blot the letters written by the 
prisoners to their friends or relations ; and pro- 
bably a dirty scrap of paper and an old stump of a 
pen complete the sorry category of writing mate- 
rials spread upon that desk. 

Alas! the table on which the epistles of the 
miserable are indited, is not often so cold as the 
hearts of those to whom the pathetic appeals of 
woe and contrition are addressed ! 

From this vestibule opeus the clerk's office, op- 
posite to which, and on the other side of the gate, 
are the gaoler's apartments. The remaining por- 
tion of the prison, with which the vestibule com- 
municates, is a long gallery leading to various 
cells. 

The Conciergerie contains an expiatory chapel, 
which was once the room inhabited by that depraved 
and licentious woman, Queen Marie Antoinette, and 
which stands behind the altar-piece of the prison- 
church. In a room at the end of the long gallery, 
just now alluded to, the Princess Elizabeth, sister to 
Louis XVI, was incarcerated ; and other apartments 
of the same avenue were tenanted, in the times of the 
Revolution, by Condorcet, Robespierre, Malherbes, 
Lavalette, and Lavoisiere. 

Beneath the prison are deep and noisome dungeons, 
which, in the fifteenth century, echoed at the dying 
cries of the murdered Constable of France and the 
Bishop of Constance. 

In the month of September, 1792, three hundred 
victims were assassinated in the chambers, whose 
doors open into the gallery leading from the vesti- 
bule ; and in the Expiatory Chapel did Marie An- 
toinette linger through the last three months of an 
existence that was closed upon the scaffold. Where 
the bed of that profligate Queen then stood, there 
is now a splendid picture, representing her at her 
devotions, and painted by Simon ; and on the other 
side of the chapel is auother, painted by Pajon, 
and depicting the agonising separation of the Royal 
Family in the Temple. There is one more picture 
in that chapel, which, once gazed upon, can never 
be forgotten ; and that is founded upon the cir- 
cumstance of the queen receiving the sacrament 
by stealth, in the presence of M. Mangin, the late 
vicar of Saint Germain l'Auxerrois, who obtained 
access to his royal mistress in the disguise of a 
gendarme. 

Such is a brief sketch of the Conciergerie and 
its leading features. 

The moment the two gendarmes appeared with 
Macaire at the iron grating, the gaoler opened the 
wicket, and admitted them into the vestibule, which 
was dimly lighted by a lamp placed upon the stone 
table before described. 

The gendarmes delivered a mass of papers to 
the gaoler, who entered Macaire's name upon a 
ponderous ledger— took a good long stare at him — 
and then regaled the officers each with a glass of 
cognac. He then opened the gates for the police- 
agents to depart; and, having secured the wicket 
with bolts and bars, conducted Macaire to one of 
the cells, the door of which opened into the long 
gallery. 

" You must make yourself as comfortable as you 
can for to-night," said the gaoler j K and if yon 
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,ant anything else, you can have it in the morning 
—by paying for it. The sheets are aired, and 
there is water in the jug." 

Having made these observations, the gaoler 
wished Macaire a good night's rest, and closed the 
door, which he double-locked. 

The cell contained a comfortable bed, a basin, 
and a jug ; and a rug was stretched by the side of 
the couch. 

This was one of the mercenary gaoler's best apart- 
ments ; and as Macaire was well-dressed, there was 
no danger in accommodating him with a few addi- 
tional comforts, for which a trifle of remuneration 
would be expected. 

• The moment Macaire was left alone, he gave 
vent to a species of contemptuous chuckle which 
he had long suppressed. 

The truth was, he felt no uneasiness in reference 
to his present condition— the means of escape 
having been already concocted and digested in his 
mind. 

It was thus that a position, which would have 
totally disarmed the generality of men of all their 
courage and energy, only seemed to inspire him 
with a more fertile faculty of invention than he 
previously possessed. ""■*• 

The clock of the Palace of Justice struck the 
hour of eleven a few minutes after the gaoler had 
left the cell ; and yet Macaire felt no inclination to 
slumber. 

He accordingly drew near the window, against 
which there was a strong grating — opened the 
lattice— and looked forth upon that part of the' 
Seine which lies between Pont Neuf and the Pont 
au Change. 

In the distance the old tower of Saint Jacques 
la Boucherie reared its summit to heaven, amidst 
the clouds of night ; and from time to time, a heavy 
step, or the noise of a vehicle passing along the 
quay on which the prison of the Conciergerie 
grimly frowns, fell upon his ears. 

Suddenly those sounds were interrupted by the 
loud tones of a human voice. 

Macaire listened, and shortly ascertained that 
his neighbour, the occupant of an adjoining cell, 
was also whiling away the time by gazing from the 
barred window of his residence, and indulging him- 
self with a song at the same time. 

The night was perfectly calm and tranquil, and 
the words of the song fell distinctly upon the ears 
of Macaire. 

But, to his profound astonishment, he discovered 
that those words were English, and that his neigh- 
bour was a native of the island the language of 
which he spoke. 

Of this fact Macaire felt convinced from the 
prisoner's easy pronunciation and accent ; and he 
marvelled of what .crime the poor foreigner could 
have been guilty in order to find admittance to a 
gaol which was generally destined for those only 
who were under sentence of death, and awaiting 
the. result of their appeal to the Court of Cassa- 
tion, — or who, like himself, were of too desperate 
a character to be allowed to remain in those prisons 
which were crowded with felons. 

He did not, however, long weary himself with 
useless conjecture; for the Englishman recom- 
menced his song, the following copy of which is at 
the service of the reader:— 



THE PRISONER'S SONG .• 
Though dubsmen clap the darbies on, 

My spirit still is free; 
And when the parish-prig is gone, 

Then care shan't bother me. 
The topping glass of bingo bright 
Supports the scrag through his last night;— 

And when the morning breaks, 
He bids his blowen muffle bell, 
Nor whimper in the dreary cell 

Where he the toilet makes. 
His ticker, by a pannie got, 

His flams, and last gold quid, 
He gives the blowen as her lot, 

And tells her where they're hid. 
Then, having stall' d her to believe 
That he is sure of a reprieve, 

He bids the beaks prepare 
To teach him how a leaf can fall, 
And edify the people all 

That flock to Tuck-up Fair. 
"My coves," he says, "my game is o'er* 

But still shall I die game ; 
And when I've taken one leap more, 

Then you may do the same. 
Lord ! in my day how I have flashed 
The kiddy, and the queer screens smashed 

At every crib in town : — 
In chains fm ordered to be hung ; 
But when a decent time I've swung, 

I hope you'll cut me down !* 

"Very well sung I* exclaimed Macaire, as his 
neighbour brought this effusion to an end. 

"Ah! my native language 1" cried the songster 
evidently overjoyed at finding someone with whom 
he could converse in his own tongue: "but spoken 
by a Frenchman, I imagine t* 

" I am a citizen of all nations," answered Macaire. 
"Having experienced considerable persecutions from 
time to time in France, because my gigantic schemes 
are not comprehended by a race whom I have out- j 
stripped by about a thousand years, I have fre- 
quently been compelled to travel, and have conse- 
quently learnt many languages, amongst which the 
English is the most familiar to me. But I hope that 
you are not in the sorrowful plight of the gentleman 
in your song V 

" I do not precisely expect to be hanged," replied 
Macaire's neighbour: "but to-morrow morning I 
shall ascend the scaffold of the guillotine P 

" If you are in earnest," cried Macaire, u you are a 
brave fellow ; and I regret that I eannot shake hands 
with you." 

" I never was more earnest in my life," rejoined 
the man. 

This time, as he spoke, Macaire could distinguish 
an accent of the most bitter anguish in his words; 



• The following glossary will give the meaning of the 
flash-terms introduced in this song:-. 

Dubsmen— Gaolers. Darbies— Chains. 
Parish-prig— -Clergyman. Bingo—Brandy. 

Scrag— A man who is condemned to be hanged. 
Blowen— Mistress. Muffle bell— Hold her tongue 

Toilet— The arrangements of pinioning, &c. 
Ticker— Watch. Pannie— Burglary. Flams— Rings. 
Quid— Sovereign. Stall'd— Persuaded. Beaks— Police. 

Fall— The fall of the drop of the gibbet. 

Tuck-up Fair— The spot where a criminal is to be hanged 

Game— With a proper spirit. 

Kiddy— Acted the dandy. 

Queer screens smashed— Passed false notes. 

Crib— House. 
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and he immediately concluded that the poor wretch 
only sang ribald songs in order to cheat himself into 
the belief that he did not dread the approaching hour 
of dissolution. 

" Is your case entirely hopeless ?" demanded Ma- 
oaire. 

" Entirely," answered the criminal. " My appeal 
to the Court of Cassation was rejected yesterday 
morning." 

" And how do you know that this is your last 
night ?" asked Macaire, almost unwilling to put the 
question. 

"The gaoler some how or another found it out,* 
returned the condemned one; "and he communi- 
cated the fatal secret to me. To-morrow morning at 
seven o'clock they will be here to take me." 

" Are the doors of the cells opened at that hour V 

" Not on those days when an execution is to take 
place." 

" And have you no chance of a reprieve V inquired 
our hero. 

" None," was the answer, accompanied by a bitter 
sigh, which all the energy of the criminal could not 
■mother. 

u Well," said Macaire, who always moralised in a 
strain suitable to the circumstances of the moment, 
" you are about to leave an unhappy world, where 
merit is not appreciated, and where the designs of 
great men are not understood. It would cause me 
but little regret to change places with you." 

" Would to God it were possible !" cried the con- 
demned wretch, almost involuntarily : then, with an 
affected laugh, which sounded like the guttural ac- 
cents of a drowning man, he added hastily, " But, 
no— I was only joking. You said quite right : — what 
is there worth living for in this world ?" 

And at the moment he uttered those words, had he 
possessed all the wealth of Golconda's costly mines, 
be would have consented to become the veriest men- 
dicant—the most abject, crawling wretch in exist- 
ence — for one year of life. 

Terrible, terrible is that state of mind, when the 
guilty one sees death in all its hideous shapes before 
his eyes, and has not the moral energy to resign him- 
self to his fate, but strives to maintain until the last 
a semblance of courage and bravado, which, alas ! 
he does not really experience t 

Such was the predicament of this miserable man ; 
and had he at that instant encountered one who 
would have only breathed in his ear a single syllable 
exhorting him to abstain from any indecent attempt 
to disguise the real state of his mind beneath the ap- 
pearance of revolting recklessness, he would have 
thrown himself upon his bed— wept like a child— 
torn his hair — beat his breast with his clenched fists 
—and manifested all the subdued anguish of his 
soul 

The man looked forth from the casement of his 
miserable cell ; and the last night he had to live soon 
became as dark and cloudy as his own fate. 

Dense volumes of black vapour rolled rapidly 
along the sky, borne upon the fresh breeze that 
had 6prung up within the last hour : and the out- 
lines of the tall tower of St. Jacques : and the build- 
ings on the quay opposite the one on which the 
prison stood, became every moment less distinct 

But not so gradually as those outlines disap- 
peared from view, was that wretch condemned to 
die. At the moment he was gazing from his win- 
dow, although his secret soul were racked with 



the tortures of ten thousand moral hells, hit 
body was still in the vigour of health ; and many 
years might have been in store for Mm had not 
his turpitude accelerated the moment of his disso- 
lution by placing his destiny within the power o! 
his fellow-creatures. Instead of lingering on 
through this life, until he should be called in the 
course of nature to the tomb, he was to be cut off 
on a sudden— abruptly— and almost without pre- 
paration. 

Oh ! little do they who loiter along the quays 
leading to the Place de Greve and the Place de 
Chatelet, and who survey the spiral towers of the 
prison that stands on the opposite side of the river, 
— little do they imagine what agonised feelings are 
shot up within those dark abodes, and what cares 
hang upon the brow that cools its fever by press- 
ing against the cold bars of the windows which look 
upon the Seine t 

Macaire remained silent for some time, pondering 
upon the fate of his unhappy neighbour. 

" Are you there still T demanded the man after a 
long pause ;— for he was afraid to ask the question, 
fearful of betraying the real state of his mind to 
one who had already congratulated him upon his 
assumed courage. 

" I am," answered Macaire : * I find it difficult 
to compose myself to sleep in such a place as this. 
And yet," he added, after an instant's thought, " I 
dare swear that my stay will not be of long dura- 
tion withiu these walls.'' 

" What I do you expect to travel the same road 
as myself?" demanded the condemned criminal 
eagerly awaiting a reply : for an answer in the af- 
firmative would have afforded him some slight con- 
solation ! it being a characteristic trait of human 
nature to derive comfort from the knowledge of the 
fact that others are as unhappy as ourselves. 

" Far from it," returned Macaire ; and the man 
to whom he spoke was suddenly deprived of his 
only hope— his selfish hope of consolation ! " But 
for what are you condemned to suffer ?" 

" For the only thing save treason, which now 
entails death upon a man in this couutry," was 
the reply. 

" Murder, I presume?" said Macaire, coolly. 

" You needn't repeat the word," cried the male- 
factor hastily, and in a tone which was so altered 
from the one he had before spoken in, that Ma- 
caire scarcely knew it to belong to the same voice. 

" Under any very extraordinary circumstances 7* 
continued our hero, with the same ease as he 
would have manifested in conversing upon the most 
indifferent topic. 

" Can't you talk of anything else T exclaimed the 
criminal. " I am not a coward— 1 know how to 
die : but the recollection of that horrible moment 
—oh ! it is enough to kill the most enduring and 
hardened one, with horror I" 

Macaire now bade the poor wretch a good night— 
as if the wish could be accomplished!— and retired 
to his bed, where he soon fell into a profound 
slumber. 

He dreamt of the beautiful girl who was anxiously 
expecting his return to London, and whom he hoped 
shortly to lead to the altar ; and then his thoughts 
suddenly wandered to Blanche, and to Charles 
Stanmore. 

His ideas were next led to reflect once more upon 
his alliance with Maria Leslie; and he fancied 
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that he was standing at the altar in the presence 
of hi* beauteous bride. The priest was about to 
pronounce the blessing upon his union, when sud- 
denly a terrible scream issued from the lips of 
Maria, -the altar, the church, the priest, and the 
assembled relations, disappeared from his sight,— 
and he found himself transported to a gaol 1 

Macaire awoke; and the scream which he had 
heard in his dreams, was prolonged, with re- 
doubling accents of thrilling horror in all its 
reality. 

A moment's reflection enabled Macaire to com- 
prehend that the municipal guards had arrived to 
carry off the malefactor in the next cell to the 
pla e of execution ! 

Though the walls of the prison were thick and 
the window of his chamber was closed, Macaire 
heard the screams, the groans, and the vain sup- 
plications for mercy, uttered by the wretched 
man, as plainly as if he were in the room where 
the crminal had passed his last night 

Those horrible expressions of human agony were 
mingled with the clattering of the soldiers' swords, 
and the tread of their heavy boots upon the stone 
floor. 

It appeared to Macaire that the wretched male- 
factor struggled violently with the police officers, 
and clung to the iron bars of his window, as if such 
vain resistance could succeed in doing aught more 
than prolonging his miserable existence for a few 
short minutes. At length the door of his cell was 
opened, and the municipal guards dragged the con- 
demned one into the long gallery, through which 
his yells echoed with appalling din ! 

An attenuated imagination might for a moment 
have supposed that this prison contained the dread 
dungeons of the Inquisition, and that the M question 
by water," or the punishment of the rack was being 
applied .to some miserable victim of religious 
tyranny. 

At length the cries and the sounds of the soldiers' 
heavy boots became more faint ; and in a short time 
they ceased altogether. 

But as Macaire listened attentively, in order to 
catch an idea of the proceedings, and to ascertain if 
a reprieve had arrived for the miserable man, he 
heard the noise of horses' hoofs and of the wheels of 
a cart, which moved rapidly away from the court of 
the Palace of Justice. No doubt then remained in 
this mind that the last penalty of the law would be 
carried into execution, and that another hour would 
mark the termination of the sufferings of one of his 
fellow-creatures. 

Shortly after the departure of the convict for the 
place of execution, the gaoler entered Macaire' s 
room, and inquired how he had slept 

Having received a satisfactory answer, he demanded 
whether " Monsieur would prefer receiving the prison 
allowance hi his own room, or order breakfast to be 
sent in to him from a neighbouring coffee-house?" 

" Discard all those base and ungentlemanly ideas 
about prison allowance and such matters," exclaimed 
Macaire; "and see that a copious repast be served 
up as speedily as convenient We are not divested 
of the specie, although our freedom be suspended." 

The gaoler promised to execute these orders, adding 
that " Monsieur had better partake of his meals in 
his (the gaoler's) own apartments, they being much 
more comfortable than the private rooms of the 
prison." 



To this Macaire also assented, and demanded if 
he could be supplied with a trusty messenger, who 
would undertake to deliver a letter at a particular 
address. The gaoler replied that this demand should 
also be attended to; and Macaire, having completed 
his toilette, descended into the vestibule, where he 
baw two or three other prisoners walking about 

One young man was leaning over the stone table, 
weeping bitterly ; while an interesting- looking female, 
with a child in her arms, was endeavouring to con- 
sole him. Even the callous heart of Robert Macaire 
was moved by the grief of that youth— for he was 
not more than one or two and twenty— and by the 
eager attempts of the young woman to induce him 
to moderate his affliction. 

u Look - here is your child," said she, — " your 
poor little innocent child, who is smiling upon you, 
and who has done you no harm. Oh! for God's 
sake— cast one glance upon this dear babe, even if 
you will not notice me !" 

" I am mad— distracted !* was the answer. 

" And yet," pursued the young woman, "consider 
what was your situation only a week ago— and what 
was the condition of my mind before the reprieve ar- 
rived. All the horrors of death stared you in the 
face,— and you used to say that if your life were only 
spared, you should be happy— supremely happy^ 
even in confinement for the remainder of your ex- 
istence." 

•* Yes," returned the young man ; u but I knew not 
how terrible confinement was ! In a moment of pas- 
sion I committed a deadly deed —and my punish- 
ment is well deserved. This I feel and know ;— and 
yet I cannot bring my mind to contemplate with 
calmness the horrors of incarceration for ten long- 
long years !" 

44 Believe me, they will glide rapidly away— and 
we shall be happy yet l" urged the young wife. 

At this moment the gaoler announced to Macaire 
that his breakfast was served, and that a messenger 
would be ready to attend upon him as soon as he had 
terminated his meal. 

When our hero had paid his respects to the good 
things which the gaoler had procured for him, he 
demanded writing materials, and penned a hasty 
letter, which the gaoler promised to despatch to the 
address indicated without delay. 

In the course of an hour, the messenger whom the 
gaoler had sent with the letter, returned to the 
prison. 

" Well — whom did you see ?" demanded Macaire. 

"I saw the master of the shop himself," was the 
reply given by a stout Auvergnat, who had acted as 
a Mercury upon this occasion. " It was to a baker's 
house thai you sent me— was it not ?" 

" Right," said Macaire. " What answer did the 
man make ?" 

M He made none,* returned the porter. 

11 Just as I expected," exclaimed Macaire, smiling: 
" that is also right — or rather will be." 

And having rewarded the man liberally for his 
trouble, he dismissed him. 

" Let me now wait patiently until the faithful 
agent of our club shall have had time to ferret out 
the boys," said Macaire to himself. " This baker it 
a clever fellow— and does not suffer the grass to grow 
under his feet! The money I expended the other 
night upon the fraternity, was well disbursed. But 
let me wait patiently, I repeat ; and in the meantime, 
1 may as well form the acquaintance of some of my 
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fellow prisoners. No harm can ever come of extend* 
iug the circle of one's friends." 

As he uttered these words, he lounged out of the 
gaoler's apartments, and sauntered up the long gal- 
lery with all the ease and indifference of a fashionable 
gentleman who is taking his morning's saunter in 
the Gardens of the Tuileries or the Palais Royal 



CHAPTER XXV. 

THE COUNT DE MORANVAL. 

In the meantime Blanche was comfortably installed 
in the magnificent abode of the Count de Moranval, 
in the Rue de l'Universite. 

On her arrival at his mansion, she was presented 
by her grandfather to the two surviving sisters of her 
mother, who received her with the open arms of 
affection. 

" Here is a present I have brought you this morning, 
girls," said the old nobleman, as he led Blanche into a 
magnificent drawing-room, where two ladies, of about 
thirty-three and thirty-one years of age, respectively 
were seated. " This is your niece— your much in- 
jured niece— to whom you must henceforth replace 
the mother who is no more." 

The two daughters of the Count embraced their 
beautiful relative with the unfeigned fervour of the 
most ardent affection, and gazed upon her trans- 
cendant loveliness with eyes of admiration and of love. 

They saw in her the counterpart of a dear sister 
whose frailty and misfortunes they had deeply re- 
gretted; and they immediately endeavoured to efface 
from the mind of the innocent offspring of a mother's 
disgrace, all reminiscences of unkind treatment upon 
the part of her family. 

The best apartment was prepared for the amiable 
girl ; a gay and active lady's-maid was immediately 
assigned to her ; and the jewel-boxes of the two 
sisters were ransacked to discover the ornaments 
which would best become their niece's style of 
iieauty. 

They then made her sit down with them and the 
Count, and relate all the circumstances of her life. 

Blanche told her tale in the most artless and un- 
affected manner. She did not suppress one single 
circumstance regarding those adventures with which 
t>tanraore was so intimately connected; and she 
•dwelt long upon the generous conduct of that noble- 
hearted young man, and the hospitable behaviour of 
Mrs. Devereux. 

Eloise and Isabelle— such were the names of the 
Count de Moranval's two daughters— shed tears at 
the unsophisticated narrative of Blanche; and when 
she had brought it to a conclusion, the old nobleman 
started up, declaring that he would lose no time in 
despatching a courier to the village, to inform Mrs. 
Devereux that Blanche was safe at his residence. 

But ere he left the apartment to carry this resolu- 
ion into force, he set the mind of his granddaughter 
perfectly at rest, by assuring her that on the following 
morning the whole party should proceed to the place 
where Stanmore lay, and that he would announce 
this intended visit to Mrs. Devereux. Blanche re- 
quested to be allowed to communicate these joyful 
tidings herself to her benefactress ; and the Count 
gladly complied with her request She accordingly 
wrote a hasty note to Mrs. Devereux ; and M. de 
Moranval lost no time in sending it by one of his 



own numerous servants, who was despatched upon 
an excellent horse to the village inn. 

As soon as these arrangements were completed, it 
was easy to perceive the effect this sudden transition 
from a state of suspense and doubt to one of perfect 
happiness, had produced upon Blanche. Her coun- 
tenance no longer wore that melancholy expression 
which had formerly characterised it ; her mouth was 
wreathed in smiles— her eyes beamed with the most 
pure transports of delight— and her young heart beat 
with the enthusiasm of reinstated happiness. 

Never had she appeared more lovely, nor to 
greater advantage, than on that joyous afternoon j 
and never were relatives more proud of a scion of 
their family than were the Count de Moranval, and 
his two daughters, of the amiable girl who had so 
suddenly arrived amongst them, like an angel sent 
from heaven to reward them for some good deed. 

At six o'clock a domestic, in a magnificent livery 
(alas ! that such detestable trumpery should exist !), 
announced that dinner was served up ; and when 
she repaired with her aunts to the dining-room, 
Blanche was astonished at the sumptuous banquet 
at which she was seated, and which the Count 
merely termed a "family dinner." 

The table literally groaned beneath the weight 
of silver dishes, all filled with the choisest luxuries 
of the season : there were various assortments of 
the most delicious wines;— and behind the chair of 
each person stood a lacquey, in a splendid livery, 
ready to anticipate the slightest want 

After dinner the Count led the way to the music- 
room, which was an apartment fitted up in the 
most costly style. Isabelle conducted Blanche to 
a harp, which stood near a piano; and seating 
herself at the latter, desired her niece to favour 
her audience with a song, and assist in the ac- 
companiment upon the harp. Without a moment's 
hesitation the amiable girl obeyed the wish ; and 
as she flung her arms around the instrument and 
raised her eyes to heaven, as she commenced an 
air, she seemed for a moment a beautiful statue, 
sculptured by some eminent artist, and one on 
which the most bigotted votaries of iconoclasm in 
former times would not have dared to vent their 
fanatic rage. 

The following words formed the air which she 
warbled:— 

THE 8AILOE 

From pole to pole the billows roll 

In bolstrous Jubilee ; 
And the vessel brave floats o'er the wave, 

And laughs at the stormy sea. 
When the cold winds sweep on the mighty deep, 

The hardy sailor sings ; 
And the chorus wild of the ocean- child 

Through the vault of heaven rings. 
He fears not the blast as his brave ship fast 

O'er the wat'ry waste speeds on ; 
For when tempests rage, and loud winds blow, 
And the foam is white, full well does he know 

That he is the Sea-God's Son. 

From shore to shore, triumphant o'er 

The vast abyss he rides ; 
And the Nereids play in the sun-lit spray, 

As the vessel onward glides. 
The mermaid sings, and the sea-gull's wings 

Sweep the surface of the main ; 
When to far-off isles, where Spring ever smiles* 

The tall ship speeds again. 
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From his native home does the sailor room ; — 

But when his voyage is done, 
He anchors at length in a welcome port, 
Where the charms of his wife and children court 

The smiles of the Sea.God's Son. 

Rapturous was the applause of the Count de Mo- 
ranval and of his daughters, as Blanche brought 
these words to a conclusion. 

The remainder of the evening was passed in a 
similar innocent amusements; and early on the 
following morning the young girl arose from a 
couch in which she had enjoyed the sweets of a 
slumber that was visited only by dreams of a plea- 
surable nature. 

At nine o'clock the Count's travelling-carriage 
was got ready for the promised excursion; and 
Blanche was the first to announce her readiness to 
start. By the time the clock at the Chamber of 
Deputies had struck the next half-hour, the car- 
riage was already turning out of the Rue de l'Uni- 
versite*, towards those streets which lead to the 
Lyons' road. 

As the distance between Blanche and her kind 
benefactors at the village-inn diminished, she an- 
ticipated with increasing pleasure the delight of the 
approaching interview. When such a tree, or such 
a cottage was passed, she remembered that the 
next stage was near at hand ; and when, at length, 
the chimneys of the little village, rising amongst 
the trees in the horizon, met her view, she could 
not contain her joy. 

The old Count joked with her about her eagerness 
to see Stanmore and Mrs. Devereux — hinted that he 
thought she was rather anxious to meet the former 
than the latter— and then glanced with pride and ad- 
miration on the charming face to which he had 
called up a deep blush. 

When the carriage stopped at the village-inn, 
Blanche espied Mrs. Devereux gazing anxiously from 
the window ; and as soon as the Count handed her 
from the vehicle, forgetful that she had any one to 
introduce to her benefactress, she ascended the stairs, 
light as a fawn, and rushed into the sick man's room. 
Mrs. Devereux received her in her arms; and 
Blanche, while she returned the affectionate embrace, 
glanced towards the bed where Stanmore lay. 

He was asleep : but his face was turned towards 
the chair where Blanche had been wont to seat 
herself. 

M Ah 1 my dear girl," exclaimed Mrs. Devereux 
"I am rejoiced that you are returned once more. Oh 1 
you know not the moments of deep anxiety which 
your unaccountable absence has cost me! I have 
not dared to leave your poor patient! and all day 
yesterday," she added, in a low voice, M his life was 
despaired of! He retained his eyes constantly fixed 
upon that chair ; and once, when the domestic inad- 
vertently removed it, a feeling of the most acute 
agony was betrayed by the workings of his coun- 
tenance. Really, Blanche— I think you ere very 
dear to him !" 

The amiable girl concealed the blush which this 
observation called to her cheek, by wiping away the 
tears from her eyes with her handkerchief: and she 
then recollected that the Count and his daughters 
were waiting below. 

Softly leading Mrs. Devereux out of the chamber, 
and casting a parting look upon Stanmore's counte- 
nance, in order to ascertain if he still slept, Blanche 
conducted her kind benefactress to the apartment 



beneath, into which the landlord bad already shown 
the other visitors. 

"This is the excellent lady of whom I spoke," 
said Blanche ; M and these, my dear Mrs. Devereux, 
are the Count de Moranval, my grandfather— and 
his daughters, my aunts." • 

"Madam," exclaimed the old nobleman, taking 
the hand of the excellent widow, "allow me to return 
my most sincere — my heartfelt thanks for your 
kindness to my granddaughter. I am not a man of 
many words— but I can assure you that your 
generous behaviour towards her shall never be for- 
gotten." 

Eloise and Isabelle then tendered their thanks to 
Mrs. Devereux in a similar strain; and Blanche 
drew the old General aside, to lead him to the apart- 
ment in which the young Englishman lay. 

The moment they entered the room together, 
Stanmore awoke. 

It would be impossible to describe the effect pro- 
duced upon him by the sudden appearance df 
Blanche. For a moment he seemed overcome by a 
strange sentiment of fear —probably arising from the 
dread of a delusion; and then a glow of pleasure 
spread itself over his features. 

From his lips to his cheeks, and his cheeks to his 
eyes, flew the warm gleam of inexpressible delight: 
the sudden return of that fair girl appeared to form a 
focus in which he concentrated all his ideas:— one 
by one the visions which had obscured his brain and I 
clouded the sun of Reason, passed away,— health 
seemed in a moment restored to his lately suffering 
frame— he perceived all the circumstances of bis 
situation— his memory was faithful to him onco 
more;— and as he awoke, as it were, from a long 
lethargy, he yielded to an unconquerable impulse, 
and exclaimed in a soft but joyous tone, " Blanche! 
Blanche! you are restored tome!" 

The young girl seated herself upon the chair by 
his side, and wept for joy. 

Oh ! that happy moment was an ample reward for 
all the afflictions of her former years; and she freely 
yielded to the tide of feeling- which rushed from her 
soul to the fountains of her eyes. 

Stanmore seized one of her hands, and carried it 
to his lips : Blanche did not attempt to withdraw 
it— her soul knew no hypocrisy and no guile— and j 
she did not dream of concealing the nature of her ; 
thoughts. Even the Count de Moranval was affected, ' 
while he fully comprehended the chaste and noble 
mind of his granddaughter. \ 

At that moment the physician entered the room ' 
and was astonished at the altered state in which he 
found his patient 

M Ah ! Mademoiselle," said he, slily, M there is ofter 
a malady which no drug can cure, but which bright 
eyes may soon extirpate." 

"Is it possible to remove your p»uent to-day?' 
inquired the Count, after a pause, during which he 
had revolved in his mind the plan to wh.ch his 
question alluded. 

M I should scarcely recommend such a step —save 
under existing circumstances," answered the phy 
sician, glancing towards Blanche, and speaking con . 
scientiously. 

The old nobleman fully comprehended his me n- 
ing; and rang the bell to ascertain if the lmullorr 
could accommodate Mm with another vehicle. 

An answer in the affirmative was returned ; fo , 
although the inn was merely adapted to the sue r ' 
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(he place, its proprietor invariably kept a spare 
chaise in the stable, as the post-house was sta- 
tioned in the Tillage. 

" In that case," said the Count, you must order 
it to be prepared at once ; and we will remove the 
invalid in my own carriage. Blanche and I will 
accompany him; and the ladies may proceed in 
the other chaise." 

M. de Moranval himself superintended these 
arrangements; and when they were completed, 
and Stanmore was comfortably placed in the Count's 
easy travelling carriage, the old nobleman slipped 
a bank-note for a thousand francs into the hands 
of the physician. He then discharged the land- 
lord's account with equal liberality ; and in a short 
time the two carriages were rolling along the road 
towards Paris. 

On their arrival at the Count's lordly mansion, he 
insisted apon Mrs. Devereux passing a few days 
with his family ; and as circumstances had already 
placed that lady upon an intimate footing with all 
its members, the invitation was accepted. 

Stanmore, who had slept during the journey 
from the village to the metropolis, was placed in 
bed in a chamber belonging to a handsome suite 
of apartments ; and in the evening he awoke, con- 
siderably improved in respect to his health. 

It was not until the following day that the young 
Englishman succeeded in completely collecting 
his ideas in such a manner as to arrange in a con- 
nected form all the adventures of the evening he 
had passed on the occasion of his second visit to 
the cottage : but when he had accomplished this 
task, he suddenly ca led to mind the appalling fact 
that he had left Marguerite bound to a tree in the 
wood of Charobreuil. 

The General was immediately made acquainted 
with this circumstance ; and in order to tranquil- 
Use the mind of Stanmore, a courier was instantly 
despatched with directions to search the wood. 

On the return of this messenger in the evening, 
the Count learnt the sad fact that the decomposed 
corpse of the unfortunate woman was found at the 
foot of the tree : he, however, condescended to a 
venial falsehood in order to spare the invalid any 
irritation of feeling, and assured him that no traces 
of a human being had been discovered in the spot 
which he had indicated. 

Stanmore accordingly satisfied himself with the 
idea that Marguerite had succeeded in effecting 
her escape from her bondage ; and it was not until 
he had completely recovered his health that the 
real truth was revealed to him. He then deeply 
regretted an accident for which he could not, 
however, blame himself with any degree of sincerity. 

In the meantime, the Count took the precaution 
if making the proper authorities acquainted with 
the circumstance and its particulars : and the body 
was accordingly interred. 

Stanmore's health rapidly improved now that he 

was once more under the same roof with Blanche ; 

| and nothing could exceed his delight when she 

! herself made him acquainted with the incidents at- 

i ten ling her happy reconciliation to her family. 

! The image of Maria Leslie seldom ente ed the 

; mind of the young Englishman. Indeed he could 

not conceal from himself the fact that his future 

happiness was intimately connected with the beau- 

titu being whom he had first met in an obscure 

cottage. Stanmore was a man of the world ; aud 

i 



he speedily perceived that he was by no means in* 
different to the amiable girl, who mistook for 
friendship that feeling which was the germination 
of the purest and most sincere affection. 

One morning, Charles was seated in the draw- 
ing-room—it was the first day on which he had 
ventured from his own apartments in the Count's 
mansion ; and Blanche was alone with him. Mrs. 
Devereux was in the music-room with Eloise and 
Isabelle de Moranval ; and the old nobleman hini- 
self was whiling away an hour in the picture gal- 
lery of his mansion. Stanmore was still weak and 
feeble; but the physicians who attended him had 
promised that a few days would see him entirely 
restored to health and vigour. 

" This is the first moment we hive been alone 
together, since the morning on which I conducted 
you to the abode of Mrs. Devereux^ observed 
Stanmore. 

Blanche blushed, and made no reply. 

" I have longed for this opportunity for some 
days,'' continued Charles, gazing fondly upon the 
downcast countenance of the beautiful girl : " in 
order that 1 might express to you my sincere gra- 
titude for your kindness during my illness. Oh ! 
Blanche— had it not been for you, I should never 
have recovered I* 

"You owe me no obligation," answered Blanche 
in a timid tone of voice ; for she experienced a species 
of pleasing uneasiness for which she could not ac- 
count, as Stanmore thus addressed her. 

M No obligation!" exclaimed Charles, seizing her 
hand and covering it with kisses ere the beautiful 
girl could recover from the confusion into which the 
suddenness of his impassioned manner had thrown 
her. "No obligation!" repeated Stanmore; "and 
yet it is my life I owe you! O Blanche, be not 
offended at what I am about to say ; but believe that 
you alone can render happy the existence which you 
have saved! I have not known you long— but 1 
know you well; and fully can I appreciate your 
amiable qualities and your virtues. I am an orphan, 
like you, Blanche — and my own master: that is— I 
have only an uncle to consult— a worthy relative, 
who will consent to anything that can ensure my 
felicity. My fortune is not large— but my expecta- 
tions are great ; and if the sincerest affection, added 
to worldly advantages, can recommend ine to your 
heart, Blanche— Oh! say that I am not indifferent to 
you— leave me not in suspense— and perfect that 
restoration to health which you have already com* 
menced!" 

" Charles — Mr. Stanmore," began Blanche, over- 
come by this sudden confession, and knowing not 
how to reply, nor how to act; " I am unable " 

" Call me not by the chilling appellation of an ac- 
quaintance," interrupted Stanmore: "you are 
Blanche to me— and I am Charles to you,— that is, 
unless my hopes be doomed to the most bitter- 
bitter disappointment." 

" I cannot say that you are indifferent to me, con- 
sistently with truth," murmured Blanche; "at the 
same time, I have relatives to consult " 

" Oh ! the Count loves you," ejaculated Stanmore, 
" and he will not present a bar to your happiness. I 
will myself speak to him— I will declare my fervent 
passion — and he will not refuse to allow rne-to aspire 
to the honour of an alliance with his grand- 
daughter." 

As he uttered these words, the enthusiastic young 
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man onee more caught Blanche's nand in his own, 
and pressed it to his lips. It was not withdrawn ; 
and Stanmore thus received a tacit acknowledg- 
ment that his passion was met with a reciprocal 
attachment. 

The bosom of Blanche palpitated violently— her 
lips quivered — and she felt that she was blushing. 
It was, however, a happy moment for her, and for 
ler lover; and that interchange of the sentiments 
of their souls seemed to place them upon a widely 
different footing with each other from that on 
which they had previously stood. 

The hand of Blanche was still retained in that 
of the young Englishman, and the lovers were 
enjoying the silent satisfaction of their own 
thoughts, when the Count de Moranval entered the 
room. 

Blanche started and blushed; but she did not 
withdraw her hand— for she felt not as if she had 
done wrong. She, however, cast a glance upon 
11 



Stanmore, which seemed to intimate to him that 
an explanation was necessary. j 

" Monsieur de Moranval, 1 * said Charles, after a 
moment's hesitation, ** your opportune arrival ha* 
enabled me to communicate to you that which 
I have ere now expressed to your granddaughter. 
I am proud to confess that I love— that I adore her ; 
and I now claim her at your hands. Ton need not 
fear to entrust me with this treasure ; 1 know how 
to appreciate its value P 

"My dear Charles," answered the old noble- 
man, in a kind and reassuring tone, "1 have al- 
ready heard enoegh of you from Mrs. Devereux to 
induce me to return an immediate answer in the 
affirmative. But what says my little Blanche?" 

M I am not afraid to suffer you to appeal toner," 
exclaimed Stanmore with a smile, and glancing af- 
fectionately towards her whom he loved, and who 
held down her head, because deep blushes suffused 
her countenance. 
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M Ah ! I see the wliole matter was arranged be- 
fore the only person who bad a right to give or re- 
fuse an assent was consulted," observed the Count, 
jocularly. "This is always the way with young 
people P 

"Ton were young yourself once, Count*" said 
Charles, taking the old nobleman's hand ; " and I 
dare say that your courtship was performed in a si- 
milar manner." 

" I am fairly beaten from the fortifications,* re- 
turned the General "But here come Eloise and 
Isabelle: who Is to tell them all that has hap- 
pened?" 

"Nothing unpleasant, I hope?" exclaimed the 
two sisters, simultaneously. 

" Only that you are to lose your little Blanche, 
very shortly," answered the General, enjoying the 
perplexity of his daughters. 

• 1 hope not," cried Eloise: "but it is not true— 
tell me that it is not true, dear girl P 

"You must appeal to Charles Stanmore for a 
reply to that question," said the Count, laughing 
heartily. 

"Ah I now I comprehend P exclaimed Isabelle. 
" How dull you are, Eloise I But I dreamt a few 
nights ago that there was a wedding in the family." 

"A wedding T ejaculated Mrs. Devereux, who 
entered the room at this moment 

" The party is now complete," cried the Count 
u Ladies, allow me to infirm you that our two 
young friends are determined to embark their for- 
tunes in the same vessel, the name of which is 
Matrimony r 



CHAPTER XXVI. 



Wb must now once more return to Robert Macaire, 
whom we left lounging in the vestibule and the 
gallery of the prison of the Conciergerie. 

It was about three o'clock in the afternoon, when 
an individual of muscular form, attired in the most 
cosily style, and wearing a profusion of rings and 
chains, applied for Admittance at the gate of the 
gaol. 

The keeper demanded the name of the prisoner 
whom the fashionable stranger had called to see ; 
and that of our hero was returned by way of an- 
swer. 

" M. Macaire is walking about the building," said 
the gaoler : "you will have no difficulty in finding 
him." 

The fashionable gentleman took a pinch of snuff 
from a massive gold box— consulted a beautiful 
little watch which he lifted from his waistcoat 
pocket— blew his nose upon a costly silk hand- 
kerchief—and then condescended to enter the pre- 
oincts of the gaoL He walked very much upon his 
toes, and swung himself from side to side with an 
air of considerable importance. As he passed by 
the gaoler, his garments exhaled an odour rf scents 
which compelled the astonished functionary to 
sneeie, and totally overpowered the smell of cab- 
bage-water which had pervaded the vestibule, the 
wife of the keeper being busily employed in making 
soup for the inmates of the prison. 

"A very nasty place this, upon my word 1— a 
very nasty place !" ejaculated the fashionable gentle- 



man, as he stopped in the vestibule for a few mo- 
ments to recover his breath and take another pinch 
of snuff 

" It is not the most comfortable berth in exist- 
ence," said the gaoler : " but it is very good for 
the purpose." 

" Ah ! the bare idea of incarceration would almost 
kill me," cried the stranger, who however, seemed 
strong and healtny enough to support twenty years' 
labour at the galleys without sinking under the 
weight of the exercise. " But where is this Macaire? 
Oh ! here he is! Ah I my dear fellow— how fare 
you in this detestable den T* 

As the fashionable gentleman spoke, he accosted 
Macaire, who instantly recognised him ; and they 
shook hands heartily. 

" Delighted to see you, my dear friend t" ejacu- 
lated our hero. " How is your wife— and how are 
the eleven little ones T 

" Admirably well, " answered the fashionable 
gentleman, who would have been very sory were he 
really encumbered with the little family appur- 
tenances mentioned by Macaire. "But have you 
no room where we can converse in private?" 
" Oh 1 certainly," replied Robert " Follow me." 
And he led the way to the chamber in which he 
had passed the preceding night 

The moment these two individuals were alone, 
together, with the door of the room carefulty 
closed, the fashionable gentleman divested himself 
of his mincing gait and swinging carriage, and 
throwing himself upon the bed, laughed heartily. 

" The idea of my wife and children was capital !" 
exclaimed the stranger. " I wonder what Shining 
Julie would say, if she knew that such an allusion 
had been made to her as my wife. Ah 1 ah I" 

" Now, then, to business," cried Macaire impa- 
tiently. " I tell you what it is, Martigny— I must 
escape this very night 1" 

And throwing himself into one of his favourite 
attitudes, he caught his thumbs in the arm-holes 
of his waistcoat* and looked his companion stead- 
fastly in the face. 

" To-night !" repeated Martigny \ " that is some- 
what sudden intelligence. Where does this window 
look?" 

"Upon the quay," answered Macaire ; " and this, 
you will recollect, is the ground-floor." 

" What height is the window from the pavement 
outside T 

"About ten feet, I should imagine : the quay is 
lower than the level of the cell." 
"What is your plan?" demanded Martigny. 
" To escape by the window," answered Macaire. 
" It will be your business to see that the sentr; 
does not interfere with us." 

" Would it not be more easy to overpower the 
gaoler, and manage the thing in that way r* asked 
Martigny. 

" There are municipal guards about the entrance 
to the prison, and in the court of the Palace of 
Justice, all night," objected Macaire, taking a pinch 
of his companion's snuff. 

" Then let the plan be decided in favour of the 
window," exclaimed Martigny. "Give your own 
directions, and they shall be attended to. You 
know that what I promise, I perform; and the 
moment your note reached the baker's, I resolved 
that you should not sleep another night in 
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•* Listen to me, then " said Macaire. " Ton will 
proceed to the Royal Post-house, and procure 
horses for a carriage which you must hire of the 
individual in our pay, in the * 

a l know which street you mean," interrupted 
Martigny : " the chaise is easily obtained ; and it 
may stay at the baker's house, as if some inmates 
of that dwelling were to depart by it" 

" Exactly what I was about to suggest," cried 
Macaire. ** 1 have my passport about me, and took 
care to have it signed for the frontier towns of either 
Calais or Boulogne, the day of my arrival in Paris. 
Tou roust procure a disguise of a certain nature — 
with a brown wig and a pair of spectacles " 

" And the mustachios T* observed Martigny. 

** And the mustachios," continued Macaire ; "so 
that I may wear such a dress and outward appear- 
ance as will correspond with my passport. These 
articles you will convey to the baker's this evening. 
Tou must presently return with files and the neces- 
sary articles for removing these bars— not forget- 
ting a phial of aqua-Jortu to make the work of 
filing the more easy. At twelve o'clock precisely, 
you and two of the friends will repair to the quays 
beneath the prison windows. I need not say that 
you will walk separately, and at a proper distance 
from each other, so as to avoid the possibility of 
exciting suspicion. Let one take up his station at 
the end of the quay, near the Pont Neuf ; and the 
other in the vicinity of the Pont au Change.* You 
will come beneath the window, and give the signal, 
by a low whistle, when I shall descend. Rest as- 
sured that the bars will be removed by that period. 
All that we have to care for is the sentry. That 
matter I leave to you." 

"Beit so," said the fashionable Martigny. M Are 
these all your instructions?" 

M All," answered Macaire. M Here is the essential 
for the purchase of the necessary articles, and for 
the payment of the post-horses and carriage in 
advance." 

M I shall lose no time in executing your instruc- 
tions," answered the member of the club, receiving 
the money at the same time. M I will take care 
and select two faithful fellows with eyes like those 
of a lynx, whom I shall station at the bridges, in 
order that they may give us timely warning of the 
approach of a patrol or of any number of passen- 
gers ; and in addition to them, I shall choose three 
to take care of the sentinel." 

44 1 see that you understand me," exclaimed Ma- 
caire, with a smile of satisfaction. « Remember that 
I know how to reward a good deed, and to punish 
peftdy." 

M Neither hope of reward nor dread of punish- 
ment will insure the success of this scheme, if my 
neart was not interested in your service," returned 
Martigny. " For the present, I say farewell. In a 
short time I shall return with the files and the 
chemical preparation." 

" Adieu !" said Macaire. " I anxiously await your 
return." 

Martingy issued from Macaire's room, assuming 
his swing and his mincing-step, as he proceeded up 
the passage, and slipping a five-franc piece into the 
hands of the gaoler, as he passed through the 
wicket 



• The Pont Neuf aud the Pont au Change are the two 
fridges In the vicinity of the Conciergerie prison. 



In an hour he returned, followed by a porter car- 
rying a quantity of fruits of all kinds, a heap of 
books, and several articles necessary for the toilette, 
which it might be supposed that his friend would 
require, as the Commissary of Police had proceeded 
to the Hotel de Londres, after Macaire's committal 
for trial, and had placed the seals upon the rooms 
which contained his trunks. 

The appearance of the porter thus laden, served to 
lull asleep any suspicions which the gaoler might 
have entertained of an escape on the part of his re- 
doubtable prisoner. 

With a considerable display of ceremony and 
noise, and taking snuff; or referring to his watch at 
every step he took, Martigny desired the porter to 
follow him to Macaire's apartment, where the fruits, 
books, &c, were stowed away in a portable cupboard 
borrowed from the gaoler. 

Martigny then purchased for his friend an excel- 
lent mattress from the keeper himself, and declared 
that he would not leave the place until he had at- 
tended to all the little comforts of the person whom 
he was to leave behind him. A succulent dinner was 
then ordered from the nearest coffee-house, and 
served up in Macaire's own room. During the re- 
past, and while the gaoler, who waited at table, had 
left the apartment to procure something that was re- 
quired, Martigny handed over to Macaire the files 
and aqua-Jbrtu which he had purchased ; he also 
informed him that the appearance of the weather 
seemed to foretell a dark and cloudy night, which was 
earnestly desired by both, as a materially useful 
agent towards the success of their schemes. 

As soon as the meal was concluded, Martigny 
swore that he was compelled to be present at the 
Court-ball that evening — remarked what a dreadful 
nuisance it was to be so much sought after as he 
was— and took his departure, after shaking Macaire 
cordially by the hand, and promising to visit him 
early on the following morning; 

All this was said and done for the express behoof 
of the gaoler, who was busily employed in clearing 
away the remnants of the repast 

M I suppose the poor wretch was executed this 
morning V* said Macaire, alluding to his neighbour 
of the preceding night 

" Yes— and he died like a coward," replied the 
gaoler. 

« Indeed I" cried Macaire. M But what might have 
been the crime of which this poor wretch, who was 
executed to-day, was guilty ?" 

u Parricide," replied the gaoler, coolly folding up 
the cloth. " Let me see — was it parricide or matri- 
cide? I really can't remember at this moment: 
but 1 know it was one. However— I dare say it is 
all the same by this time 1" 

" I dare say it is," coincided Macaire. " Bring me 
a couple of cigars, and I shall not require your pre- 
sence any more for these two hours to come." 

The gaoler complied with this demand, and then 
left Macaire alone with his cigars and his reflections. 

Throwing the former upon the table, and eschew- 
ing the latter, at least for the moment, Macaire 
hastened to examine the files which Martigny had 
brought him. To his inexpressible delight, they 
were made of the finest steel, and so admirably 
tempered that he did not for one moment doubt their 
ability to remove the only two bars which it was 
necessary to displace, in a much shorter interval than 
> that which lay between the ©resent moment and the 
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hour when his friends were to make their appear- 
ance upon the quay. 

It was now about eight o'clock ; and, as Martigny 
had prophesied, the weather gradually assumed a 
more menacing appearance. 

The wind began to blow in loud gusts, the inter- 
vals between which on each occasion diminished in 
length ; the rain fell in large drops, and slowly at 
first ;— and the waters of the Seine assumed a certain 
muddy appearance, which always portends a storm. 

In a short time the din of the thunder mingled with 
the sounds of the thousands of vehicles which were 
speeding through the streets of Paris; and at long 
intervals vivid flashes of lightning illuminated the 
whole city for a moment, and then made the in- 
creasing gloom of tie evening seem the more 
murky. 

Macaiie moistened the particular spots of the iron 
bars, upon which he was about to operate, with the 
chemical preparation, and then commenced his 
work. 

For a snort time be proceeded with great celerity, 
and had sJready accomplished a considerable portion 
of the first incision, when the fatigue experienced by 
his hand compelled him to rest for a short time. 

In no way discouraged, he resumed his toil after 
a short inierval, and continued with less celerity, but 
with mow vigour than before. 

From time to time the glare of the lightning flashed 
upon the bright steel with which he was working, and 
dazzled his eyes to such a degree that some mo- 
ments elapsed ere he was enabled to distinguish with 
any degree of precision those objects which were 
gradually becoming more faint in the increasing 
gloom of the evening. 

When the clock of the Palace of Justice struck the 
nour of nine, the sounds of the bell swept past upon 
the wings of the wind with the rapidity of the light- 
ning itself; and Macaire observed, with the most 
fervent delight, that the fury of the storm was in- 
creasing every moment 

The rain soon fell in torrents ; and the splash of 
the pools in the street beneath the prison windows, 
as the vehicles or horses passed by, indicated the 
severity of the weather. The bursts of the thunder 
and the flashes of the lightning became more frequent 
as the night approached: the rapid current of the 
Seine, dashing against the steps leading up to the 
quay, or round the prows of the boats and baths 
moored on its waters, added its din to the fury of the 
other elements ;— and the lights of the buildi \gs upon 
the opposite shore of the river were seen as it were 
through a dense fog. 

Macaire worked on. 

Already one bar was filed almost asunder, at the 
lower extremity; and three minutes' labour only 
would be required to complete that portion of his 
task. 

lie, however abandoned it for the moment, to apply 
his energies to the upper end of the same bar ; and, 
as the sounds of the conflicting elements became 
louder and louder, the more cherrily did he toil. 
And he laughed from time to time, as he pondered 
upon the surprise of the gaoler when his room should 
be found empty in the morning ; and his spirits rose 
in proportion as his steel ground the more deeply 
into the strong iron, and as the din of the storm fell 
with increasing violence upon his ears. 

At ten o'clock he desisted from his labours for a 
short tune; and casting himself into a chair, he at* 



fected to be deeply occupied with one of the books 
which Martigny had brought him, when the gaoler 
entered his room. 

A stormy night," observed the man, as he throat 
the massive key into the lock of the door, whicn he 
prepared to close after seeing that all was (as he 
thought) safe. 

* It is better to be a prisoner here, than to wander 
the streets a houseless vagrant on such a night as 
this," returned Macaire. "I dare swear there is many 
a poor devil in Paris who envies the captive in the 
gaol at this moment" 

" The storm will lull you to sleep," said the gaoler. 
" I regret that I am not allowed to leave you a candle ; 
but, if you wish to sit up and read by night, I can 
remove you into another room in the morning, the 
windows of which do not look upon any public place. 
I do not mind accommodating a gentleman— who 
can pay for what he has," added the gaoler, as he 
took up Macaire' 8 candle. " Good night, sir." 
u Good night," answered Macaire. 
And the iron bars and bolts of the closed door 
grated upon his ears. 

In a few minutes the sounds of the gaoler's steps 
no longer disturbed the echoes of the long gallery. 

Macaire then hastened to resume his labour; and 
the noise of the active file was effectually drowned by 
the roar of the conflicting elements. 

The lights upon the Pont Neuf and the Pont au 
Change — both of which bridges he could distinguish 
from his window— glared feebly amidst the sheet of 
water that poured from the clouds above; and from 
time to time the fury of the blast seemed to menace 
the lamps with total destruction. The sounds of the 
vehicles, passing along the quay, were heard at longer 
intervals ; and the tones of the clock of the Palace of 
Justice, striking the hour of eleven, were now scarcely 
audible. 

In truth it was a dreadful night ; and not for many 
a day had the French metropolis been visited with 
such a storm. 

By half-past eleven the two bars which it was ne- 
cessary to remove were filed through in four places, 
and only remained in their upright positions by the 
trivial particles through which Macaire had not as 
yet suffered his sharp tool to penetrate. 

During that last half-hour he manifested more 
anxiety than he bad shown throughout this adven- 
ture. His active mind required occupation to pre- 
vent its imaginative powers from having an oppor- 
tunity of conjuring up vain alarms as to the possi- 
bility of the brethren of the club not keeping their 
appointment 

But, happen what might, he was resolved to dare 
the dangers of descent, and the chance of being cap- 
tured by the patrol, or -shot by the sentinel : bis case 
was desperate, and he knew that the least delay 
would prove his ruin. He thought of Maria, who 
'as expecting his return, and of Bertrand, who would 
die of affright if the news of any evil occurrence to 
his friend met his ears ; and he swore a solemn and 
a deadly oath to himself, as he paced his narrow cell, 
that nothing should restrain him from attempting 
the escape, towards the success of which he had 
already accomplished so much. 

Slowly and monotonously, one after another, did 
the moments of that last half-hour pass on. 

The quay was by this time almost entirely de- 
serted : and it was only at very long intervals thai 
either a foot-passenger or a vehicle went that way. 
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As the night wore on, the rage of the storm appeared 
to augment ; the rain came down in more voluminous 
torrents; and by the time the anxiously expected 
hour of twelve rang from the adjacent clock, the 
thunder-clouds seemed to have arrived directly over' 
the vast metropolis upon which the fury of the piti- 
less elements was vented. 

Twelve o'clock struck, and Macaire gently opened 
his casement 

A. minute passed away— another— and another, — 
and still the signal agreed upon was not given. 

Macaire grew impatient, and ground his teeth with 
rage. 

Ten minutes had elapsed since the clock had 
sounded the hour of midnight, and the appointment 
had not been kept 

He listened— not the slightest sound, resembling a 
foot-fall, met his ears. He grew desperate— but still 
determined to allow Martigny five minutes more. 

How slowly passed away that anxious period— ten 
thousand times more tardily than the minutes of the 
last half-hour which had preceded midnight ! 

At length the limit thus allowed expired ; and, 
without hesitating one instant longer, Macaire re- 
solved to essay the escape alone. He knew that 
a sentinel stood at the angle of the building 
nearest the Pont au Change and that it would be 
almost impossible for him to avoid falling on the 
ground so heavily as to attract the soldier's attention '• 
he also knew that a musket would instantly be 
levelled upon him ; but he determined to trust to the 
darkness of the night as the only chance which re- 
mained to favour his escape. The river Seine was 
at hand— he was an excellent swimmer; and he 
made up his mind to plunge into the tide, and float 
rapidly down the current until he could land in a 
place of safety, should any urgent danger assail him. 

These reflections, which have required some words 
to express their meaning, flashed across his mind 
with the rapidity of lightning : and he was about to 
commence his desperate venture, when another idea 
— far more disheartening than any which had yet 
struck him— for a moment paralysed all his energies. 

Had Martigny betrayed him? Was the observa- 
tion of the gaoler, relative to a change of rooms on 
the morrow, a mere mockery of the plan which had 
been divulged by the treachery of a pretended con- 
federate ? 

Macaire now really felt alarmed ; and his breath 
came thickly, as he sate upon his bed to collect his 
courage. Two minutes were sufficient to nerve him 
once more with a sort of desperate boldness ; and 
the scheme of percipitating himself into the river 
appeared to him more necessary than before. He 
accordingly resolved no longer to increase the dan- 
gers of his position by delay. 

Having taken the sheet from hjfi bed, and twisted 
it into a species of rope, he tied one end round the 
only bar of the three attached to his window, which 
had not felt the force of his steel. He then wrapped up 
his pocket-book, which contained his bank-notes 
and passports, in a piece of oil-cloth that had ac- 
companied the articles brought by Martigny '3 porter 
In the afternoon. He put the pocket-book into his 
nat, which he fixed firmly upon his head, and then 
.ore the two bars from their positions. 

At that moment a shrill whistle, echoing from 
freneath the window, fell upon his ears ! 

An immense weight was taken off his mind— he 
that Martigny had kept his appointment,— 



and he felt convinced in a moment that his confe- 
derate would not be there if any treachery had been 
intended. 

With a light heart he leapt upon a chair, passed 
his body through the window, and by the aid of the 
sheet reached the quay in safety. 

" Is all right ?" he demanded of an individual who 
received him in his arms. 

"Everything," replied the voice of Martigny. 
" The sentry lies gagged and bound in his watch- 
box." 

" Then let us push onwards without delay," said 
Macaire. 

Suiting the action to the word, Macaire, followed 
by Martigny, passed hastily up the quay towards 
the Pont Neuf, turned round by the sloping street 
that leads into the Place Dauphine, and crossed the 
continuation of the bridge which conducts the 
passenger to the southern bank of the river. 

As Martigny moved along the angle of the island 
where the two portions of the Pont Neuf meet, he 
stopped for a moment to inform one of the members 
of the fraternity, whom he had posted in that spot 
that the escape was effected. He then followed Ma- 
caire at a rapid ratei and in the course of a few 
minutes these two individuals were treading the Rue 
des Grands Augustins. 

The rain continued to pour in torrents ; and up 
to this moment they had not encountered a soul, 
with the exception of their confederate by the Pont 
Neu£ 

In a narrow street, leading out of the Rue des 
Grands Augustins, stood a chaise at the door of a 
house tenanted by the baker, who was leagued with 
the brotherhood of robbers, and whose abode was the 
post-office, as it were, of that community. The 
postilion, who had been heavily bribed to perform 
his duty according to the directions that were given 
him, was already seated upon his hort»e; and two 
men were standing at the open door of the house, 
with large trunks piled up on the threshold, in order 
to create an idea in the mind of any one who might 
pass along the street, that they were about to lead 
the vehicle with the luggage of the travellers fov 
whom it was destined. 

Having taken five bank-notes of a thousand francs 
each from his pocket, and presented them to Mar- 
tigny, Macaire rushed into the house, every room of 
which he well knew — hastily slipped on the disguise 
prepared for him — and then leapt into the carriage. 

Five minutes after his arrival at the house, the 
vehicle started at a rapid rate ; and in three quarters 
of an hour from the moment he descended from the 
window of the prison the horses were changed at 
Saint Denis. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

THE TOMB. 

In the vicinity of Paris, of which it forms a species 
of suburb for the dead as the other quarters are as- 
signed to the living, is situate an enclosure of about 
a hundred acres. The entrance is in the centre of a 
semicircular recess, around the gate of which are 
various funereal inscriptions. The site and general 
appearance of the grounds are the most picturesque 
that can be imagined. From the gate to the foot ol 
the hill, on which stands a chapel, there is a wide | 
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road, bounded by trees ; . and from the extremity of 
this thoroughfare branch off the paths that lead to 
the various departments of the whole enclosure. 
The soil forms gradual undulations of hillock and 
valley ; and nearly the entire space is shaded with 
beautiful trees. But amongst those trees rise the 
characteristic ornaments of the place— the mauso- 
leums and tombs raised to the memory of the dead ! 

This vast enclosure is called Pere la Chaise; and 
its name is that of the Jesuit who formed it 

And most striking are the morals taught by the 
cemetery of Pere la Chaise. The place where a 
bigoted monk lived to meditate upon plans of in- 
tolerance and religious persecution, is now the spot 
where those, who are divided by sectarian opinions 
in their lives, meet in death. Jew and Gentile, 
Deist and Infidel, Catholic and Protestant, select 
portions of that vast enclosure as their last abode ; 
and human vanity even constructs tombs of gorgeous 
appearance to receive at their death those who are 
yet alive. The monuments of the banker, the general, 
and the tragedian, may be distinguished amongst 
the thick foliage, the boughs of which appear to 
weep over their tombs; and if the reader be curious 
to know whose names chiefly belong to the social 
grades we have here defined, we have only to men- 
tion Porrigaux, Massena, and Talma. 

From the summit of the hill, on which stands the 
chapel of the cemetery, the spectator may obtain the 
finest -view of Paris afforded by any point in tbe 
vicinity of the metropolis. The eye may thence 
calmly survey the countless myriads of houses 
which stretch across the wide plain beneath, and tbe 
boundaries of which are lost in the horizon of the 
west and the south. Those countless houses, swarming 
with inhabitants, daily send forth numbers to seek 
other homes in the vaults of the cemetery ; and the 
literal as well as the figurative meaning of the 
proximity of our dwelling to the tomb, is there con 
veyed to the mind of the spectator ! 

The morning was fine, and the sun glittered brightly 
upon the white monuments which intersect the dark 
green foliage of Pere la Chaise, when a carriage 
stopped at the entrance we have before described. 

The Count de Moranval descended the steps : he 
was followed by Charles Stanmore ; — and the two 
gentlemen then assisted Blanche and Eloise to alight 
A trifling indisposition had prevented Isabelle from 
being of the party ; and Mrs. Devereux remained at 
home with her. 

The Count offered his arm to Eloise, in order that 
Stanmore might be enabled to converse at his ease 
with Blanche j and the party slowly moved along 
the wide road upon which the entrance gates open. 

But the countenance of Blanche wore a melan- 
choly expression ; and her lover delicately forebore 
from speaking to her upon that topic which is so 
dear to those who entertain a sincere affection, and 
who are in the presence of the object of their attach- 
ment The Count de Moranval had suggested to 
his granddaughter the propriety of visiting the 
tomb of her mother ; and this day had been selected 
for the occasion. It was moreover the first upon 
which Stanmore had as yet ventured abroad since 
his severe illness ; and, although his physicians had 
dreaded the cold but pure air which is inhaled on 
the heights of Pere la Chaise, the young man had 
insisted upon accompanying his intended wife to the 
pave that contained the remains of her mother. 

The party turned to the right, as soon as the road 



branched off into the paths before noticed ; and the 
Count led the way towards a secluded spot, where a 
small white spire was seen peeping above the cypress- 
trees around it 

Not a word was spoken by either ; and, as 
Blanche's hand rested upon Stanmore's arm, he 
could hear her heart beat violently. 

He was, however, aware that any attempt at con- 
solation would be obtrusive in such a moment ; and 
he observed a strict silence as he led the beautiful 
girl towards the tomb that stood above the coffin of 
her mother! 

It was a plain monument, surrounded by cypress 
and yew trees ; and a black tablet, with gold letters 
upon it, indicated the resting-places alike of the 
mother of Blanche and of the wife of the Count de 
Moranval 

A flood of tears started from the eyes of the young 
girl, as she gazed upon the monument before her. 
She had heard that her mother had been unhappy, 
and that grief had killed the parent whose relics lay 
beneath ; and willingly would she have given the 
better half of her remaining existence to recal that 
parent back to life, and the whole to have ensured 
her happiness on her return to a world the cold chill 
of which had paralysed the natural warmth of hei 
disposition I 

A quarter of an hour was passed at the tomb of 
the two ladies whose names were recorded upon the 
tablet; and the party then slowly returned to the 
carriage which waited for them at the entrance. 

The drive home was marked by little or no con- 
versation ; but Blanche felt that she had performed 
a duty in having paid the tribute of her tears to the 
memory of the parent who gave her birth. 

Shortly after the return of the little party to the 
Rue de rUniversite, the Count de Moranval was in- 
formed that his notary desired to speak to him upon 
the most pressing business, and that he was waiting 
for him in the study. 

The old nobleman accordingly hastened to the 
room where his man of business was seated. 

" My dear Count," said the notary, without pre- 
fatory remark or observation, "I have something 
of the greatest consequence to communicate to you ; 
and although half-a-dozen people are waiting to see 
me at my office, I immediately took a cabriolet and 
came hither." 

" Nothing unpleasant, I hope ?" exclaimed M. de 
MoranvaL 

M Not as matters now stand," answered the notary : 
" but only connected with the dangers which a cer- 
tain young lady might have incurred in such a 
guardian's hands. In a word, I have discovered that 
Captain Roseville— " 

u Ah I what of him?" ejaculated the Count 

"That he is no other than the formidable and ac- 
complished adventurer — Robert Macaire I" cried the 
notary. 

" Robert Macaire !" repeated the Count, his face 
becoming suddenly livid with rage, and changing as 
rapidly to the ashy paleness of acute grief: " Robert 
Macaire! Impossible!" 

" It is even as I say," observed the notary. 

" And have I so long entrusted this dear girl to the 
care of that desperate villain?" mused the Count, 
audibly: then, as other reminiscences probably 
flocked to his mind, he paced the apartment with 
hasty and uneven steps. 

The notary suffered the first ebullition of reeling to 
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have its vent and subside; and when he saw that the 
old nobleman was becoming more calm, he continued 
his information. 

" This secret was revealed to me in a remarkable 
manner," said he. "I must inform you that this 
Macaire, or Roseville- -or whatever may be his real 
name — was in an adjoining room while you and 
Blanche were at my ofllce." 

" This circumstance I know already," interrupted 
the Count: "my granddaughter has made me ac- 
quainted with all the adventures of her life." 

" Shortly after he had taken leave of me," continued 
the notary, "an individual called and requested to 
be informed by what name I knew the person whom, 
by his description, I recognised to be the villain 
alluded to. I answered that his name was Roseville, 
and demanded wherefore the question was put to 
me. '/ will call and tell you in a few days; ex- 
claimed the man ; and without being able to obtain 
any more satisfactory information, I was compelled 
to suffer the mysterious person to depart" 
« And who was he ?" asked the Count, impatiently. 
"You shall hear," continued the notary. "This 
morning the man called again and insisted upon see- 
ing me alone. He was shown into my private room, 
and I immediately recognised the mysterious person 
who had made the inquiry relative to Roseville. He 
then informed me mat he was a police-agent, that he 
had succeeded in arresting the formidable Robert 
Macaire. I asked him what Robert Macaire had to 
do with me ; and to my astonishment he made me 
acquainted with the fact of the identity of Macaire 
and Roseville." 
"And fox what iniquity is the villain confined?" 
{ demanded M. de MoranvaL 

u Hear me out," returned the notary : "that was 
I not all the information which the police-agent gave 
me. It appears that Macaire was committed to the 
! Conciergerie, as it was feared that he might induce 
j the felons in a populous gaol to revolt When the 
' guard went to relieve the sentinel upon duty at the 
corner of the Palace of Justice, near the Pont au 
Change, at two o'clock yesterday morning, the soldier 
was found gagged and bound in his watch-box. At 
the same time the Serjeant who commanded the guard, 
distinguished through the darkness and storm of the 
night— or rather morning— something white floating 
from one of the windows of the prison. While the 
soldiers 'released the poor sentinel, who was almost 
dead with suffocation, from his unpleasaut position, 
the serjeant hastened to examine the object alluded 
to. He found that it was a sheet—that the bars of 
the window had been broken away— and that one of 
them was lying in the street An alarm was imme- 
diately given : the gaoler was called up — a visit was 
paid to the apartment indicated by the serjeant, — 
and it was (bund that Macaire had escaped !" 
" The daring villain!" ejaculated the Count 
"The sentinel on duty," resumed the notary, " de- 
clares that a few minutes after he had been placed 
upon his post by the relieving guard— that is, a little 
after twelve, he saw three men loitering about in a 
suspicions manner at the extremity of the Pout au 
Change, close by. Imagining that some robbery or 
nefarious deed was meditated, he advanced towards 
them— for he could just distinguish their figures 
through the storm and darkness— and ordered them 
to move away. In a moment they rushed upon him, 
wrested his musket from his grasp, gagged him, and 
oound his hands and feet with cords which they had 



1 ready for the purpose. They then tumbled him neck 
and heels into his sentry-box ; and Macaire doubtless 
effected his purpose within a short time after this 
outrage had been committed." 

"Are such things done in the heart of the capital V 
cried the Count de Moranval, with the most un« 
feigned astonishment 

" Daring men can accomplish anything, my dear 
sir," answered the notary ; " and these proceedings 
were doubtless favoured by the terrible storm which 
rendered the streets in the vicinity of the prison quite 
deserted. But what appears more singular than any- 
thing besides, is that the police have not the slightest 
clue towards the unravelling of the mystery. They 
know not whom to suspect as the authors of the 
outrage upon the sentinel, or as the confederates of 
Macaire. Inquiries have been made at all the coach 
offices, and no one answering the description of that 
villain had left by any conveyance which started 
early yesterday morning; for I must inform you 
that he was divested of all disguise when he was 
consigned to the prison, and consequently when he 
escaped, as ihe gaoler had strictly noticed every ar- 
ticle that was carried in to him. It also appears, 
from the information of the clerks at the Royal 
Posting-House, that upwards of a dozen team ot 
horses were ordered for various vehicles during the 
course of that night ; some for travellers staying at 
different hotels— and some for private individuals. 
All the postilions, who drove those horses on that 
night, have been questioned, on their return from the 
various stages to which they belong; and not one 
can throw any light upon the mysterious occurrence. 
It is therefore concluded that Macaire is concealed 
somewhere in the metropolis itself, or that one of the 
postboys has been richly bribed to conceal what he 
knows. One thing is singular ; and this is, that a 
poor baker, dwelling in an obscure street leading out 
of the Rue des Grands Augustins, ordered a post- 
chaise to be ready at his door at twelve precisely on 
the night in question. He has, however, declared 
that it was for a lodger who had resided with him for 
some time, and who was compelled to return to Eng- 
land, which is his native country. The postilion who 
accompanied the horses of that carriage, asserts that 
the person, whom he took up at the baker's house, 
was a decrepit old man, who swore terribly in Eng- 
lish as he stepped into the vehicle because he hap- 
pened to stumble. You therefore see that the 
greatest mystery envelopes the whole business." 

" Remember, my dear sir," said the old noble- 
man, after a long pause, during which he appeared 
to meditate profoundly; u remember that neither 
Stanmorenor Blanche, nor indeed any of my family, 
must be made acquainted with these circumstances 
—especially of the identity of Roseville and Macaire. 
I have my reasons." 

"I should have suggested the same prudential line 
of conduct," answered the notary. "And having 
now made you acquainted with the particulars of all 
that the police-agent informed me— for the account 
in the newspapers is particularly meagre and un 
satisfactory— I shall return to my office. Adieu." 

For 3ome time after the notary had token his de- 
parture, the Count de Moranval remained plunged 
in a deep reverie; and the acutehess of his feelings 
was indicated by the occasional vehemence with 
which he clenched his fist and ground his teeth to- 
gether. 
It is impossible to say what was passing in 
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mind at that moment : but this much we can assure 
the reader, that the old man wiped away the traces 
of tears from his cheeks before he again joined his 
family in the drawing-room, 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

THE ACCOMPLISHED GENTLEMAN. 

The morning after Macaire's departure from Lon- 
don, Bertrand lay in bed somewhat longer than 
usual, revolving in his mind how he should best di- 
vert himself during his worthy friend's absence. 

He thought of a variety of schemes, amongst 
which a trip to some pleasant town or village in the 
neighbourhood of London appeared the most eligible. 
Having made up his mind to carry this plan into 
execution, he proceeded to dress himself, and then 
quietly walked down to breakfast 

Having imbibed as much sustenance as he cared 
for, and crammed Mrs. Pocklington with lies, and 
himself with muffins and eggs, Count Bertrandi de 
Bertrand informed that lady that he should not re- 
turn before the evening, as he intended to amuse 
himself with a little trip to Greenwich by the steam- 
boat The worthy lady gave him the necessary in- 
structions to enable him to proceed to the proper 
wharf in London, and to the best hotel in Green- 
wich ; and Bertrand sallied forth with his head more 
erect than he usually carried it 

The truth is, he dreaded while ne liked Macaire ; 
and, as is the case with all people whose nerves and 
intellect are neither established upon very firm prin- 
ciples, he was not a little pleased at being his own 
master. 

Bertrand walked leisurely down to London Bridge, 
and inquired for the Greenwich steam-boat 

A man dressed in sailor's attire immediately 
pounced upon the individual whom, by his accent, 
he perceived to be a foreigner, lugged him down a 
dirty lane towards the water, and then pushed him 
with all his might on board of a steam-vessel that 
was about to start for Greenwich. 

" Please to remember me, sir," said the man, touch- 
ing his hat, as soon as he had accomplished the above 
fact 

" I'm sure I shan't forget you in a hurry,'' replied 
Bertrand, rubbing his arm, which the man had 
almost thrust out of joint "My precious nerves 
could not support many such specimens of English 
politeness." 

The ^nan muttered certain imprecations against 
Bertrand's eyes and blood, and turned off to hunt 
for more passengers. 

In a short time the steam-vessel moved away from 
die wharf, and Bertrand went down into the cabin to 
refresh himself with a bottle of stout— a beverage to 
which he was particularly attached. 

There was another gentleman seated in the cabin 
usily employed in discussing a glass of cold brandy- 
and-water and the politics of the Wethly Dispatch 
newspaper. The moment Bertrand made his ap- 
pearance below, this gentleman scrutinised him for 
some time over the edge of the journal, and appeared 
considerably satisfied with the result of his exami- 
i nation. 

j '* A fine morning, sir," said the gentleman, as soon 
; as Bertrand was accommodated with the bottle of 
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M Very," answered the individual thus appealed to 
" but this steam-packet shakes confoundedly :— it is 
not very comfortable for nervous people." 

"There is no danger," said the gentleman, wit 
a smile, as he perceived that his companion wa* 
a foreigner. " A pinch of snuff, sir ;"— and Ik 
handed an elegant gold box to Bertrand, who cast 
an avaricious eye upon the inviting article of jewel- 
lery. M Have you been long in England V 

u Not very" replied Bertrand. 

" Ah ! England is a fine country," began the gen- 
tleman, sipping his brandy-and- water ; " such grand 
commercial enterprises — such vast speculations— 
such gigantic schemes—and such excellent ale and 
porter." 

Bertrand did not exactly comprehend the analogy 
existing between gigantic speculations and malt 
liquor : he, however, acceded to the truth of all the 
gentleman's observations. 

M I am myself a merchant— a great merchant," 
continued the gentleman ; and taking a card from his 
pocket, .without any further ceremony he handed it 
to Bertrand who read in a large Roman character the 
words— « Mr. Octavius Lindsay." 

M And this is my card," said Bertrand, presenting 
one on which his assumed title had been printed in 
gold letters, but which did not bear his address — an 
omission also remarkable in Mr. Lindsay's card. 

M Another pinch of snunV cried that gentleman 
apparently delighted at finding himself in the society 
of a man of Bertrand's presumed rank. " Are yon 
going to Greenwich for pleasure or business, my 
lord?" 

" Pleasure," returned Bertrand, exceedingly flat- 
tered by the respectful manner adopted by his com- 
panion. 

" Exactly my view !" exclaimed Mr. Lindsay. 
."Of course your lordship dines there?" 

Another reply in the affirmative was given. 

u So do I : how singular !" cried Mr. Octavius 
Lindsay. 

Whether this gentleman thought that his dining 
anywhere at all was singular, or whether he alluded 
to the coincidence of his falling in with one who in- 
tended to dine at the same place as himself, does not 
appear : it is, however, certaiu that he and Bertrand 
agreed to dine together at the Trafalgar Hotel : and 
this arrangement, added to another pinch of snufl 
from the gold box, placed the two new acquaintances 
upon a very familiar and comfortable footing. 

The gentleman was well-dressed, and wore a pro- 
fusion of rings, with very large stones, upon his 
fingers ; and when He drew his purse from his pocket 
to pay the steam-packet face, be had only a trifle of 
silver in one end, but a very large bundle of paper 
that resembled a quantity of Bank of England notes 
in the other. 

On his part, Mr. Lindsay could not avoid ob- 
serving that Count Bertrandi de Bertrand had up- 
wards of eight or ten sovereigns in his purse, a 
handsome gold watch in his poocet, and an elegant 1 
diamond ring upon the little finger of his right j 
band. j 

This interchange of observation only seemed to 
increase the intimacy which so suddenly sprung up 
between the two gentlemen. 

'* What a blessed thing it is to move in a certain 
sphere of life," observed Mr. Octavius Lindsay, 
after a pause, occasioned by the foregoing recipro- 
city of examination. "How I detest those low 
Diaitized bv viuv /V 1 I- - 




people, woo do not know how to behave themselves 
io decent society. I like a gentleman who can 
whisper soft nonsense to the ladies— enjoy the de- 
licious fragrance of a mild cigar— revel in cham* 
pagne— and drink his brandy-and- water like a re- 
gular out-and-outer.* 

"Ton are a man of the world, I perceive ," said 
Bertrand, determined to take advantage of this 
lucky meeting, and appropriate not only the gold 
snuff-box, but also a number of the Bank of Eng- 
land notes, to his own use. 

M Indeed I am !" returned Mr. Lindsay. M When 
one has been round the world seven times, my lord 
—wrecked upon four occasions— lived with savages 
for a year— eaten boiled children for his dinner— 
and filled the post of Prime Minister to the King 
of the Carribee Islands, one ought to know some- 
thing of the world, I think* 

" You have gone through a great deal," observed 
Bertrand, helping himself to another pinch of snuff. 
12 



M Ah t I have— your lordship may say thai S" re- 
sumed Mr. Lindsay, shaking his head. " And yel 
—would you believe me, when I tell you that I am 
the most simple-hearted, easy, good kind of fellow 
in existence ? I am not in the least suspicious— 1 
think to meet a friend in every man— and yet, my 
lord," he added, with an air of vexation, " I am often 
duped— very often duped— damnably duped f 

** Very extraordinary I" remarked Bertrand, who 
was far from displeased at hearing these communi- 
cations, all of which he implicitly believed. 

M Yes— it is a great misfortune, this extreme cre- 
dulity I" continued Mr. Octavius Lindsay, whose 
regret did not, however, prevent him from sipping 
a second glass of brandy- and- water which he 
ordered. ** Now, I tell you how easily I am taken 
in," he added, turning abruptly toward Bertrand: 
"supposing you said to me, ' Lindsay, my boy, lend 
me a cool thousand," I should no more hesitate to 
write you a check upon my bankers, 81offem 
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Wilhera, Spike, Rutaun, and Company, than to 
give you this pinch of snuff; and yet we haven't 
yet known each other quite twenty minutes." 

" I should not take such a liberty," said Bertrand, 
perfectly overjoyed at the frankness of his new 
friend, and laughing in his sleeve at the credulity of 
the English in general. 

M I know you wouldn't, Count," exclaimed Mr. 
Lindsay : " but I'm sure that if you did you'd have 
it in a minute." 

As he spoke, he tossed off the remnants of the 
second glass, because just at that moment the 
vessel bumped against the pier at Greenwich. 

Arm-in-arm, as if they had known each other 
for twenty years, did Bertrand and Mr. Octavius 
Lindsay stroll from the steam-boat towards the 
Trafalgar Hotel. Mr. Lindsay took upon himself 
to order dinner to be ready at four o'clock pre- 
cisely in a private room ; and then offered to act 
as guide to his new friend to the park, the hospital, 
and any other place worth seeing in that neigh- 
bourhood. 

Bertrand was delighted at the prospect of turn- 
ing his day's excursion to so profitable an account ; 
and he already fancied that the gold snuff-box and 
the Bank of England notes were in his possession. 
How he intended to accomplish that desirable aim, 
he did not exactly know; but he left the principles 
of the plan to be adopted, to the suggestion of cir- 
cumstances. 

During their ramble, Mr. Octavius Lindsay 
chattered a great deal about his rich acquaintances, 
his horses, his servants, his wine, his commercial 
establishment, and the fine parties to which he was 
tnrited: but Bertrand thought it somewhat sin- 
gular that he invariably concluded a category of 
fashionable announcements with allusions to some 
matters with which so elegant a man could scarcely 
De supposed to have any connexion. He, however, 
imagined that this peculiarity resulted from the 
discrepancy existing between French and English 
manners ; and he again felicitated himself in his own 
mind upon the excellentprey he had fallen in with. 

As they were returning to the hotel, Mr. Octa- 
vius Lindsay stepped into a chemist's shop, and re- 
quested his intimate and particular friend the 
Count, to wait for him one moment in the street. 

When the fashionable gentleman again joined 
Bertrand, he declared that he had been obliged to 
ta*e a bottle of soda-water with a little tincture of 
gentian to settle the acidity of his stomach. 

"The met is," said Mr. Octavius Lindsay, M I 
was at a splendid entertainment at the Lord Mayor's 
last night ; and to tell you the truth, I drank a little 
too much. But who could resist the temptation ? 
No one;— and I freely confess that I indulged 
somewhat freely in the most delicious Hock—the 
richest Burgundy— the choicest Champagne— the 
coolest Claret— the raciest Madeira— and the best 
half-and half I ever tasted. 

" And was the supper equal to the wines ?" asked 
Bertrand. 

«OhI nothing could be better P returned Mr. 
Lindsay, quite in raptures at the pleasing remi- 
niscence. * The table groaned beneath the weight 
of venison pasties— Strasbourg pies— lobstei sa- 
lads— ices— creams— whip -syllabubs— blanc-munge 
—jellies — tarts— pine-apples— melons— hot- house 
fruit of all descriptions— iced- cakes— and a cold 
shoulder of mutton with baked potatoes." 



* Your description reminds me that I have a ver? 
excellent appetite myself," said Bertrand. quicken* 
ing his pace. 

• Nothing coincides with my own case. more,* 
said Mr. Lindsay : " I am as hungry as a hunter, 
and could eat a jackass, saddle and bridle and ail." 

"We will do justice to the dinner," observed 
Bertrand : * I hope you ordered a good one." 

"The best the house will afford, answered Mr 
Lindsay. "We shall first have sonp and fish- 
next hashed venison, then a brace of partridges— a 
fruit tart— four kinds of wine— and bread and 
cheese and heavy wet 

Thus conversing, the two gentlemen arrived at 
the Trafalgar Hotel, where dinner was immediately 
served up. 

* I only wish we had some of my friends with us," 
said Mr. Lindsay, as he discussed a glass of sherry 
after the soup. " 1 must introduce you, Count, to 
tome of my acquaintances ; you will be quite de- 
lighted with them I know. There's Lord High- 
flyer—the Marquis of Inkberry— Sir William Pen- 
ton ville — General Hammersmith — Lord Thomas 
Moggleton— and Tom Bankes, the horse-chaunter." 

" I shall have the greatest pleasure in forming 
the acquaintance of any friend of yours," returned 
Bertrand. 

11 Ah I we have such fun together!" continued 
Mr. Lindsay. " For instance— just to give you an 
idea of the way in which we pass an evening,— 
we dine together at the Clarendon or Long's— we 
lounge in at the club for an hour— we go to a ball 
at some great person's house— we leave at twelve, 
and drop in at Crockford's— we sup at the Athe- 
naeum— and we then make the round of all the gin- 
shops and cider-cellars in London." 

" How very entertaining," said Bertrand. • Shall 
I send you any more eels T 

M Of course you may," returned Mr. Lindsay 
a As I said to Lady Humdrum, at her dinner-party 
the other day, " I know if* not the thing, my lady, to 
be helped twice to fish ; but really everything in yota 
ladyship's house is so good— and your ladyship is se 
hind—and, to tell your ladyship the truth, I came 
wUh a determination to do such justice to your good 
fare— that 1 don't care a damn if 2 do take the par- 
son's nose of that green goose. 

" We do not stand upon any unnecessary cere- 
mony, I hope," said Bertrand determined to appear 
as amiable as possible to his new acquaintance. " A 
glass of wine ?' 

" Certainly ! I can drink at all times P ejaculated 
Mr. Lindsay. M When 1 awake in the morning, I 
take a small glass of Curacoa; after breakfast I 
indulge in a thimble-full of the nest Noyeau! at 
lunch time, I allow myself one glass of very old Port ; 
with my dinner I drink some very fine Madeira, 
one glass of Champagne, and then a bottle of 
Claret; and after supper I take four penn'orth of 
gin." 

M I seldom drink in the morning," observed Ber- 
trand : " it disagrees with all nervous people." 

" What a capital hotel this is!" exclaimed Mr. 
Octavius Lindsay, as he drew his chair near the 
fire, the better to enjoy his wine, when the dessert 
was placed upon the table, and the waiter had 
retired 

M Excellent !" coincided Bertrand, who now began 

to ponder upon the best means of putting into exe- 

I cution his designs on his companion's property —a 
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meditation which brought him to the satisfactory 
conclusion that, as Mr. Lindsay seemed determined 
to stick to the bottle, a convenient moment was not 
probably far distant 

" Excellent, indeed !" repeated Mr. Lindsay ; " and 
I ought to know, something about hotels. I have 
lived at Long's, which is famous for turtle— at the 
Clarendon, renowned for wines — at Fentons*, remark- 
able for select company— at Mivarts', frequented 
by illustrious foreigners— at Marshal Thompson's, 
celebrated for its accommodations, and at the Tin 
Trumpet, well known foe its tripe and trotters." 

In such delectable conversation did the afternoon 
pass rapidly away, and seven o'clock had struck be- 
fore Mr. Lindsay seemed to have imbibed a suf- 
ficiency of wine. 

Bertrand thought that the hour could not be then 
very far distant when his friend would roll upon ths 
carpet; and, affecting an excuse for his temporary 
absence, he stepped out of the room to inquire up to 
what hour the steam-boats returned to London. 
Having ascertained that a vessel left Greenwich for 
the metropolis as late as nine o'clock, and feeling 
convinced that by this period he should have dis- 
covered an opportunity of effecting his predatory 
purposes on the possessions of Mr. Octavius Lindsay, 
Bertrand returned to the apartment where he found 
that gentleman sipping his wine with the same ease 
and comfort as when he left him. 

" We must soon think of returning to London, 
Count," said Mr. Lindsay. " But let us first drink 
one bumper to the fair sex. One bumper and no 
more — eh? We will then call for our bill, settle 
the score— each his own share— and hasten to the 
packet." 

" Agreed 1 M cried Bertrand, perfectly convinced in 
his own mind that the just one bumper more would 
settle Mr. Lindsay altogether. 

"Here goes then!" ejaculated that gentleman, 
filling his own glass, and pouring a few drops more 
into that of Bertrand's, which was already half-full, 
"To the fair sex!" 

The two gentlemen drank off the wine, and placed 
their glasses upon the table. 

In a moment Bertrand felt a sudden drowsiness 
come over him — a weight pressed upon his eyes — 
his head became giddy— and, after a vain effort to 
shake off this sudden drowsiness, he fell back fast 
asleep in his chair. 

As soon as Mr. Lindsay perceived that Count 
Bertrandi de Bertrand was wrapt in the arms of 
slumber, he rang the belL 

" Waiter," said he, " bring me a sheet of writing 
paper. Pressing business compels me to return to 
London immediately ; but I do not choose to dis- 
turb my friend, who has drunk a little too much. I 
will leave him a note— and he will settle the bilL" 

"Very good, sir," said the waiter;— and having 
disappeared for a short time, he returned with the 
writing paper. 

Mr. Octavius Lindsay wrote a short letter which 
he sealed, addressed to Count Bertrandi de Bertrand, 
and left it upon the table. He then took the sleeper's 
purse from his pocket, the ring from his finger, and 
the watch from his fob, and substituted his own 
purse, one of his own brilliant rings, and his own 
snuff-box. 

Having thus afforded Bertrand another instance of 
his extreme credulity by entrusting him with those 
valuables, Mr. Lindsay lounged out of the hotel- 



stopped for a moment upon the threshold to gaze at 
the weather with the air of a man who is not ashamed 
of what he is doing— and then walked to the pier, 
where he was just in time for a boat that was starting 
for London. 

" Well," said this accomplished gentleman to him- 
self, as he walked up and down the deck; "having 
dined with Count Bertrandi de Bertrand, at the 
Trafalgar Hotel, Greenwich, let us now hasten to 
call upon Poll Jennings in the New Cut, Lambeth. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

MARIA LESLIE. 

When Bertrand awoke, he rubbed his eyes, and en- 
deavoured to shake off the drowsiness which still op- 
pressed him. 

As soon as he had partially succeeded in accom- 
plishing this aim, he glanced around him, and was at 
first astonished to find himself seated in a comfortable 
easy chair, by the side of an excellent fire, in a 
strange room, the curtains of which were drawn, and 
near a table on which two wax-lights were burning. 

He again rubbed his eyes ; and by degrees he 
called to mind the adventures of the day. 

Clapping his hand to the fob of his trousers for 
the purpose of consulting his watch, he found a 
massive substance instead of the light Breguet 
which Macaire had purchased for him previous to 
their departure from France. He drew forth the 
capacious substance ; and, to his suprise, discovered 
that it was Mr. Octavius Lindsay's snuff box. 

At that moment the light of the candle flashed 
upon bis hand ; and the brilliancy of the ring which 
he wore attracted his attention. 

Wonder upon wonder 1 his own ring had given 
place to the hadsomest of those sported by the ac- 
complished gentleman who had been his com- 
panion ! 

He was at a loss to account for these mysterious 
circumstances, and determined upon ringing the 
bell to question the waiter. 

As he rose for that purpose, his eye fell upon 
the letter which was lying on the table. Seeing 
that it was addressed to himself, he immediately 
tore it open ; and, with inexpressible surprise, pe- 
rused the following words :— 

" My Lord,— Having observed that your lordship paid 
especial attention to my gold snuff-box and one of my 
brilliant rings, I have taken the liberty of presenting 
your lordship with those articles, which I feel convinced 
will nevertheless prove mere trifles to a person of your 
lordship's wealth. Wishing to retain some token of your 
lordship's good feeling towards me, as it is very possible 
we may never meet again, unless it be in some salubrious 
climate across the seas, I have been bold enough to ac. 
cept the watch and ring which I feel certain your lord. 
ship would have offered me. Be assured that from the 
first moment of our acquaintance, I never mistook your 
lordship's character, which I knew to be as honest and 
upright as my own. As another proof of my extreme 
confidence in your lordship s integrity, I have left you 
my purse, the contents of which also appeared to strike 
your lordship's fancy. I at the same time borrowed your 
lordship's loose coin to defray immediate expenses; and 
sincerely thank your lordship for the hospitality witfs 
which you entertained me at the Trafalgar Hotel. 

" Should your lordship, in the course of those fashion- 
able lounges and delectable walks in which your lordship 
doubtless indulges amidst the aristocratic quarters 
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the rich and noble parts of London, ever find yourself in 
*h» neighbourhood of my town mansion, I shall feel de- 
lighted to entertain your lordship at the sign of the 
Hole-in- the- Wall, Mud Street, Wapping. 

* I have the honour to remain, with the profoundest 
sentiments of respect and esteem, 

"My lord, 
u Tour lordship's obliged and obedient servant, 

w Ootavius Lindsay." 

" The rogue ! the villain V exclaimed Bertrand, 
as he tore the letter into a thousand pieces. " Oh ! 
my precious nerves— what will become of them? 
And he understood me all the while— that I was 
an adventurer like himself. Oh ! my poor— poor 
nerves !" 

Having thus given vent to his rage, he proceeded 
to the inspection of the purse which had been sub- 
stituted in his pocket for his own. One end con- 
tained the handsome sum of eighteen pence in 
silver, a new farthing (to look like a sovereign), 
an old coronation medal of William IV (to repre- 
sent a crown-piece), and a watch-key. 

In the other department of the purse, were a 
heap of play- bills, crumbled up together, and a 
pawnbroker's duplicate for a pinchbeck watch that 
had been pledged for eight shillings. 

Bertrand then bethought himself of examining 
the ring and the snuff-box : the former was made 
of base metal, with a large piece of glass clumsily 
set in it : and the latter left an unpleasant smell of 
brass in the hands— thus affording no doubt as tc 
its materials and value. 

Bertrand was in rather an awkward predicament. 
There was a heavy bill to liquidate, and about 
eighteen pence to pay it with. Another considera- 
tion was, how he was to return to London ? To 
tell the master of the inn the whole story would be 
useless, as that measure would not discharge the 
amount. Bertrand accordingly determined to sleep 
at the hotel, and send to Mr. Pocklington for some 
money in the morning. To this step necessity 
drove him in spite of a general interdiction of Ma- 
caire to the contrary. Having thus made up his 
mind, he rang the bell for the waiter. 

" What o'clock is it ?" he demanded, as soon as 
that functionary made his appearance. 

** Half-past eleven, sir," was the reply. 

M Half-past eleven!" exclaimed Bertrand. " My 
precious nerves ! how I must have slept 1" 

" The wine is very good, sir," observed the waiter. 

" Rather too good," returned Bertrand ; although 
*ie very well understood that a soporific must have 
seen put into his glass during his temporary absence 
from the room— an opinion that was changed to con- 
viction when he recalled to mind the visit of Mr. 
Octavius Lindsay to the chemist " Waiter ! I shall 
sleep here to-night ; and you must send a messenger 
to London for me, the very first thing in the morn- 
ing." 

" Where is he to go to, sir?" demanded the waiter. 

* I will write a note," answered Bertrand. u Give 
me the necessary materials, and bring me a bottle of 
soda-water." 

When these orders were complied with, Bertrand 
indited the following elegant epistle to Mr. Pockling- 
ton;— 

• Dear sur— -being inn a Little die lemmy wich i will X 
plane on me ree turn pleee 2 send mee 5 pounds bt 
barer, mi poor nerves are inn a dredfull stait. i am att 
tbet traffalgarth botell grinnldge and inn pawn, so do 



nott fale 2 reemit the munney by barer as i ree quest: 
compliments 2 Misses pocklington and Miss Maria. 
" sinseerly your's, 

" BSRTRAITDI DB BSRTRAJTD. 

M P.S. send sovTins as they look on mee with rather a 
suspichus I, an wood not like to change notes perhaps. 
I am so nervous i can ardly old mi penn. so if there's 
any falts in this letter it is the fait of the penn an not mi 
fait." 

Having folded this letter, he handed it to the 
waiter, and desired him to write the address on it 
himself, to his dictation, as he was too tired to hold 
his pen any longer. He then readily followed the 
chamber-maid to the bed-room prepared for him. He 
desired that domestic to call him at a certain hour in 
the morning, and having locked his door, hastened to 
bed, where he soon fell into a sound slumber. 

The messenger who was despatched to London 
with the letter for Mr. Pocklington, performed his 
commission in about a couple of hours ; and at eleven 
o'clock Bertrand found himself in a condition to dis- 
charge the account, and return to the metropolis 
without delay. 

When he reached Old Broad Street, he invented a 
long story of robbers whom he had encountered on 
the London road, as he took a walk in that direction 
previous to dinner, and interlarded his tale with ac- 
counts of his fears to such an extent, that Mrs. Pock- 
lington nearly fainted away. 

" Ah 1 my dear madam," said Bertrand, " this is 
nothing to the adventures which I and Lebeau have 
experienced in France, during our travels. I can 
assure you that we have often been the means of 
stopping a coach or mail" 

" What, with your fears ?" demanded the mer- 
chant's wife. 

" Exactly/' replied Bertrand ; "and we have often 
run for miles, at other times, across the country to 
avoid pursuit* 

" Of robbers, I suppose?" said Mrs. Pocklington. 

" You may well call them thieves, indeed !" ex- 
claimed Bertrand ; " they rob many a poor devil of 
his peace of mind." 

"Are they so very plentiful, then?" asked the 
worthy lady, who, of course, did not perceive that' 
the Count was bantering her, and that the thieves 
whom she alluded to, and the individuals whom he 
designated by that appellation, were as different as 
highwaymen and gendarmes well could be. 

" Come, Mademoiselle,'' said Bertrand, addressing 
himself to Miss Leslie, in order to avoid continuing 
a conversation which touched upon dangerous 
ground ; " you are pensive this morning" 

" How very 'cute the Count is !" exclaimed Mrs. 
Pocklington. " But, come — Maria ; you haven't 
favoured us with any music lately, and you know 
that the Count is very fond of hearing you sing." 

Maria did not seek for any excuse : but, with her 
usual affability, immediately complied with the 
wishes of her aunt and of her lover's friend. 

Seating herself at the piano, she hastily turned 
over the leaves of a music-book which stood before 
her, and, having selected one of her favourite airs, 
commenced as follows: — 

THE RED-CROSS OF ALBION. 
Calmly and sweetly 

Summer gales blowing, 
Red Cross of Albion ! expand to the breese 
Proudly and fleetly, 

O'er the deep going, 
The vessels that bear thee have conquered the seas! 
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Envy dissembling, 

Timid and trembling, 
The foe men of Britain for quarter implore : 

Vainly and idly 

Her enemies widely, 
May dare to assert that her reign Is no more L 

Purely and brightly 

On the deep beaming, 
Glorious Apollo ! withdraw not your rays ! 

Gaily and sprightly, 

To the breeze streaming, 
The standard of Britain triumphantly plays. 

Peril e'er braving, 

Over us waring, 
The Bed Cross of Albion our glory shall be ;— 

Conquest extending, 

Freedom defending, 
That banner must rule both the land and the sea 1 

Ab Maria Leslie was seated at the piano, even 
Bertrand himself, whose callous disposition was 
seldom touched by the presence of loveliness more 
than it was by the contiguity of virtue, thought that 
he had never beheld a more beautiful creature. 

Prom the chair on which he sate, his eye caught 
the full effect of that half- vanishing profile that 
the experienced limner delights to depict upon the 
canvass which beneath his skilful hand assumes all 
the charms without the animation belonging to real 
life. 

The rays of light fell from the window upon 
Maria's cheek : a distinct line marked the lofty 
brow and the nose, the nostril of which seemed 
formed of a transparent rose-leaf ;— and the lashes 
of her deep blue eyes pointed towards the book that 
lay open before her. The same position also dis- 
played to advantage the exquisite proportions of 
her form ; and the same light which so well marked 
that section of her face which we have ere now de- 
scribed, fell upon a neck and throat of dazzling 
whiteness— and from the exact spot where the per. 
pendicular line of the neck joins the breast, an 
oblique and slightly-curving line marked the volup- 
tuous contour of her bust, until it terminated in 
the lace of the body of her gown. 

Then the exquisitely modelled arm was seen 
through the blonde sleeves (for she was dressed for 
dinner) j and the plaits at the elbow completely 
concealed the taper waist 

She was a beautiful creature— formed in the per- 
fect mould of female loveliness — and adapted 
rather to adorn the mausion of a prince than to 
become the spouse of a villain like him on whom 
she had bestowed all her love. 

But what pangs within the few previous days had 
not that love cost her I 

Carried onward by the current of a passion 
which seemed to rule her future destinies, and feel- 
ing that her honour was in the power of him whose 
fate was so soon to be united to her own, the poor 
girl had no alternative save to pursue the career 
in which circumstances had placed her. She loved 
Macaire with the most tender affection ; and even 
had she been made acquainted with the full extent 
of hie turpitude, it was doubtful whether she would 
have torn herself away from his presence for ever. 

He had at first succeeded in fascinating her— he 
nad then reduced her to a condition in which she 
found herself to be at his mercy— and he had used 
such specious arguments to justify or to palliate 
the course of life he had pursued and waa pur- 
suing, that the poor girl was dazzled by the 



speciousness of his discourse, bewildered by the posi- 
tion in which she found herself, and still led on by 
the torrent of a passion against which she might 
have sought in vain to combat. 

If ever the idea of throwing herself at the fleet 
of her relatives, confessing all, and resigning from 
that moment every hope of felicity in this life,— if 
t>ver such an idea entered her head, she, alas! sooe 
conjured up a thousand arguments, partly her own, 
and partly suggested by the sophistical reasoning 
of Macaire, to silence and suppress the promptings 
of a really virtuous disposition. 



CHAPTBE XXX. 

THE WEDDINO-DAT. 

A few days passed away after the incident nar- 
rated in the preceding chapter, and Maria had been 
rendered comparatively happy by the receipt of a 
letter from her lover during this interval. The 
contents breathed the most fervent protestations of 
continued love and affection, and promised a 
speedy return to London. 

One evening the merchant's family and Ber- 
trand were seated in the drawing-room, conversing 
upon a variety of topics, when the sounds of a 
hackney-coach which had just been heard in the 
street, stopped at the merchant's door. 

A loud knock and a ring increased the state of 
agitation, into which the arrival of the vehicle had 
thrown Maria, and her heart palpitated violently 
during the short interval that elapsed before the 
domestic could answer the loud appeal. 

At length she heard the front door open— a 
hasty step ascended the stairs— and Macaire en. 
tered the room.' 

His first impulse was to catch Maria in his arms ; 
and the poor girl wept for joy upon his breast I 

He had returned in safety— he was faithful to his 
promise and his plight— and she knew no care for 
the moment 

The traveller then paid his respects to the worthy 
merchant and Mrs. Pocklington, and wrung Ber- 
trand's hand with such violence that this individual 
capered about the room for some minutes after- 
wards, muttering anathemas upon his nerves. 

One of the happiest evenings which had ever 
marked the existence of Maria Leslie glided rapidly 
away ; and on the following morning Macaire re- 
lated a long account of his commercial transac- 
tions in Paris— every word of which was entirely 
fictitious. Ity however, served to satisfy Mr. Pock- 
lington ; and the attention of the whole family was 
now devoted towards the necessary preparations 
for the approaching nuptials of Maria Leslie and 
hor intended husband, the fictitious M. Albert 
Lebeau. 

As Macaire had assured Mr. Pocklington that his 
commercial affairs would prevent him from re- 
turning to France for the present, the merchant 
suggested the propriety of hiring a ready-furnished 
house for a short period, in the vicinity of the me- 
tropolis, where the happy pair could pass the 
honeymoon in peace and tranquillity. This hint 
was immediately acted upon, Macaire's principal 
object being to secure the hand and fortune of 
Maria, and then leave Mr. Pocklington to detect 
the imposture practised upon him at his leisure. 
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Macaire had no intention of returning' to France ' 
at all— at least for the present ; for he felt perfectly 
convinced in his own mind that the affection of his 
intended wife would never induce her to quit him, 
and that this circumstance would serve as a barrier 
between the indignation of the merchant and his 
own safety, when the cheat should be discovered. 
It was also his intention to liquidate the various li- 
abilities he and Mr. Pocklington had incurred in 
London, the moment he became the master of 
Maria's fortune ; and thus his own personal safety 
would be insured, and a portion of Mr. Pockling- 
ton's anger disarmed by the removal of one of its 
principal causes. He also trusted to the same 
means of tranquillising M. Lallemand; and with 
regard to the mysterious disappearance of Lebeau, 
he felt no apprehension of being placed in a state 
of jeopardy by an assassination of which he could 
scarcely be suspected, as the merchant and his fa- 
mily could effectually prove an alibi in case of 
danger. 

These were the principal schemes now cherished 
by Robert Macaire; and his fertile imagination ap- 
peared to have anticipated all perils which could 
possibly be supposed to menace his future safety 
or happiness. He accordingly followed Mr. Pock- 
lington's plan in respect to the furnished house ; 
and fixed upon one at Kensington, which seemed to 
be suitable to his purposes. He was fortunately 
possessed of a considerable sum of ready money, 
arising from his transactions both in London, and 
during his temporary stay in Paris ; and thus it 
was not necessary for him to make any further ap- 
plication to Mr. Pocklington for loans or accep- 
tances. 

The day on which the bridal was to take place 
was definitively fixed ; and cards of invitation 
were issued to a select number of relatives and 
friends. 

A sumptuous breakfast was to take place after 
the celebration of the nuptials at the altar ; and, 
according to usage, a carriage, which Macaire had 
purchased, would convey the newly-married couple 
to the house prepared for their reception, as soon 
as the dytiner a la fourchette should have ter- 
minated. 

Bertrand was overjoyed at the prospect of the 
amusement and the fine repast incidental to the oc- 
casion; and he busied himself, for the previous 
forty-eight hours, in settling in his own mind the 
garments in which he should appear at the cere- 
mony. 

At length the morning dawned ; and with a beat- 
ing heart did Maria Leslie proceed to adorn herself 
in the attire provided by her for the occasion. 

But, in spite of the elegance of her garb, her own 
beauty triumphed over all the accessories of art ; and, 
though her countenance was very pale, she never- 
theless appeared the queen of English loveliness. 
The worthy merchant and his wife had reason to be 
proud of their beautiful niece; and Macaire was 
enraptured when he gazed upon the lovely being that 
so shortly was to become his own, as she entered 
the apartment where the guests were already assem- 
bled. 

While the party were anxiously awaiting the ar- 
rival of the carriages that had been ordered for a 
certain hour, to conduct the guests to the church 
wnere the ceremony was to be performed, Macaire's 
own barouche being already stationed at the door 



Bertrand amused himself by looking out of the win 
dow to give the first notice of their arrival 

Suddenly he uttered an exclamation of surprise 
which was however only noticed by Macaire ; and a 
presentiment of approaching evil, for which he could 
not however account, entered our hero's mind. He 
immediately drew near the window ; and at the 
same time a loud knock was heard at the door of the 
house. 

" For God's sake, what is the matter, Bertrand F 
demanded Macaire, in a subdued but rapid whisper. 

w Charles Stanmore!" answered Bertrand, in a 
hurried tone. 

Macaire immediately apologised for his momen- 
tary absence, upon the plea that a particular friend 
had just arrived, and hastened from the room. 

Precipitating himself, as it were, down the stairs 
he met Stanmore in the passage, the servant having 
already answered the door. A smile of mingled 
triumph and hatred seemed to play upon the coun- 
tenance of the young man ; and Macaire, anticipate 
ing that his object was not a friendly one at tha* 
moment, beckoned him into the dining-room, where 
they were quite alone, 

" Villain 1" exclaimed Stanmore, in a low and hol- 
low tone of voice, as he confronted Macaire with a 
menacing air : " what ! is not the cheat detected 
yet?" 

" I see that you know me — and that we are 
enemies," answered Macaire, without losing his cha- 
racteristic presence of mind. M Jn fact," he added 
" I know too well that you and I cannot be friends! 
But, was it my fault if the girl chose to love me in- 
stead of you ? Maria was her own mistress " 

"Friends!" ejaculated Stanmore, with a bitter 
smile of contempt: "do you couple our names and 
the word Jriends together in the same breath— as if 
such an association were possible? I know you, 
Macaire " 

" An ! I suspected as much !" interrupted out 
hero, the moment Stanmore mentioned his name : 
then, without the slightest embarrassment, he added, 
" But you will act like a man ? I am ready at all 
hours— save at this present one— to give you the 
satisfaction you doubtless require; and, if I have 
injured you, you shall have ample opportunity of 
revenge!" 

** Wretch! you talk to me as if you were my 
equal," returned Stanmore. " Now listen to me— I 
have much to say to you— for my vengeance is not 
to be gratified on the field that establishes the equality 
you would wish to assume!" 

" You will not surely destroy the. happiness of a 
young female, who never did you harm, by exposing 
me to her relatives?" ejaculated Macaire. 

" I will tell you what my intentions are, in order 
that you may not be unprepared for that which is to 
follow— and in order that I may see your accursed 
spirit broken beneath the weight of my overwhelm- 
ing communications," resumed Stanmore, throwing 
himself upon a chair, and speaking in a low voice, 
the altered tones of which bore dread testimony to 
the operations of the concentrated emotions of his 
soul. 

" Speak — I can have a few minutes' patience," re- 
turned Macaire, referring to his watch, and noticing 
with pleasure that nearly a quarter of an hour would 
yet elapse before it was necessary to repair to the 
church ; and during that time he hoped to be able to 
rid himself of his unwelcome companion. 
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• Again I say — listen, and prepare yourself for re- 
velations that will astound — that will overwhelm you 
— that will crush you to the earth l" cried Stanmore, 
elevating his voice for a moment, and then lowering 
it again, as he proceeded :— " I have lately been in 
France, from which I only returned last night— in 
time to save the family of those whom I still esteem 
as friends, from irreparable ruin. During my sojourn 
in Paris, 1 ascertained your real name, and that of 
your inbmous companion — from the lips of his own 
mother! Oh! you need not start as yet— there is 
more behind ! I now know by whom I was plun- 
dered in the Calais mail, and can readily divine by 
what means you became possessed of the letters 
which enabled you to introduce yourself into the 
bosom of this family. How you have sustained 
your cheat— and what has become of the real Lebcau 
I know not : it is sufficient for me that your impos- 
ture is now at an end 1" 

M Tou will not betray mef exclaimed Maeaire, 
becoming seriously alarmed at the manner of the 
young man. 

u Not betray yon !* repeated Stanmore. M Oh ! 
for tome time I laboured under the influence of a 
strange delusion— and happy, perhaps had it been 
for the success of your schemes, had that state of 
mind continued. 1 felt that I was slighted by her 
whom you pretend to love, and I resolved to in- 
clude her in the terrible scope of my revenge I But 
I found that my passion was not so deeply rooted 
as I had at first anticipated— and another and dearer 
object has secured my heart 1 I now no longer la- 
bour under the delusion in which my projects of ven- 
geance enveloped my mind— and I have awakened 
to perceive that it would be cowardly, unmanly, dis- 
konourable in the extreme, to permit this unoffend- 
ing girl to fall beneath the ruin of your fortunes I* 

" Ah P ejaculated Maeaire, who had stilt a re- 
source in reserve, by which he hoped to avert the 
project of exposure formed by Charles Stanmore. 

« This is the reason of my return to England, in 
time to prevent your marriage— and to save a too 
confiding girl from irretrievable ruinP continued 
Stanmore. ** At first, it was my design to suffer 
this match to take place and then to visit you with 
the thunders of my revenge,— so that I might at 
once gratify the spite occasioned by a disappointed 
love, and satiate my deadly enmity towards you. 
But the change which suddenly took place in the 
state of my affections, worked also the change of 
scheme that brings me hither. 

" And you are decided how to act?" asked Ma- 
eaire, impatiently. 

" Nothing shall avert me from the course I have 
determined to adopt," answered Stanmore. u But 
ere the scheme be put in execution, I have more 
yet to tell you." 

<* Enough for the present," cried Maeaire hastily. 
* I see that I have no alternative, in order to pre- 
serve the happiness and reputation of an unfortu- 
nate girl, sare to make you a confidant of her posi- 
tion. Know, then— you, who affect to possess the 
feeling and honour of a generous man, and who as- 
same the right of championship in the cause of the 
woman who spurned your advances,— know, Charles 
Stanmore," added Maeaire, emphatically, "that 
the honour of this young female has been sacri- 
ficed to my passion — and that the evil conse- 
quences of your projected plan would redound 
principally upon her I* 



" Ah ! I guessed as much !" murmured Stan- 
more, recalling to his mind the scene he had wit- 
nessed at the theatre ;— and for a few minutes he 
remained plunged in the deepest meditation. 

Maeaire s lip wore a smile of triumph; for he al- 
ready imagined that he had started an obstacle to 
the execution of Charles Stanmore's plans, which 
this young man, with his honourable feelings could 
not readily surmount. Stanmore, however, sud- 
denly awoke from the reverie in which he had been 
wrapt; and with a countenance agitated by a 
thousand conflicting emotions, he addressed Ma- 
eaire in a voice which concentrated passion ren- 
dered scarcely audible. 

" Villain ! your nefarious plans shall not succeed 
even though you have consummated this additional 
infamy. What— shall the scion of a respectabSe 
and wealthy family— the orphan daughter of one of 
England's merchants — the confiding girl, whose 
dower aloneyou covet— shall she become the bride of 
Robert Maeaire— the adventurer, the villain— the 
robber— the heartless, cruel, accursed murderer T* 

" Murderer ?" exclaimed Maeaire, starting with 
an emotion of unconquerable horror, while a 
ghastly expression swept over his features. 

*' Yes— murderer 1 I repeat," continued Stan- 
more, clenching his fist, and surveying Macaire's 
deeply agitated countenance with a glance of the 
most bitter enmity. " Wretch— did I not say that 
there was more yet to tell ? And have you for- 
gotten the English merchant who was murdered 
—yes, cruelly murdered by you and your accom- 
plices, in the cottage at the entrance to Chambreuil 
wood T* 

Maeaire was struck suddenly speechless: his 
countenance became perfectly hideous, from the 
workings of the fears and varied emotions which 
suddenly rushed to his mind ;— and Stanmore per* 
ceived, in the abject condition of the villain before 
him, the ratification of all his suspicious concern, 
ing the authors of the deadly deed. 

" You see that I know all?" resumed Stanmore, 
after a moment's pause, during which he gloated 
over the grovelling condition to which he had re- 
duced the mind of the formidable man whom it 
was supposed no remorse could reach : "you see 
that I know all ! And now let me add one word 
more, ere f summon to this room those whom you 
have deceived, and who shall be the witnesses of 
your disgrace ! You did not spare the gray hairs 
of the poor old man who probably sought a night's 
lodging in that which he deemed a hospitable 
asylum— you did not reflect that he might have 
others dependent upon him— you cared not if his 
sudden disappearance were the cause of the death 
of those who had loved him— you listened only to 
the selfish prompting of your own infernal passions 
—you obeyed the impulse of your mind — you 
sacrificed an unoffending, a helpless, a white- 
headed old man, travelling in a foreign land— and 
you basely assassinated the individual who became 
your guest." 

** Spare me— for God's sake ! spare me !" ejacu- 
lated the abject villain, humbled to the ground 
beneath the glance of him who thus recapitulated 
the list of his atrocities. "Spare me— let me go 
hence — I will quit the country— you shall be bur- 
thened with my presence no more — I will obey 
your orders to the letter, if you will but spare me 
now 1" 
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" Spare you P cried Stanmore, grinding his teeth 
with rage : "spare you, do you say ! oh ! it is not 
from me that you must hope for mercy ! Tou did 
not spare the poor old man who sought shelter or 
rest in your accursed den—you took advantage of 
his loneliness— you marked him as your prey— and 
you would not have listened to his entreaties for 
mercy! No— you assassinated him in his bed — 
while he slept,— you acted the part of the unrelent- 
ing, the unsparing bravo t And then you talk to 
me of mercy,— to me you dare utter syllables of 
intercession, — of me you implore pardon, — from 
me you hope to experience leniency — and yet, 
villain that you are, it was my own father whom you 
so basely murdered !* 

Macaire fell at the feet of his accuser* and lay 
motionless, as if he were deprived of life. 

He could not look the son of his slaughtered v ictim 
in the &ce— he felt the mere circumstance of that 
avenging son's presence to weigh more heavily 
than lead upon his mind I 

The hardy villain who laughed at danger and 
who defied the access of remorse to his iron heart, 
crouched to the ground beneath the indignant 
glance of him whose sire he had sacrificed with the 
bravo's dirk I 

At that moment the door opened, and Mr. Pock- 
lington entered the room. 

The lengthened absence of Macaire had alarmed 
him; and upon questioning the domestics, he as- 
certained that Charles Stanmore was with him in 
the dining-parlour. The worthy merchant had not 
therefore hesitated to break upon this apparent 
privacy. 

But no pen can describe the astonishment which 
suddenly depicted itself upon his features, when 
that singular scene broke upon his view. 

The scowling expression of Stanmore's coun- 
tenance — the attitude of his intended nephew,— the 
deep sobs, which issued from the lips of the latter 
— and the fiery glances cast upon the abject wretch 
by the former, were the component parts of a 
terrible enigma, the secret of which he could not 
unravel. 

For a few moments he remained speechless at 
the door : then, suddenly recollecting himself, he 
carefully closed it, and advancing towards the spot 
prhere those two individuals were placed, in the at- 
titudes before described, demanded of Stanmore 
'-he meaning of this unaccountable scene. 

Macaire heard the sound of bis voice, and abso- 
utely rolled himself upon the carpet, in the frenzied 
norror of his agonising mind. 

" Ah ! well may you ask a question that comes 
too late," replied Stanmore. '* That person, whom 
you see crouching at my feet— that wretch, who 
has entailed upon you and yours a misery; the 
extent of which 1 dare not guess at— that disgrace 
to all who profess the feelings of rectitude and 
honour— that miscreant, whose hand is stained With 
blood, as his heart is imbned with crimes of the 
blackest hue — that man, who has procured ad- 
mittance into your hospitable dwelling, under an 
assumed name, who has obtained the affections of 
your niece, and who would doubtless have proved 
an adder that you have nourished to sting you in 
your sleep, — that individual is Robert Macaire, the 
adventurer and the assassin /" 

" Robert Macaire P ejaculated the merchant, sup- 
tcrting himself by the mantel- piece, as his legs 



tottered beneath him: « Robert Macaire— the 
French adventurer— the projector of a thousand 
schemes to ruin the widow and the orphan,— im- 
possible P 

« Would that he were only that /" cried Stamxore, 
raising his eyes to heaven : " we might even then 
pardon him! But— oh! my dear sir, how can I 
ever break to you the fatal tidings !— how shall I 
dare tell you all I know V 

" Speak— in the name of God, speak P said Mr. 
Pocklington, trembling from head to foot: "sus- 
pense is terrible— and I see that there is a dreadful 
mystery to clear up P 

"Alas!" returned Stanmore ; "we have each 
much to support in this trying hour ! You know 
that my poor father realised all his property, and 
proceeded to France with the view of founding a 
mercantile establishment at Lyons,— you know the 
avaricious habits of the poor old man,— and my 
uncle has doubtless informed you that he left Paris, 
journeying upon a horse, which he intended to con- 
vey him by easy stages to the second capital of 
France. Well— my dear sir— it must have hap 
pened that my poor father sought a lodging foi 
the night in a cottage, which appeared to be an 
inn, but which in reality was a den of mi-creant* 
in human forms. My sire was assassinated whil* 
he slept— his corpse was disposed of in an ignomi 
nious manner that suited the violent nature of hb 
death ;— and this wretch, whom you have harboured 
— this man whom you have treated as your frien* 
—this Macaire was one of the accomplices in that 
bloody deed, if not the actual perpetrator P 

"Oh! horror — horror P cried the merchant- 
and falling upon a chair, he gasped for breath. 

"This was also the robber who plundered me in 
the Calais mail," added Stanmore; "and who wa» 
about to lead your neice to the altar of the Al 
mighty." 

" Villany like this cannot go unpunished P sud- 
denly ejaculated the merchant, partially recovering 
himself, and reaching towards the bell. 

" Stay p cried Stanmore, catching the merchant 1 * 
hand before it had touched the bell -pull : M I havi 
yet more to tell you— and then it remains for you to 
act according to the dictates of your own reason 
Nerve yourself, my dear sir, to hear a terrible re 
velation— a secret that will make your throat choke 
with rage. Not content with introducing himselt 
to your house under a feigned name and in an as- 
sumed character— not content with having practised 
upon you and yours the most infamous of cheats 
—Macaire has seduced your niece P 

"Ah! reoal those words P cried the merchant, 
his lips quivering, and his eyes almost starting from 
his head, as if a spectre had suddenly risen up be- 
fore him. 

" Alas ! it is most true," continued Charles ; " and, 
painful as was the duty, I felt myself bound to com- 
municate the distressing tidings to you. 

"What! Maria surrendered her honour!" cried 
the merchant, unable to reconcile the statement 
with the imagined purity of his niece. " Oh ! n«— 
you are deceived! It cannot be— it is a dream \ 
Maria is chastity itself— her young heart loves, but 
could not be tempted to a crime P 

" I solemnly assure you, I believe the truth of my 
communication P said Stanmore. 

" Then never shall I put faith in human nature 
more," murmured the unhappy man. " Oh ! Ma- 
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eaire — Maoaire, I could have forgiven all bat 
this!" 

And, as he spoke these words in a voice the 
plaintive tones of which penetrated to the heart of 
him to whom they were addressed, the merchant 
wept like a child. 

Stanmore suffered his afflicted friend to give free 
vent to his grief, well aware that when the first 
ebullition should have passed, he would be more 
able to take into consideration, with befitting calm- 
ness, what measures were to be adopted in this dis- 
tressing emergency. 

A few minutes elapsed ; and then the conviction 
that it was necessary to decide upon some imme- 
diate step, seemed to flash upon the mind of the 
merchant He wiped the traces of tears from his 
eneeks, and cast an inquiring glance towards 
Stanmore. 

In the meantime Macaire had raised himself 
from the ground and resumed his seat ; but his 
face remained buried in his hands. 
13 



" For myself," said Stanmore, who comprehended 
the meaning of the inquiring looks which the mer- 
chant cast upon him, u I can take no steps against 
this man in England. The crime of which he was 
guilty, and which so deeply interests myself, will ono 
day, I sincerely hope, receive its due recompense 
from the tribunals of his native country, which alone 
can take cognizance of it For yourself, my dear 
sir, you have to decide whether it will be better to 
punish the miscreant for the cheat he has practised 
upon you, and thus stand the chance of publishing 
your niece's shame to the world; or whether you 
shall at once spurn him from your presence, in the 
sure hope that the hand of justice will overtake him, 
sooner or later, in his terrible career." 

" It is hard to have to decide between such alter- 
natives," said Mr. Pocklington: "justice will be for 
the present cheated of its due on the one hand, and 
the reputation of the orphan girl, who was confided 
by her dying parents to my care, will be ruined o* 
the other/* 
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•God forbid that I should intercede for this 
wretch," returned Stanmore : " but at the same time, 
I think he has entailed sufficient misery upon your 
family to make you wish to avoid incurring any 
further distress through his means." 

"It must be so," cried Mr. Pocklington: then 
turning to Macaire, he said, " If you, sir, have yet 
one spark of good feeling left— if you do not wish 
to crush to the earth a man on whose head you have 
heaped burning ashes—and if you value your own 
personal safety, depart from a house on which you 
have brought irreparable misery! Go— you and 
your wicked companion : a befitting excuse will be 
made to those assembled to witness a ceremony 
which the happy arrival of this young man, whom 
your hand made an orphan, has fortunately antici- 
pated. Go— and may you repent of the heartless 
villany with which you have rewarded the friendship 
of those from whom you received every kindness !" 

The merchant rang the bell, and desired the ser- 
vant to inform Bertrand that he was wanted imme- 
diately. 

Mr. Pocklington then himself fetched the hats of 
those two individuals from their bed-rooms ; and 
when he returned to the dining-parlour, he found 
them both in earnest conversation near the window, 
while Stanmore anxiously watched their motions, in 
order to prevent Macaire from endeavouring to com- 
municate with Maria Leslie. 

In two words, Macaire made Bertrand acquainted 
with the ruin of their schemes, and the necessity of 
their immediate departure. 

As soon as the merchant returned to the room, 
they received their hats with downcast looks from his 
hand, and were about to leave the house, where they 
had been sohospitably treated, when Mr. Pocklington 
addressed himself to Macaire as follows : — 

" It is not my wish to keep any of your property, 
although the best portion of it has doubtless been 
purchased by my money. You will indicate, through 
the post, or by a porter, to what address I may for- 
ward your boxes ; and I sincerely hope that you will 
not then remain in this city. Depart— and taint my 
house no longer with your presence I" 

Macaire did not venture to glance towards either 
the merchant or Charles Stanmore : he retained his 
eyes immoveably fixed upon the ground; and, fol- 
lowed by his companion in iniquity, hurried away 
from the house. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

THB UMCLE AND THE M1BCE. 

Thb most difficult part of that task, which the de- 
tection of Macaire's villany imposed upon the mer- 
chant, yet remained to be performed. 

The carriages, a short' time before so anxiously 
expected, had arrived during the latter portion of the 
preceding conversation ; and the guests were won- 
dering what could be the motives of this strange 
delay. 

Maria was exceedingly anxious in consequence of 
the prolonged absence of her lover ; and Mrs. Pock- 
lington expressed her surprise in no very equivocal 
terms. 

But the guests were to be got rid of by some 
feasible excuse;— and as soon as that object should 
have been attained, Mr. Pocklington felt that it 



would be his painful duty to communicate to his 
niece not only the villany of her lover, with which 
he supposed her to be unacquainted, but also his 
knowledge of the advantage he had taken over her 
youth and innocence. 

Having summoned his wife from the drawing- 
room, Mr. Pocklington informed her in a few words 
that circumstances, the nature of which he would 
explain at leisure, had not only broken off the match, 
but also compelled the bridegroom and his friend to 
leave the house. He then desired her to withdraw 
Maria from the company, and prepare her mind to 
receive tidings which would destroy all her hopes of 
a union with her lately intended husband for ever. 

As soon as these directions were complied with, 
and Maria had retired to her own chamber with her 
aunt, Mr. Pocklington proceeded to the drawing- 
room, where he informed his friends and relatives, 
that certain circumstances which had suddenly come 
to light, relative to the character of M. Lebeau, ren- 
dered the celebration of the wedding impossible ; that 
M. Lebeau and his friend had left the bouse; and 
that the happiness of bis niece had narrowly escaped 
being wrecked for ever. He however engaged the 
company to partake of the refreshments which had 
been provided ; and he thanked all who had met 
there that day for the honour intended to his niece 
by their presence on the occasion. 

In order not to testify any signs of disappoint- 
ment, the guests remained for a short time, and then 
took their leave, wondering what extraordinary dis- 
covery could have been so abruptly made with regard 
to the bridegroom. 

The moment every visitor, with the exception of 
Charles Stanmore, had departed, Mr. Pocklington 
repaired to his niece's apartment 

He found her absorbed in tears, and her aunt 
vainly endeavouring to console her. 

Maria's face reclined upon her hands, which held 
a handkerchief to her eyes ; and her whole frame 
was convulsed with agony. 

The worthy uncle felt a weight upon his chest as 
he reflected that his duty compelled him to wound 
still more deeply the bosom of one so young— so fair 
—and so unfortunate. He was, however, determined 
to perform the duty of a relative and a guardian, 
painful though that duty were. 

"My dearest Maria," he said, seating himself by 
her side, and taking one of her hands, which he gently 
drew away from her face, * I have sad news in store 
for you. But we have all our trials in this life,— and 
those of to-day have caused me the severest pangs I 
ever yet experienced.'' 

u Uncle, you know all— oh ! I see you know all I* 
exclaimed the weeping girL M You have detected 
the secret of him " 

"What! is it possible that you were acquainted 
with his name and character f interrupted the mer- 
chant, a light breaking in upon his mind as his niece 
uttered these unguarded expressions: « is it possible 
that you could permit me to harbour a villain ?" 

M Oh— kill me— trample upon me— cast me from 
you— spurn me !" ejaculated the wretched girl, throw- 
ing herself at her uncle's feet, and sobbing so vio- 
lently that her aunt was alarmed for her reason : *' I 
am not worthy your kindness, nor your love; I have 
disgraced you— I am a polluted wretch— I am dis- 
honoured— I am defiled! But it was a species of 
fascination which that man threw around me— I was 
not my own mistress— and he did not hesitate to 
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employ violence to effect his purpose ! Oh ! my dear 
uncle— cast me from you, I say — but do not reproach 
mel* 

" Maria," Said the merchant, rising from his seat, 
and pushing the unfortunate girl gently but firmly 
away from him, — " I would not have believed this 
of you ! You have known for some time that there 
was a villain— an imposter beneath my roof,— that 
he was plundering me to a vast extent,— that I be- 
came liable fer his pecuniary negotiations— in a 
word, that he was almost entailing ruin upon me,— 
all this you knew, and you held your peace ! Is this 
the reward that I am to receive for the attention with 
which I have reared you — for the kindness I have 
endeavoured to manifest towards you—for the inte- 
rest I have taken in your welfare ? O God ! the 
idea is more than mortal man can support !" 

u My dear— dear uncle," screamed Maria, endea- 
vouring to clasp his knees, but he spurned her from , 
him ; " I am not so deeply-culpable as you imagine. • 
I was not, nor am I now aware that this man had 
involved you in difficulties,— I thought that you 
might haply lose a few pounds which a portion of 
my fortune could easily make good,— and, oh ! be- 
lieve me, when I solemnly assert — in the presence of 
that God whom for some time I have forgotten— that 
I would not willingly have done you a serious 
wrongl° 

M Maria, this is sophistry," said the merchant, 
sternly, while his wife mingled her tears with those 
of the afflicted girl. " You preferred the interests of 
a villain to him who has behaved like a father to you 
— and you may now follow him whithersoever you 
choose. My house can no longer be your asylum, 
I cast you off for ever!" 

"OGodl speak not thus severely — recall that 
horrible threat— that curse— that anathema !" ejacu- 
lated Maria, now driven almost to the verge of de- 
spair. "Remember that Macaire stood in the light 
of a husband to me— that he would be the father my 
child, if aught resulted from our unfortunate inter- 
course—and that a woman is allowed to prefer her 
husband to all others !" 

As thus she spoke, the wretched girl succeeded in 
catching hold of one of the merchant's hands, while 
he covered his eyes with the other. 

It was in vain that he endeavoured to withdraw 
that hand which she had taken : she held it as firmly 
as the anaconda retains its hold of the tree to which 
it clings; — and while she covered it with her kisses 
and her tears, she muttered at short intervals suppli- 
cations for pardon in so plaintive and heart-rending 
a tone, that the merchant, whom a transitory feeling 
of anger had urged to a severity of conduct which 
surprised and alarmed his wife, felt that he should 
not long be able to resist the penitent demands of the 
unfortunate girl at his feet 

And while she lay in that suppliant posture— and 
while all the horrors of her condition rushed to her 
mind in an overwhelming crowd — she remembered 
the drama of CUxri, at which she had wept at the 
theatre ! 

Alas ! on that evening, little did she imagine that, 
like the heroine of the piece, she should so shortly 
kneel at the feet of an outraged relative, and be 
spurned from him as she implored his pardon ! 

It was in this agonising moment of her troubled 
spirit and deep despair, that Maria acutely felt 
bow shame can humble the lofty mind, and how de- 
viation from the severe path of morality, which 



society has marked out for the female sex to pursue, 
can serve to lessen the elevated tone of assurance; 
and cut short the syllables of pride. A hundred 
thousand arrows piercing her bosom in that hour of 
anguish, could not have wounded it more painfully 
than did the sense of her degraded position in the 
eyes of her relatives. 

The voice of the merchant's wife soon joined that 
of the unhappy girl, in endeavours to move the heart 
of the incensed uncle ; and, unable to withstand the 
intercessions of the woman whom he loved, he gra- 
dually softened in the replies which he made to the 
entreaties of his niece. 

"You say that I was a party to him who has 
caused you great pecuniary losses," urged Maria; 
" then take the fortune which my father left me — take 
it all — every fraction — and receive it as the token of 
my unaltered love towards one who has done so 
much for me. If you think that. my presence dis- 
graces your house, I will leave it— I will abandon 
my home for ever— I will withdraw to some far dis- 
tant place, whither the memory of my sorrows shall 
alone accompany me! And if this will not be 
sufficient to obtain your pardon, tell me what other 
sacrifice I can make— what testimony of my affec- 
tion and respect I can show to you! Oh! tell me 
what I must do, — but withdraw that menace, which 
seemed to me like a withering curse !" 

The merchant could withstand the impassioned 
language of his niece no longer. 

Yielding to the naturally kind nature of his dis- 
position, he caught her to his arms, exclaiming, 
"Pardon me, dear girl! I was unnecessarily harsh; 
but in a moment like this, one knows not what he 
does. Forgive me, Maria! Instead of adding to 
your misfortunes, it is for me to console you !" 

"Ah! my dear— dear uncle!" ejaculated the un- 
happy girl ; " you have taken a great load from my 
mind. But I feel that all consolation is useless — 
that a blight has suddenly fallen upon my youth, 
which will not leave me long to linger in this world — 
and that the shock which I have received to-day, if 
it spare my reason, will only precipitate me the 
more quickly to the tomb !" 

"Say not so, Maria," cried the uncle, mingling 
his tears with those of his wife and daughter. " Your 
youth will triumph over this calamity, and many 
happy years may yet be in store for you." 

" I will not destroy that hope in you," answered 
Maria, with a sweet smile, which was, however, like 
the last wreathing of die lips of a fair person whose 
spirit is about to take wing to another sphere— so 
melancholy and yet so soft was that smile ! " But 
now that I am calm, tell me how you were made 
aware of these circumstances ?" suddenly added the 
poor girL " I know that Mr. Stanmore arrived ere 
now: was he the bearer of the sad intelligence ?" 

"He was,* replied the merchant. "From his 
lips I have heard that my guests were Macaire, 
and his cowardly accomplice, Bertrand; and * 

The merchant was about to allude to the revela- 
tions made to him by Stanmore relative to the as- 
sassination of that young man's father, and the 
robbery of the Calais mail ; but he checked himself, 
being unwilling to distress the mind of his niece 
with the recital of horrors Which he felt well aware 
had not been communicated to her by the guiltjf 
wretch himself. 

" And is Mr. Stanmore still here 7* asked Maria, 
in a tremulous tone of voice. 
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The" merchant replied in the affirmative. 

" Is he acquainted with— with-— my dishonour?" 
demanded the blushing girl, hanging down her head, 
and concealing her face with her handkerchief. 

* Alas ! I dare nut delude you with a falsehood !" 
answered the merchant " He knows all ; but most 
sincerely does he sympathise with your misfor- 
tunes.'* 

"And he— what has become of him?" asked 
Maria, not daring to mention a name of which she 
herself, fond as she had been— and still was of Us 
hearer — was afraid. 

« He is gone— I know not whither," answered Mr. 
Pocklington. " But you must never hope to see 
him more." 

Maria gave no reply : she kept her eyes stead- 
fas ly fixed upon the ground, and appeared to 
suffer her mind to lull itself into a pensive reverie 
Mr. Pocklington recommended her to the care of 
her aunt ; and returned to the room where he had 
left Charles Stanmore. 

" How does she bear her misfortune ?" demanded 
the young man, who seemed to take a fraternal in- 
terest in the unhappy girl. 

"I know not what reply to make," said the 
merchant: "but I sadly fear that the effects of 
this day's events will be felt by her for the re- 
mainder of her life." 

" Alas, poor girl ! she must have loved him very 
tenderly!" exclaimed Stanmore. "My time to 
stay in London is short ; and I must presently take 
my leave," he resumed, after a short pause : " but 
before I quit you, 1 must not omit to observe, that 
previous to my departure from Paris, I called 
upon your correspondents in the Rue Montmartre." 

" Ah !" ejaculated Mr. Pocklington. " And there 
you saw the true Lebeau, I presume ?" 

'This is a mystery which yet remains to be 
solved," answered Stanmore. " It appears that the 
real M. Lebeau left Paris, on his way to England, 
about six or seven weeks ago. Macaire has been 
in Paris himself, and has not only misled M. Lalle- 
mand relative to Lebeau, but also obtained about 
eight hundred pounds of him under pretence of 
speculating for him on the Exchange. In conse- 
quence of the perturbation of my mind while Ma- 
caire was present ere now, I omitted to question 
him as to whether he really knew anything of Le- 
beau, or not Time, however, will doubtless clear 
up this mystery." 

" That Lebeau has not been removed from the 
scene of his commercial sphere, and detained in 
durance in any unfrequented place, or even as- 
sassinated by Macaire, is almost certain," returned 
the merchant: "because if he left Paris after Ma- 
caire's arrival at my house, the villain has had no 
opportunity of accomplishing such a deed. He was 
never absent from the dwelling for more than a few 
hours at a time, save on the occasion of his journey 
to Paris." 

" Conjecture is useless," observed Stanmore : 
"this is another of those mysteries which time 
alone can solve." 

Having uttered these words, the young man 
wrung the hand of the worthy merchant, and took 
his leave for the purpose of completing some busi- 
ness, which he had in hand, in order that he might 
. ^Rturn as speedily as possible to Paris, where ho 
'had left behind him a young heart that beat for 
' him alone! 



CHAPTER XXXII. 



THE EXILE8. 



It was some time before Macaire sufficiently re- 
covered from the overwhelming effects of Stan- 
more's revelation and the sudden wreck of all his 
schemes, to explain to Bertrand the particulars of 
his interview with the son whom they had con- 
jointly rendered an orphan, and with the merchant 
whom they had so grossly deceived. 

For the first time since he had been acquainted 
with Macaire, Bertrand found his friend dreadfully 
depressed in spirits, and disheartened with the 
abrupt overthrow of an edifice that had cost so 
much time and cunning to erect A large fortune 
had been within Macaire's grasp ; and, at the very 
moment he was extending his hand to possess him- 
self of it, the inviting treasures flitted away from 
his view. 

But Macaire was not a man to give way to tne 
pressure of adversity for any length of time. He 
knew that if he could still secure the hand of 
Maria he should possess her fortune ; and he re- 
solved to leave no stone unturned that might lead 
to this end. Relying upon the firm affection of 
Miss Leslie, and on the circumstance of her charms 
having been already possessed by him, he gradually 
permitted a ray of hope to penetrate into his mind! 
and, as the idea that all was not yet lost thus ob- 
tained a footing in his imagination, he expressed 
his delight by bestowing a violent blow upon Ber- 
trand's back, exclaiming at the same time, " Cheer 
up, my dear friend ! for a moment we are exiled 
from our native Eden, for having aspired to Mr. 
Pocklington's forbidden fruit. But trust in me — 
and we shall yet succeed !" 

"Oh! my precious nerves," cried Bertrand, 
wincing beneath the blow, and speaking in a most 
dolorous tone of voice. " Whenever we fail in any 
scheme, you invariably tell me that you know how to 
re-establish our fallen fortunes. But, for my part, I 
can assure you that this time I am almost reduced 
to despair." 

" Bertrand," answered Macaire, " you do not 
comprehend the meaning nor use of philosophy ; 
What matters misfortune— what care we for the 
galling chains of adversity, provided our souls be 
free?" 

" You are a cool person," said Bertrand, sneak- 
ing along the street by the side of his companion 
who had already assumed his usual consequential 
gait once more : " but I cannot say that I see any 
amusement or consolation in being turned neck 
and crop out of a comfortable house into the 
thoroughfares of London." 

" Invariably seeing things in their worst light !* 
exclaimed Macaire. " Take example from me ! I 
regard not such petty misfortunes : I only succumb 
for a moment to the effects of a wounded spirit 
In a word I only exist in mind ! But let me regale 
myself with a pinch of snuff." 

"What— for your mind?" said Bertrand, his 
nerves receiving a sudden shock from the creak- 
ing of his companion's box. 

« No— for my nose, fool," answered Macaire. 

" Do the pleasures of the mind enter by the 
nose ?" demanded Bertrand, with a ghastly attempt 
tq^smile. 
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"Bertrand," replied Macaire, "these are insi- 
duous and anti-parliamentary questions. Let us 
think of procuring a lodging for the present : I 
have still a certain plan to adopt, which may yet 
make Maria mine own." 

« And the funds to act with ?" said Bertrand, 
inquiringly. 

* I have nearly two hundred pounds loft in my 
pocket," replied Macaire: "do you think I was 
such an idiot as to leave myself without a fraction 
of metallic resource, in case of emergency ?" 

" And the house at Kensington ?" asked Ber- 
trand. 

" May remain just as it is," answered Macaire. 
" We must not allow Mr. Pocklington to suspect 
that we intend to stay iu London. Besides, the 
lease was taken in his name, and if we were to ap- 
propriate any of the property therein to our own 
special use, he might repent of his leniency to- 
wards us, and entertain the degrading idea of set- 
ting the police in pursuit of us." 

While they were thus conversing, the two friends 
had wandered away from the vicinity of Mr. Pock- 
Hngton's hospitable dwelling, nn<i Macaire being 
the guide, had crossed London Bridge. 

"Which way are we going ?" demanded Ber- 
trand. 

*' Into the Borough," answered Macaire. " That 
is the best place to remain concealed. The people 
who let lodgings in these salubrious quarters are 
accustomed to receive fashionable gentlemen in 
difficulties ; and therefore we need not be afraid of 
our genteel appearance exciting any unpleasant 
suspicion. So mend your pace, Bertrand ; and, in 
the name of God ! divest yourself of a portion of 
that miserable expression of countenance, which 
is enough to freeze the most glowing and expan- 
sive heart into the compass of a nutshell." 

Macaire continued to walk at a rapid rate, and 
Bertrand, with a shuffling and half- trotting pace, 
managed to keep up with him. 

On their arrival at the angle of Union Street in 
the Borough, Macaire stopped for a moment, cast 
an eye up at the houses at the corner, and appeared 
to satisfy himself that the locality would suit his 
purposes. 

He accordingly turned into that street, and 
speedily discovered an announcement in a window, 
that there were lodgings to be let on the first floor 
of a small but decent-looking house. Macaire 
knocked at the door, which wus opened by a mid- 
dle-aged woman, wearing widow's weeds. 
" You have lodgings to let here ?" said our hero. 
The woman replied in the affirmative, and led 
the way to a comfortable parlour on the first -floor. 
There was a bed-room at the back, and another 
up-stairs " for the gentleman's friend/' 

"This will do excellently well," said Macaire: 
" what is the rent ?" 

" Are you to be done for, sir ?" demanded the 
woman." 

" I hope not," said Macaire : " but, in one sense 
of the word, we are, my good woman." 

" Then it'll be one guinea a-veek, without coals," 
said the woman ; " and the late Dr. Dilkins, sir, 
Hvays made it a rule to be paid in adwance." 

"There is the money, Mrs. Dilkins," returned 
Macaire. " Now get me a porter, with a barrow 
or truck, and I will send him to fetch away my 
things from my last lodging. But procure me one 



on whom I can rely, as I do not wish my address 
to be known. The fact is, I am rather in debt in 
the City— half a million or so, and do not choose 
to run the risk of being arrested, before 1 have had 
time to settle my affairs." 

" I'm sure that you can rely upon the man as l 
shall percure," returned the widow, " Au' as for 
myself, I'm as mum as a mouse ; I never sees or 
hears nothink, as long as my rent is paid reglar. 
There's a wery nice gen'Ieman up in the second- 
floor front— as lives and sleeps in the same room. 
He doesn't want his address to be known; and 
he's now been here for the last four years, come 
Christmas next. You'll probably make his ackvain- 
tance, for he's a exceedin' gen'lemanly man, and 
quite high in his ideas. He takes his hot gin- 
and- vater as reglar as possible every day after din- 
ner—that is, ven he dines at home." 

"Very well, Mrs. Dilkins" said Macaire, per- 
ceiving that his landlady would willingly remain 
chattering in the room for a couple of hours if he 
would listen to her. "Now let us see this porter." 

" A pot, sir?" said the landlady. 

"No— no — not that kind of porter quite yet," 
exclaimed Macaire, laughing : " the man who is to 
fetch our luggage." 

'Oh! ah!" ejaculated Mrs. Dilkins, smiling at 
her forgetful memory : " he shall be fetched in a 
very few minits. It's on'y just round the corner 
that he lives." 

A quarter of an hour elapsed, during which 
Macaire and Bertrand made themselves acquainted 
with their new apartments ; and, at the expiration 
of that period, the porter arrived. 

" You will take this order, which will empower 
you to receive the things," said Macaire, handing 
him a slip of paper at the same time, " to No — , 
Old Broad Street. If any questions should be 
asked of you, concerning whence you came, yoo 
will say that you are a p iter from the Elephant and 
Castle Inn, and that you are sent by two gentle- 
men who have booked themselves for Duvor by the 
coach which starts at seven o'clock this evening." 

" Supposin' the people " began the man, who 

intended to remonstrate against the danger oi 
telling this falsehood. 

" And, on your return," added Macaire hastily, 
" you shall have a guinea for your trouble." 

The porter's countenance instantly bi ightened 
up, and he departed to execute his commission. 

Scarcely was he gone on this errand, when the 
lodger, whom Mrs. Dilkins had before alluded to, 
called from the summit of the stairs to the land- 
lady. 

"Do me the kindness, Mrs. Dilkins," said the 
occupant of the second-floor front, " to bring me 
up my breakfast Let me have some nice buttered 
toast — a couple of eggs, boiled three minutes pre- 
cisely — a delicate cup of coffee, with some fresh 
cream — and a quartern of blue ruin from the 
public." 

"Ah!" exclaimed Bertrand, as these words fell 
upon his ears ; — and, the moment the lodger's speech 
was brought to a termination, he started from his 
seat, ran out of the room, and rushed up the next 
flight of stairs, where his visual rays encountered, as 
he had expected, the complacent and tranquil coun- 
tenance of Mr. Octavius Lindsay. 

" What ! is this you, my dear Count !" cried Mr, 
Lindsay, by no means abashed at the encounter 
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"Well, this is singular 1 It was but yesterday that 
I was thinking how agreeable it would be to meet 
you again! This is the very thing I want, — a 
fashionable friend, with whom I can lounge up Bond 
Street— dine at the most select tables— get up nice 
little pic-nics to Twickenham and Norwood — drink 
Champagne on the banks of the Thames at Putney — 
frequent the theatres — and smoke a thundering long 
clay over a pint of purl in the evening." 

M You played me a pretty trick the other day " said 
Bertrand, not knowing in what way to treat Mr. Oc- 
tavius Lindsay. 

" All in the way of business, my dear fellow," re- 
turned that gentleman. "But— to be candid with 
you, I saw that you were no more a Count than I 
am, and that if I didn't do you, you would me. I of 
course preferred the former, and succeeded. Let us 
now be friends : you will find me an excellent fellow 
— genteel in manners— accomplished in education — 
courted in society— fashionable in my acquaintances 
—choice in my language— and a devil of a chap for 
a spree." 

"Who is that, Bertrand?" demanded Macaire, 
from the flight below. 

u A Mend of mine — whom I before mentioned to 
you," said Bertrand. 

" By all means ask him to step into our room," 

cried Macaire. Mr. Lindsay accepted the invitation. 

" This is Mr. Octavius Lindsay," says Bertrand ; 

"and this" — pointing to Robert— "is my friend 

Monsieur Macaire." 

" Never mind the names," ejaculated Mr. Lindsay : 
" I change mine as often as I do my lodging. My 
opinions of a man are founded upon deeper observa- 
tion than a mere reference to nomenclature. One 
may be an excellent fellow, although he has not an 
aristocratic appellation; and, for my part, I never 
think twice, whether a person be called Montague — 
Fitzpatrick — Somerset— Lennox —Herbert— Paget 
Wellesley— Buckingham— or Bill Tunks." 

" Right— quite right," exclaimed Macaire. "lam 
delighted to form the acquaintance of a philosopher 
like yourself— especially so good a practical one, as 
to have proved more experienced than my friend 
Bertrand. 9 

" Let us draw a veil over the past," said Mr. Oc- 
tavius Lindsay, " and commence our acquaintance 
from the present date. You will- see that I am a 
most useful man to know. I have great influence 
with a variety of respectable tradesmen, — wealthy 
jewellers — fashionable tailors— famous hatters— cele- 
brated hosiers— renowned boot-makers — and an im- 
mense quantity of costermongers and hucksters." 

"This is a list of valuable acquaintances" said 
Macaire. " But if you happened to know an equal 
number of merchants, you might probably do me a 
service." 

"I am acquainted with many merchants," re- 
turned Mr. Lindsay : " and even if I were not known 
to any particular one, I flatter myself that I am 
adroit enough to find an introduction in some good 
excuse." 

" Indeed 1" exclaimed Macaire, appearing to reflect 
upon these observations. 

"And if I can be of service to you in any way, 
you may command my services," added the gentle- 
man with the many accomplishments and acquaint- 
ances. 

"You can," said Macaire, determined upon trust- 
ing Mr. Lindsay with the business he had in view ; 



"and, if you perform my wishes, I shall not fail to 
make you a handsome recompense. Believe me, J 
understand you as thoroughly as you did my friend 
Bertrand." 

"This is precisely what I wish," observed Mr. 
Lindsay. " I also prefer being comprehended by 
those with whom I come in contact in a business-like 
way, be they kings— nobles— princes— paladins— po- 
tentates — or coal-heavers." 

" Do me the favour to dine with me at six," said 
Macaire; and you shall afterwards proceed to exe- 
cute my commission." 

" Agreed I" ejaculated Mr. Lindsay. " And in the 
meantime I will just pass a highly-tempered razor 
over my chin — apply some of Rowland's best 
Macassar to my hair — sprinkle some Essence of 
Eglantine upon my worked cambric— endorse clean 
linen of the finest texture— and give myself a devilish 
good wash." 

Having uttered these words, Mr. Octavius Lindsay 
returned to his own room, and Macaire wrote the 
following letter :— 

« Although separated from my dearest Maria, I never 
cease thinking of her. Her beautiful form is ever pre- 
sent to my imagination. Oppressed by the artifices of 
designing men, my hopes of happiness are suddenly 
dashed to the ground, unless my dear Maria will exert 
herself to escape from the despotic tyranny of her rela- 
tives, and join him who loves her. Tou know, Maria, 
that I never used deceit with you— that I told you who 
and what I was ; and that you solemnly swore to accom- 
pany me in my path through life, whether it were 
strewed with briars or flowers. Thus forlorn and op- 
pressed, to whom can I fly for succour? Unless my 
Maria will call to mind her solemn vows— remember her 
promises— and act up to her pledges, I shall forthwith 
end a miserable existence in the silent waters of the 
Thames.. 

M If, dearest Maria, you will arrange the method by 
which I can carry on a correspondence with you, I will 
explain my views and my plans. Tou may entrust the 
bearer of this with an answer; and an answer I implore 
you to send me — or else, prepare to hear of my death t 
It is not of course necessary to address your reply to me 
by my real name. Nor will you be astonished if I do 
hot sign this letter." 

Macaire then appended the address of his present 
lodging ; and folded the note into as small a compass 
as possible, so that it might readily be slipt into Miss 
Leslie's hand by his messenger. 

He selected the evening to carry this scheme into 
execution for two reasons. In the first place he 
allowed time for the first ebullition of Maria's grief 
to have subsided ; and in the second he knew that 
Mr. Pocklington always devoted one hour in the 
evening to his counting-house, from eight to nine 
o'clock. 

As soon as he had resolved upon this arrangement, 
he felt all his hopes revive in his mind, and his 
manners once more assumed the dashing effrontery 
and recklessness for which they were distinguished, 
and which he had been compelled to suppress to the 
utmost of his power, during his sojourn in the mer- 
chant's house. 

After an absence of an hour and a half, the porter 
returned with the trunks belonging to the tw* ad- 
venturers. 

"Whom did you see?" demanded Macaire of the 
man, as he tendered him the promised recompense. 

" The servant, sir," was the reply. 

11 Any one else V* 

"Yes — an old gen'leman, as seemed to be the 
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master of the house. The things was all packed up 
afore I arrived?' 

" What did this old gentleman say to you?" asked 
Macaire, impatiently. 

"He wanted to know where I come from,'' re- 
turned the man ; " and I said the very identical words 
you put in my mouth." 

" Bid he make any observation ?" demanded our 
hero. 

"He o'nysaid, • Thank QodF in an exceedin' 
tow tone o'woice, ven I told him you wos hooked by 
the Dovor Coach," was the answer. 

The porter made his bow and retired ; and Ma- 
caire summoned Mrs. Dilkins, to order dinner. The 
landlady expressed her unfeigned delight at the fact 
of her two new lodgers having formed the acquaint- 
ance, of Mr. Lindsay, and repeated her assurances 
that he was a perfect gentleman. 

" I'm sure I'd do anything for that man," said 
Mrs. Dilkins, emphatically : " he has always behaved 
Jus-self so well to me. Yen I missed my silver tea- 
pot and six tea-spoons about four months ago in a 
werry unaccountable manner, he swore he'd sit up 
all night and penetrate the mystery or die in the at- 
tempt And then for my daughter as is married, to 
come to the house and say as how that she raly sus- 
pected Mr. Lindsay himself of having made away 
with my property ! It was barbarious 1" 

" So it was, Mrs. Dilkins," exclaimed Macaire. 
" But if you don't think of my dinner, we shall not 
have it by six o'clock." 

The appointed hour came,— so did Mr. Octavius 
Lindsay. He was dressed in a very elegant manner ; 
and his handkerchief and hair emitted strong 
odours of the scent and oil with which he had duly 
anointed himself. 

"I feel tolerably hungry this evening," observed 
Mr. Octavius Lindsay, conveying exceedingly 
large pieces of meat to his mouth with great rapi- 
dity: "but, the fact is, I was out raking last 
mght " 

"With your lords and baronets?" asked Ber- 
trand. 

" No— but with two or three jovial blades," re- 
turned Mr. Lindsay ; " and, as you yourselves might 
have perceived, 1 did not get up till very late, when 
I could eat no breakfast. We had the primest bit 
of ran in the whole world. We dined together off 
a most delicious haunch of venison at the Piazza— 
we discussed claret until nine— we then dropped in 
at the Haymarket, and saw the loveliest little after- 
piece in the world— we next smoked a fragrant 
cigar at Reis's Divan, and indulged in the intellec- 
tual food of the periodicals at the same time— and 
we then all went and got most infernally drunk in 
a boozing-ken." 

* An occasional fit of intoxication does no harm," 
said Macaire : " it changes the system for a season. 
It is therefore upon philosophic principles that I 
now and then take a glass too much." 

In this edifying kind of discourse the three gentle- 
men indulged their minds, while their carnal appe- 
tites were gratified with the food of a more substan- 
tial kind. 

As soon as Mr. Lindsay had quaffed a few glasses 
of wine to inspire him with the necessary courage 
for his task, he received the letter and Macaire's 
instructions, and then took his departure. 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 



THE LETTER. 



Mrs. Poc&linoton and Maria were seated by a 
cheerful fire in the dining-room : but their spirits 
were far from partaking of the nature of the blaze 
that warmed them. 

A few hours had worked an extraordinary change 
in the personal appearance as well as in the mind 
of Miss Leslie. 

Her countenance was deadly pale : one of her 
long, white, flexible hands hung listlessly over the 
arm of her chair ; and the other played with those 
curls which she had now no longer a reason to deck 
with care— for he was gone who had been wont to 
admire them ! 

Her mind was a prey to a variety of conflicting 
feelings. 

She still loved Macaire with all the ardour of an 
unconquerable affection ; and yet she felt and knew 
that her only chance of salvation from ruin and 
disgrace consisted in her eternal separation from 
that individual. 

And then the characteristic sentiment of a woman 
had been put to a severe test. She had overheard 
her uncle's interrogatory of the porter who had 
been sent to fetch Macaire's property: and the 
idea that her lover was about to return to France 
hurt her pride and stung her to the quick. 

She knew that she ought not to wish again to 
behold him : but she persuaded herself that she 
should have been less happy had he attempted to 
see, or communicate with her, before his depar- 
ture. 

To be treated with neglect was most galling to 
her whose heart was already so deeply wounded : 
and, though she imagined that she should have re- 
turned unopened any letter that had been sent to 
her, and averted her eyes from the. window had 
Macaire appeared in the street during that eventful 
day, she was vexed that her courage had not been 
put to the supposed test. 

Alas ! every knock at the door during the last 
few hours had vibrated upon her ear, and thence 
to her heart, with fearful energy ;— and often and 
often had she repaired to the window of the 
drawing-room to cast an anxious glance into the 
street f 

The hour of dinner-time arrived ; and Mr. Pock- 
lington, who was glad to have an opportunity of me- 
ditating alone upon the adventures of the day, re- 
tired to his eountiug-house the moment the repast 
was terminated. Then was it that Mrs. Pocklington 
and Maria had drawn near the fire, and endeavoured 
to talk upon indifferent matters : but every now and 
then an allusion to the fatal incidents of the morn- 
ing crept into their discourse, strenuously as they 
tried to avoid the topic;— and. at length they re- 
mained silent altogether. 

Suddenly a loud knock at the front door aroused 
them each from a painful reverie. 

For a moment a distant hope shot through the 
mind of Miss Leslie that this might be her lover : 
but a second thought served to convince her of the 
folly of the idea. 

She however became aware of tlie real state of 
her. feelings from this trivial circumstance;— aid 
from that moment she ceased to attempt to subdui 
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those sentiments which pleaded in favour of 
Macaire ! 

" A gentleman of the name of Lindsay, ma'am," 
■aid the servant who had answered the door. " He 
wants to speak to master or any of the family." 

"Will you retire, Maria," asked Mrs. Pock- 
lingtou. 

Miss Leslie rose to leave the room ; and as she 
passed into the hall, the light of the lamp made her 
aware that the visitor was close by the parlour- 
door, the servant having admitted them into the 
passage. 

"In the name of God, are you Miss Leslie?'* 
said he, in a hurried whisper : for Macaire had de- 
scribed the young lady to him with the most per- 
fect accuracy, in order to preclude the possibility 
of error. 

" I am," returned Maria, in a similarly hurried 
and low tone, a thought striking her that the de- 
mand was somehow connected with her lover. 

" I shall invent some excuse to wait half- a n- 
nour," said Mr. Lindsay, thrusting the note into 
Maria's hand, just as the servant appeared at the 
door of the parlour— Mrs. Pocklington having de- 
tained her a moment to inquire what kind of a gen- 
tleman the visitor was. 
" Walk in, sir," said trie servant 
" I have to beg a thousand pardons for this in- 
trusion* began Mr. Octavius Lindsay : " but I be- 
lieve I am right in supposing this to be the house 
of Mr. Pocklington?" 

'« The same sir," returned the merchant's wife. 
« Pray sit down." 

" Could 1 be permitted to have a few minutes 
conversation w : th your husband, madam?" said 
Mr. Lindsay, taking a chair. "I am come upon 
commercial business : for I myself, madam, am a 
merchant in a considerable way of business at Li- 
verpool. I deal in everything, madam, you can 
think of: — French wines — American imports — 
West India produce— the richest silks— the most 
expensive shawls— the handsomest jewellery— the 
best cottons— the rarest curiosities — and the great- 
est assortment of old rags to make paper that you 
can imagine." 

" Indeed, sir !" cried Mrs. Pocklington, smiling, 
although she had not listened very attentively 
to this harangue. " But perhaps you would be 
kind enough to step into the office, where you will 
find Mr. Pocklington." 

Mr. Lindsay assented to this proposal ; and the 
servant was summoned to conduct him to the 
counting-house*, where the merchant was seated at 
bis desk. 

" My name is Lindsay, sir," began this accom- 
plished gentleman, caressing his obin; "and I have 
called for the purpose of consulting you relative to 
an agency which might be established at your 
house for mine in Liverpool. I can of course give 
references to numerous bankers and gentlemen of 
your acquaintance in London, as to my identity 
' and respectability— for you have doubtless heard 
i of the commercial house of Lindsay, Murray, Ar- 

! buthnot, and Bugging " 

I " Allow me to inform you, sir," interrupted Mr. 
I Pocklington, " that a very heavy family misfor- 
tune has just fallen upon my head * 

| "Ah I" ejaculated Mr. Lindsay, whose object 
I was to sustain the conversation as long as he could, 
. in order to gain time : "lam acquainted with do- 



mestic afflictions myself! My poor wife," he added 
assuming a most dolorous tone, "departed this 
life for a better world only thirteen months ago- - 
ray youngest sister, dear girl ! is in a rapid decline 
—two of my cousins lately fell untimely victims to 
that scourge of human beauty, the small-pox — a 
lovely infant, the ouly pledge of my deceased wife's 
ifection, succumbed beneath a variety of maladies 
and my eldest brother has just married a damned 
dirty slut of a tinker's daughter." 

" We all have our troubles," said Mr. Pockling* 
ton, who had been plunged in his own reflections 
during the latter part of this harangue : " but mine 
sir, have indeed been heavy. I thank you for the 
preference you have given me, and those who re- 
commended me to you : it is however my determi- 
nation to wind up my affairs as speedily as possible 
and retire from business. Indeed, I have made 
up my mind to quit London in a. very short time." 
" What, my dear sir— leave London !" ejaculated 
Mr. Octavius Lindsay; — "leave this city, where all 
the delights of Eden abound— where the tastes of 
men can receive every species of gratification— 
where the wealth of merchants, the splendours of 
aristocracy, and the insignia of high birth, are all 
concentrated in one grand focus— where noble in- 
stitutions, gigantic establishments, and vast de-igna 
are princ pally set on foot— and where you get 
better bacon and eggs than at all the farmers 1 
houses in this country put together." 

" My determination is unconquerable," said Mr. 
Pocklington, again awaking from a deep reverie, 
into which he had fallen the moment his visitor 
had begun speaking. 

" I deeply regret that we cannot do business to- 
gether," observed Mr. Lindsay, who did not seem 
very willing to take his leave. " There is nothing 
like having a respectable agent in town. My prin- 
cipal acquaintances are bankers ;— indeed, I can 
enumerate the names of every one whom I know 
at all in this great metropolis. Let me see : — 
there's Sir John Lubbock, the banker— Mr. Grote, 
the banker — Mr. Hankey, the banker— Sir John 
Carr Glynn, the banker— Baring, the great mer- 
chant—Rothschild, the capitalist — and Giles, the 
pork- butcher in Rotten Row." 

" Is there any other communication which you 
have to make to me this evening ?" inquired Mr. 
Pocklington, now somewhat anxious to rid himself 
of his obtrusive visitor." 

" None, my dear sir," returned Mr. Lindsay. * I 
shall not intrude any longer upon your valuable 
time : I know what it is to be troubled by visitors 
when my mind is oppressed with the weight of 
business— when my thoughts have to ponder on, 
and my memory to retain, the complicated accounts 
of pecuniary transactions— when the affairs of a 
vast establishment occupy my undivided attention 
and when my head aches like the devil, after hav- 
ing been as drunk as a fiddler over- night.*" 

Before Mr. Lindsay had brought his speech to a 
conclusion, Mr. Pocklington had rung the bell to 
desire the servant to open the front door. 

" Good evening, sir," said the merchant, coldly. 

" Good evening, my dear sir," returned Mr. 
Lindsay. " May you soon recover your equanimity 
of mind— may the clouds of misfortune be speedily 
dispelled from above your house, — and, as for to- 
| uight, may you sleep like a top." 
I Wiih these words Mr. Octavius Lindsay left the 
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counting-house, and followed the serrant through, 
the passage leading to the front door. 

The moment they arrived in the hall, the girl 
turned round, placed her finger with a sly expres- 
sion on her lip, and slipped a note into the visitor's 
hand. 

Mr. Lindsay was overjoyed at the successful re- 
suit of his mission, and presented the domestic 
with a kiss and a half-crown ere he left the house. 
He then leapt into a cabriolet that was waiting for 
him at the door, and commanded the driver to 
whip his horse unsparingly, in order to return to 
his employer as speedily as possible. 

"There's a nice little piece o' raw that I keeps 
for wery particklar occasions," returned the cab- 
man ; " an I'm Mowed if I don't tip it him „ist there 
to obleege you. But you must stand three bob 
for the job." 

"And a bender," answered Mr. Lindsay, speak- 
ing in the figurative language of the driver j " if you 
make haste." 
14 



•» Tell— here goes, then," cried the man ; and he 
whipped the poor animal into a rapid gallop, 
"Them dumb beastesses, he continued, after * 
pause, M hasn't got half tht feelin's which us human 
people has. T'other day, this little hoe* & mint 
fell slap down Snow Hill, an' blowed if I could wol- 
lop him up agin. To be sure, he hadn't stood still 
for the two hours and a half afore the accident ; 
but wasn't it exceedin' obstinate o* him to persist 
in lying down, gasping avay like a grampus, ven 1 
was tiring myself to death vith velting on him T* 

* It was," said Mr. Lindsay. 

" Yell, then, sir," continued the cabman, " that's 
jist the vay the aristocracy and great folks drives, 
and wollops, and upsets the poor devils that work 
for 'em; and their cruelty towards the millions, 
makes many of us cruel in return That's a fact," 

"I quite agree with you, my man," observed 
Lindsay. u But herewe are." 

And having given the cabman the promised 
i amount of three shilli gs and sixpence, the accom- 
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plished gentleman alighted at the door of 
Dilkins's house. 

He ascended the stairs three steps at a time- 
rushed into the room tenanted by hip new friends, 
threw the note upon the table, and himself into a 
chair— and emptied three glasses of wine, one after 
, another, as rapidly as he could pour them out 
1 Macaire hastily tore open the precious document, 
i and perused its contents, which ran as follows : — 

I M I am perplexed— I am bewildered : I know not how 
to act. My mind is a chaos into which the light of rea- 
son does not seem to penetrate. My uncle and aunt 
assure me that I shall be irretrievably ruined if I do not 
conquer this unhappy love; and my own heart persuades 
me that I must bid adieu to future happiness if I listen to 
their advice. I feel like a being borering upon the brink 
of a dangerous precipice, while the peril of the situation 
is increasing every moment, although a certain succour 
! seems near at hand : still, whether it will arrive in time 
i is uncertain. I have, however, experienced great con- 
solation from your letter, and— after considerable hesi- 
tation—venture to reply. I do not reproach you with 
deception : .1 know that you were candid with me that 
you told me who you were— and that you warned me to 
reflect whether.. I would become the partner of your 
Oh ! Robert,— what will be the end of your 
? Tour sophistry alarms me, for I feel half in- 
enued to abandon all, and follow you at once ! I must, 
however reflect yet awhile; and, in the meantime, you 
had better not write to me. $o— Robert— do not write 
to me again ; or I shall yield at once to your intercessions. 
1 oannot think of making you miserable— and I dare not 
abandon my relations. But oh 1 renounce that terrible 
idea of suicide! I have often though* that I should 
recal you from your dangerous paths, and be the means 
of placing you In the right road to obtain the good opi- 
nion of men. This idea has been a sweet and a consoling 
one to me ;— and it is hard to be compelled to abandon it. 
* I have made a confidant of Charlotte Ansley, the 
house-maid ; and she will receive any letter for me. But 
pray do not write to me again— at least for the present. 
O GodI I am nearly distracted." 

M Exactly what I required !* said Macaire, as he 
closed the epistle. "My dear friend, do me the 
favour of accepting this diamond ring,*' he added, 
turning to Mr. Lindsay, who was busily employed 
in helping Bertrand to finish the contents of the de- 
canters. 

" My dear friend," returned the accomplished gen- 
tleman, u I am truly beholden to you. Your gene- 
rous conduct makes me feel quite happy — so does 
this wine. Wine — women — and music, for me. 
Wine we have— Mrs. Dilkins is, the only lady I 
know at hand to bear us company; and she is rather 
old and talkative— and music I will give you after 
my own fashion." 

With these words, and while Macaire was ponder- 
ing upon the contents of the letter he had just re- 
ceived, Mr. Octavius Lindsay commenced the fol- 
lowing song : — 

TEBM TIME. 

Wise is the man who ne'er -can be indueed to go to law, 
And happy he who in his life no Court of Justice saw ; 
For many a sleepless night is caus'd by writs and legal 

threats, 
And anxious is the luckless wight who cannot pay his 

debts. 

Tit better to eat bread and cheese when ready money's 
paid, 

Than fatten upon meats for which the payment is de- 
layed: 

The bill's sent in— you put it off with frivolous pretext— 

t lawyer's letter follows that— a writ— and judgment 
next. 



Soon is a debt of fifteen pounds run up to fifty odd— 
Andes you would not pay at first, you now must go to 

quod. 
Thus of a reckless creditor you wfll become the sport, 
Or muster ten or twenty pounds to pass th' Insolvents 

Court. 

" Very good," exclaimed Bertrand. « Suppose we 
crack another bottle ; I think my nerves will support 
it this evening." 

" By all means," cried Macaire : M for, to tell you 
the truth, I feel in high spirits. An occasional 
mental excitement is not incompatible with the prin- 
ciples of a sound philosophy." 

M And as you live by your mind," said Ber- 
trand, alluding to the conversation of the morning, 
« you " 

«♦ Fool P interrupted Macaire; " I live by my mind 
in the same way as every other great man does : thai 
is, I live by my wits." 

* Capital I" ejaculated Mr. Lindsay, on whom fre- 
quent potations began to work their effect " But . 
will no one sing? I think I sang just now— and a 
very good song it was too ! Here is a health to all • 
your proceedings! May you both prosper in all 
your pursuits— may you never want the sweet solace 
of a friend, or the dear companionship of a wife— may 
you glide on your way in that calm and easy man- 
ner which attends upon the progress o£ alas ! how 
few— and may you never have to dance for two hours 
at a time, as I did, On the stepper of the treadmill. I 

* Thank you, Mr. Lindsay !" cried Bertraud, who 
sate with considerable difficulty in his chair, and who 
saw two specimens of every object in the room. 
" But who's going to give us another song f " 

"I will— with pleasure 1" returned Mr. Octavius 
Lindsay ; and, having coughed a symphony, he be- 
gan as follows :— 

OLD LADIES. 
Old ladies, when once they get over their tea, 

Are apt to be rather scandalous ; 
With our names and characters making free, 

Most severely do they handle us! 

• My dear, have you heard that when Kate was a child— 

I mean pretty Miss Kate next door— 
They say that she was so giddy and wild, 

Her like was ne'er seen before ?" 

" Pray, tell me, my dear— is it true what I heard, 
That the clerk found a thief in the church ?" 

" Tes; perfectly true : but don't say a word, 
The banker's wife's left in the lurch !" 

The party breaks up— a report flies abroad 

That pretty Miss Kate is with child ; 
That the banker's fair wife has abandon' d her lord, 

'Who is raving as if he were wild. 
Then rumour declares that the parson has flown, 

With the sacrament plate In his pocket ; 
And the banker's affairs so desp'rate are grown, 

He is hourly expecting a docket! 

As Mr. Lindsay brought this effusion to an end 
Bertrand fell from his chair, muttering something 
about his M precious nerves." 

This was a signal for the breaking up of the jovial 
party; and Mr. Lindsay took his departure to his 
own room, after having observed to Macaire, "that 
the fumes of nectar and ambrosia had risen to his 
brain— that his feet were unsteady, like those of Atlas 
tottering beneath the weight of the heavens— that 
balmy sleep would soon overtake him upon his tran- 
quil couch— but that he would be damned to all 
eternity if he thought he could find the stairs." 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

THE APPOINTMENT. 

A fortnight elapsed, and Macaire kept up a con- 
stant correspondence with Maria. 

In every letter he urged her to leave her uncle's 
residence, and suffer herself to he united to her lover 
in the bonds of matrimony — a ceremony which 
would give him a legal protection over her. 

She however hesitated from day to day, and en- 
deavoured to procrastinate as long as she was able a 
moment that she knew must come at last She 
assured Macaire that her uncle watched all her 
motions, and that she was scarcely mistress of the 
necessary time to read and reply to his letters. 

At length Maria became convinced that her amour 
with Macaire would not be without results. 

She knew that she should become a mother ; and, 
the moment this conviction burst upon her mind, 
she experienced a sentiment of the liveliest joy. She 
already anticipated the pleasures of maternity, and 
indulged in a thousand fanciful ideas relative to the 
anxiously-expected child. 

She did not, however, communicate this intelligence 
to her uncle or aunt: a certain sentiment of shame 
prevented her from alluding to the subject of her dis- 
grace ;— but she hastened to make her lover aware 
of the fact In the same letter which conveyed these 
tidings, Maria informed him that Mr. Pocklington 
had suddenly wound up his affairs, disposed of his 
business and commercial stock, and intended to re- 
move to Canterbury in the course of two or three 
days. She added, that he had already secured, 
through the aid of a friend in that city, a house for 
nis family ; and a very short time would elapse ere 
she should be compelled to accompany him thither. 

Macaire immediately answered this letter. 

He implored Maria by all she held sacred— by her 
vows and promises of unvarying love to him— and 
by the babe which was as yet unborn, to leave her 
incle's residence, and at once accompany the father 
of her expected 'child to the altar. He threatened 
to put into execution his terrible menace of ending 
his days as a suicide, unless she complied with his 
wishes ; and he concluded by stating, that on the fol- 
lowing evening, at ten o'clock, he should wait for 
her beneath the colonnades of the Exchange. He 
promised in the meantime to make every prepara- 
tion for their nuptials, which might take place in a 
private manner on the morning after her escape from 
her uncle's house; and he implored her not to dis- 
appoint him, or he would not survive the blow. 

This letter caused Maria's mind to experience the 
sad conflict which has so often been felt by young 
females in this world— a combat between love and 
duty! 

She' longed to ne united to the father of her unborn 
babe— and she could not brook the idea of abandon- 
ing the relatives who had been kind to her. She 
however dreaded the execution of Macaire's threat 
of suicide ; and at length determined to dare all, and 
keep the appointment 

She received the letter alluded to late in the even- 
ing ; and she reflected that she had only twenty-four 
more hours to pass in the dwelling where she had 
been brought up. 

Everything then seemed vested with an air of in- 
terest, io her eyes, about the house* 



The pictures— the mantel-ornaments— the very 
furniture, suddenly appeared to be armed with 
tongues to warn her against the step she had resolved 
upon taking. When she retired to her own chamber, 
she seated herself upon a chair, and burst into a 
violent flood of tears. 

The room, in which she slept, had been- her own 
apartment ever since her infancy. She was the pre- 
siding divinity of that seclusion : it was her boudoir 
—the solitude in which she could think, weep, or 
laugh, at pleasure, without fear of interruption. It 
was associated with all the endearing reminiscences 
of home ;— the very walls had marked her growth 
from childhood to womanhood. 

And she was now about to abandon that home — 
that boudoir, which was so tastefully arranged by her 
own hands— that sacred place of retirement, in which 
the very decorations of the dressing-table bespoke 
the presence of a woman! 

For whom was she about to abandon her home- 
lier relatives— and the seat of the reminiscences of 
her infancy t 

For one, whose very name she feared to mention 
even to herself— for one, whose misdeeds had pro- 
cured for him a great, though tarnished, reputation 
in bis native land— for one, in fine, whom she could 
never allude to as her husband, without a blush! 

These were the sacrifices she was about to make— 
and this was the individual for whom they were to be 
made! 

Maria passed a sleepless night, and rose at an early 
hour. 

She threw a morning wrapper around her, and lay 
down upon a sofa which stood near the hearth in her 
bed-room. The fire was already laid, and she 
lighted it; for it was the middle of November, and 
the morning was chilly. 

A mirror was near her, in such a position that she 
could not avoid beholding her entire figure re-pro- 
duced in the faithful glass from head to foot 

For a few minutes did she contemplate that 
visionary counterpart of her delicate and lovely 
countenance, and that perfect form of outline, the 
youthful beauties of which nothing had as yet 
changed. 

A profusion of ringlets escaped from beneath the 
light cap which she had thrown upon her head ; and 
her dark-blue eyes, shaded by their long lashes, 
flashed through their tears, and were reflected in the 
mirror that thus made her acquainted with all her 
charms; 

There was a soft indolence in her whole appear* 
ance— a pensiveness in her air— and a pallor upon 
her countenance, which only rendered her natural 
loveliness the more striking. 

But she was alone — alone in that room which she 
had resolved. upon quitting for ever! 

She gazed upon her own image, we said;— but 
with what feelings? Not with those of pride; for 
of this sentiment, in its bad sense, was Maria totally 
devoid :— not with feelings of regret that she was 
beautiful, because human nature cannot entertain 
such ideas ; - nor with feelings of triumph, that she 
had captured, through the aid of that loveliness, a 
heart which was deemed insensible to the soft senti- 
ments of affection and attachment 

She had thrown herself upon the sofa, hoping thai 
change of place and position would encourage an 
hour's slumber; and she had accidentally caught sight 
of her fair and voluptuous form in the faithful 
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mirror. She then thought that, if she did not yield 
to the impulse of her own heart, the cankering worm 
of grief would play upon that fair countenance — 
tears would drown the lustre of her eyes— and sorrow 
bow down that form which was straight as the fir tree. 

She was not proud of her beauty— at the same 
time she possessed a natural desire to conserve it ; 
and this circumstance only tended to strengthen her 
resolution of keeping the appointment with Macaire. 

A partial slumber stole upon her, as she thus lay 
meditating upon her sorrows, and pondering upon 
her plans ; but it was an uneasy slumber— a slumber 
that affords no rest— and that leaves a head-ache 
be/ ind it 

She awoke with a start— from some hideous dream 
which she could not remember — and hastened to 
perform her loi Vte, She descended to the breakfast- 
table, where she found her uncle, who at that hour 
was wont to be in his counting-house. He kissed 
her brow affectionately, and informed her that he 
was no longer engaged in business— that he bad ter- 
minated his last affairs upon the preceding day— and 
that on the following morning she must rise early 
to depart for Canterbury. 

She sighed deeply — made no reply— and suf- 
focated with difficulty a deep sob which arose in her 
bosom at the idea of the renewal of the deception 
which she had previously played with her uncle in 
respect to Macaire. 

Slowly and heavily passed the day. 

She jould net read— she could not #ork— and she 
was afraid to think. 

Her nerves were shattered by the late events which 
jtad so materially influenced her destinies ; and she 
"elt peculiar sensations of alarm for which she could 
not account 

A thousand times was she upon the point of throw- 
ing herself into her uncle's arms, and confessing her 
meditated plan of flight ; but she remembered that 
Macaire had held out a terrible threat of suicide; — 
and as the poor girl fondly believed that she alone* 
old not her fortune, was the object of his passion, 
she did not hesitate to entertain the idea that he 
was fully capable of putting the dire menace into 
execution. 

Her uncle frequently noticed her emotions, and 
questioned her as to the cause ;— but she answered 
nim only with tears and sobs;— and he suspected 
nothing: for he naturally traced her affliction to the 
late incidents which had so deeply affected her hap- 
piness. 

The hour of dinner came and passed ; and, as each 
minute fled away, Maria became more anxious and 
more unnerved. 

There were moments when her mind appeared to 
wander, and when she was about to mention her in- 
tended departure as a matter that had been agreed 
upon and arranged by her relatives. 

But she recalled her scattered ideas in time ; and 
the evening passed away without anything having 
occurred to excite the suspicions of her uncle. For- 
tunately the merchant proposed to retire to rest at 
an early hour, as the post-chaise was ordered to be 
at the door at half- past seven in the morning. 

Then came a moment of acute and bitter— bitter 
agony for the poor girl, — a moment to which she 
had looked forward with terror and alarm throughout 
the day. 

This was the instant when she was to bid her uncle 
and aunt good night 



She kissed the cheek of the former ; and a sort o. 
hysteric sob emanated from her bosom. 

The worthy man returned the embrace with affec- 
tionate warmth,— exclaiming, as he raised his eyes 
to hea7en, «• Bless thee, my dear— dear child !" 

She then took leave of her aunt, and, almost over- 
come by her feelings, rushed out of the room. When 
she reached her own chamber, she fell upon the sofa, 
and wept bitterly. 

At that moment the clock of the Exchange struck 
ten : the sounds of the bell fell upon her ears with 
the foreboding din of the last hour that rings for the 
criminal who is about to suffer the capital penalty of 
the law. 

She listened— the steps of her uncle and aunt, as- 
cending the stairs to their bed-rooms, succeeded the 
sounds of the clock. 

In a few minutes the house was entirely silent 

Maria armed herself with an unnatural and des- 
perate courage. She enveloped herself in her cloak, 
tied up a small parcel of necessaries, and then cast 
one long and lingering glance around the room. 

Had site given way to her feelings at that moment, 
she would have yielded to their force, and shrunk 
from keeping the appointment 

But she suffered the idea of Macaire's seif-murder 
to overpower them; and resolved upon abandoning 
her home for ever. 

Light as the fawn, and noiseless as the rose-leaf 
flitting along the grass, she descended the stairs, 
with the candle in her hand. 

So ashy pale was her countenance, that had she 
at that moment encountered one who put faith in 
the existence of spirits, her appearance would have 
alarmed him. She opened the front door of the 
house, having cautiously placed the candle, which 
she extinguished, upon a table in the hall : the 
breeze of night played upon her cheek, and revived 
her ;— and, after a moment's Hesitation upon the 
threshold, she closed the door, which suddenly as- 
sumed the appearance of a barrier between her and 
her relations for ever ! 

The streets were deserted ; and in a few moments 
she gained that colonnade of the old Exchange 
which faced the Bank of England. 

A figure, enveloped in a cloak, approached her. 

"Is that you, Maria?" demanded the voice of 
Macaire, in a tone almost approaching to a 
whisper. 

Maria did not reply; but obeying the first im- 
pulse of her heart, rushed into the arms of her 
lover. 

Fortunately no one was nigh; but had thousands 
been gazing upon her motions, and had the broad 
beams of day illuminated the arcade, she wouiu 
have done the same. 

"Dear girl," said Macaire, in order to reassure her 
" you shall not repent your conduct of this night 
But let us hasten away from this dangerous vicinity. 
I have procured you a comfortable lodging with 
some female relatives of my own landlady for this 
night ; and to-morrow morning we will be united, 
no more to part." 

As Macaire uttered these words, he and his fair 
companion reached the corner of Bartholomew 
Lane, where the bright gas-lamp fell full upon the 
features of Maria. 

An individual, who was proceeding in an opposite 
direction, caught sight of that fair but pale counte- 
nance, which he immediately recognised. 
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■■ Miss Leslie P he exclaimed, placing himself in 
such a way that she could not immediately pass. 

" Charles Stanmore P screamed the affrighted 
girl, clinging to the arm of Macaire. 

" What means this impertinence ?" cri«»d our hero, 
in an assdmed tone of voice ; but his foreign accent 
betrayed him. . 

'* What— Macaire and Maria P ejaculated the 
young man, with difficulty recovering from the as- 
tonishment into which this abrupt and fortuitous 
encounter had thrown him. « Ah ! it is fortunate," 
he added, with an ironical laugh, " that business 
has hitherto prevented me from returning to Paris ! 
Villain— again am I destined to frustrate your 
plans P 

* In the name of God, do not molest him P cried 
Maria : "do him no harm— and I will obey all your 
wishes P 

" I will not harm him," said Stanmore, after a 
moment's reflection, "provided he instantly sur- 
render you into my charge : but if he resist or re- 
fuse, I swear by everything sacred— be the con- 
sequences what they may— that I will consign him 
to the care of the first police-officer who shall pass, 
as a forger— an adventurer— and the abducer of a 
too- confiding girl, who is not of an age to take care 
of herself." 

" Permit me one word with this lady, and I will 
comply with your conditions," said Macaire, per- 
ceiving that resistance was useless, and with diffi- 
culty suppressing his rage at this second disappoint- 
ment, brought about by a man who appeared to be 
his evil genius. 

M Not a word— not a syllable P cried Stanmore, 
emphatically. " Neither will I give you time to re- 
flect. Decide at once— I will not be trifled with ! " 

" I consign her to your charge," returned Ma- 
caire. " Maria— you see that circumstances impera- 
tively compel me thus to act Do not blame me! * 

'* Oh ! heavens— what will become of me ?" ex- 
claimed the unfortunate girl, grasping Macaire's 
hand, and seeming to part with existence in separat- 
ing herself from him. 

* We shall meet again P muttered Macaire, in a 
low and hollow tone of voice to Charles Stanmore ; 
and drawing his hand from Maria's frenzied grasp, 
he rushed away from the r pot. 

Not a word was spoken by either Maria or Charles 
Stanmore, as they proceeded back to the house 
which the poor girl a few minutes previously had 
fancied she was about to leave for ever. 

Her companion knocked at the door, and in a few 
minutes the servant opened it. 

The generous heart of the young man was then 
fully demonstrated ; and this return of the naturally 
noble feelings of his soul had been brought about 
by the genial influence of a pure and sincere passion 
for his adored Blanche. 

u Miss Leslie," said he, in a hurried tone, M es- 
cape to your chamber : your relatives will not have 
perceived your absence. And you," he added, 
turning to the domestic, " consider that this is a 
secret which you must retain with the religious 
sanctity attached to a revelation." 

He slipped a considerable sum of money into 
the hands of Charlotte, to ensure her silence by a 
bribe ; and then asked in a loud tone of voice, at 
what hour Mr. and Mrs. Pocklington intended to 
depart in the morning. 

The domestic made the proper answer ; and when 



Stanmore had desired her to apologise in his name 
for his !ate call, and to express her regret that he 
should not be able to see his master and mistress, 
as well as Miss Leslie, ere his return to the Con- 
tinent, he took his departure. 

In the meantime Maria had succeeded in gain- 
ing, her bed-room. 

The unfortunate girl threw herself upon the 
sofa in a state of mind bordering on distraction. 
As she reflected upon the future, by comparing it 
with the last six weeks of her existence, she ceased 
to wonder that individuals from time to time termi- 
nate their lives by the hand of suicide. 

The more she gave scope to the appalling nature 
of her ideas, the more wretched and hopeless ap- 
peared her lot. 

She feared to meet the glances of her uncle and 
aunt in the morning, although she well knew that 
thanks to the generous conduct of Charles Stan- 
more, they had not learnt the fact of her impru- 
dence of that night. 

Unfortunately, as her poor heart was ready to 
burst, and despair was depicted upon her counte- 
nance, a small bottle upon the mantel met her 
view : she had at one time been recommended to 
take small doses by her medical man : for the con- 
tents of that bottle were expressed by the label— 
" Laudanum." 

Hastily she seized it— did not pause to ponder 
more ere she poured out into a glass the remains of 
the fatal liquor— and was about to swallow it. 

But, suddenly recollecting herself— and, with a 
horrible species of unnatural coolness in that dread 
hour— though still bent upon self-destruction, she 
sate down to pen a line— a farewell line to Macaire, 
ere she drank the juice which would end all her 
cares, and all her alarms ! 

While her delicate hand was preparing to trace 
upon the paper, which lay on a table near her, 
some parting lines to her lover, she suddenly called 
to mind the fact, that she would at the same time 
destroy, with herself, a being who was innocent 
and without a sin ! 

This conviction so affected the poor girl, that 
she threw the pen hastily away, and contemplated, 
with feelings of indescribable horror, the deed she 
had meditated a few moments previously. 

The idea of writing to Macaire had saved her 
life ; and this thought consoled her. Yielding to a 
sudden impulse, she threw the contents of the 
wine-glass into the grate; and a considerable load 
appeared to be taken from her mind. 

Far more tranquil than she had felt for some 
time— for her present miseries appeared, by com- 
parison, to be rendered light when placed by the 
side of the means by which she had thought to re- 
lieve herself from them— she undressed herself, and 
retired to bed. 

A deep and tranquil slumber visited her eyes,— 
her rest was not troubled by hideous dreams,— 
and she awoke in the morning refreshed, and com- 
paratively in good spirits. 

She felt that she was now nerved to support al 
her sorrows; and she determined to follow the in. 
fluence of circumstances, without again yielding U 
the force of her own opinions. She could not eves 
restrain feelings of partial delight, when she sur- 
veyed her own room once more, and when her eyes 
encountered all those objects which were so familiar 
to her. 
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This improved state of mind astonished, while it 
gratified her ; and she descended to the breakfast- 
parlour with a countenance for more placid than 
it had been for some time past. She saw that the 
adventure of the preceding night was not even sus- 
pected, and that the stratagem of Charles Stan- 
more had been attended with the most complete 
success. 

At eight .o'clock she stepped into the vehicle 
that was to convey her away from the metropolis, 
with her two relations, to whom she seemed as if 
she had been restored after a long absence ; and 
she did not permit her courage to fail her, as the 
chaise rolled through the mass of buildings towards 
the Dovor Road. 

A deep sigh, however, escaped her lips, as she 
pondered upon the wretchedness that would be ex- 
perienced by Macaire the moment he should learn 
the tidings of her absence ; and, with the terrible 
idea of his self-murder in her mind, she could not 
prevent herself from taking advantage of this 
stoppage to change horses, to write him a line of 
hope and consolation— sentiments, however, which 
were not reciprocated by her. 

Her faithful servant conveyed the letter to the 
post; and Maria then returned to the chaise with a 
heart relieved of a heavy load. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

THE DANE JOHN. 

A few days after the adventures related in the pre- 
ceding chapter, the retired merchant, his wife, and 
Maria Leslie, were walking together upon the Dane 
John at Canterbury. 

This beautiful lounge has acquired its name from 
the famous battle, which, according to old chroniclers, 
took place upon that spot, between a general of the 
celebrated King Alfred, and the Danes. The in- 
vaders were defeated with immense slaughter, and 
were compelled to retreat, leaving their massacred 
thousands— the flower of their barbarous legions— 
to be buried by their victors. The slaughtered chi- 
valry of Denmark were interred in the ground upon 
which they fell ; and a large mound was erected to 
keep the engagement within the memory of man. 

From the summit of this mound, where a column 
is erected, there is an agreeable prospect, whence the 
spectator may view the cathedral, rearing to the skies 
the four spires of its grand tower in superb but sullen 
magnificence, and standing far above the tombs in 
which repose the ashes of the great 

There is still the cloistered fabric ;— but the proud 
spirits are no more, that formerly preached within 
those walls the doctrines of intolerance and of per- 
secution. A king has done penance within the pre- 
cincts of that edifice: royalty has there cast aside its 
crown for a seasou to assume the scapulary of the 
priest at the altar of a murdered prelate 1 O Royalty, 
how often do thy purple and ermine trail in the dust ! 

Mr. Pocklington was explaining the history of the 
great mound to his wife, and Maria was obsorbed in 
her reflections, when they were suddenly accosted by 
an old gentleman, who, with a proper apology for ad- 
dressing himself to strangers, requested to be informed 
whether they were acquainted with a Mr. Smith, who 
resided in one of the houses of the terrace which looks 
upon the Dane John 



Mr. Pocklington assured the old gentleman that 
he was almost an entire stranger in Canterbury, but 
that there was a beadle belonging to the grounds who 
could doubtless give him the information he re- 
quired. 

The old gentleman, who had appeared to study 
Maria's beautiful countenance with the greatest at- 
tention, thanked the retired merchant for his kindness 
— made a polite bow to the ladies— and walked on. 

This old gentleman was attired in the identical 
brown wig and strange-looking garments which Mar- 
tigny had provided for the escape of our hero, and 
which the latter, it will be remembered, put on at 
the baker's house in Paris. The old gentleman also 
wore gold spectacles with green glasses— immense 
whiskers, which time or artificial means had turned 
grey— and a tolerable quantity of beard, matching 
with those whiskers, upon his chin. He stooped 
somewhat in his gait, and spoke in a very tremulous 
tone of voice : in a word, our readers need not be in- 
formed that the aforesaid old gentleman was our re- 
doubtable hero, Robert Macaire. 

It will be recollected that the retired merchant's 
family had never beheld Macaire in this disguise, he 
having put it oflJ on his return to England, at Dovor. 

He therefore imagined that he might adopt it with 
impunity, in order to obtain admission once more 
into Mr. Pocklington's house, and thus complete his 
schemes with regard to Maria. He had left Bertrand 
behind him in London ; and had taken up his own 
quarters in Canterbury, at the Rose HoteL 

11 One would really have thought that that old gen- 
tleman had seen Maria before," said Mrs. Pockling- 
ton, as they continued their walk. "He looked at 
her as if he wanted to remember where and how he'd 
met her. 9 

M I did not notice his scrutiny," observed Maria, 
who indeed had scarcely cast a single glance upon 
the old gentleman during the few moments he was 
engaged in conversing with her uncle. 

On the following day. the merchant and his family 
returned to the Dane John, and encountered the old 
gentleman in the very same spot where they had met 
him before. 

He bowed, made some observation relative to the 
weather, and passed on. 

Mr. Pocklington continued his walk along the 
centre avenue of the grounds, and then proposed 
that they should ascend to the summit of the mound. 

On their arrival at the top of the eminence, tbey 
found the old gentleman seated on one of the benches 
attached to the railings of the pillar, and busily em- 
ployed in perusing a book. 

By degrees Mr. Pocklington and Macaire got into 
conversation with each other, and discoursed upon a 
variety of topics. 

Th* latter declared that he was a German by birth 
— that he was travelling through every country in 
Europe for his amusement — and that he intended to 
remain for some weeks longer at Canterbury. The 
falsehood relative to his German extraction was ut- 
tered to account for the accent which showed that he 
was not an Englishman ; and he thought that he 
should be less liable to awaken any suspicion in the 
mind of Mr. Pocklington by abjuring his own native 
country— France— at least for a short time. 

Maria was struck by something spoken by Ma- 
caire, but which escaped the observation of Mr. 
Pocklington; and a suspicion of the truth flashed 
across her mind. 
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She immediately studied the old gentleman's 
countenance with attention ; and, in spite of the ex- 
cellence of the disguise, she speedily detected her 
lover — for no eyes are so penetrating as those of the 
woman who entertains a sincere affection. 

.She was so overcome hy this sudden discovery, 
that she was compelled to seat herself upon one of 
the benches to recover her presence of mind. 

The quick glance of Macaire convinced him that 
she had discovered who he was ; and in a few minutes 
he was enabled to make a sign of recognition and 
secrecy. 

Maria replied with a sweet sign of delight; and, 
although she neither knew what could be Macaire's 
plans, nor in what manner this tissue of hypocrisy 
and deceit was to end, she could not suppress the 
emotions of pleasure which rushed to her mind as 
she reflected that she was once more in the presence 
of the father of her unborn child ! 

The cold breeze soon compelled Mr. Pocklington 
to propose to return home/and he and his wife took 
leave of him whom they supposed to be a new ac- 
quaintance. 

Maria and her lover interchanged expressive 
glances; and for a short time they were once more 
separated. 

On the following day the walk was renewed in the 
same spot; and the old gentleman was again there. 

This time the conversation between him and Mr. 
Pocklington was prolonged to a considerable length : 
on the next day they shook hands when they sepa- 
rated ;— and on the one after that, the old gentleman 
was assured that Mr. Pocklington would be most 
happy to see him at his own house. 
This was precisely what Macaire required. 
He had not excited suspicion by being too preci- 
pitate in his advances towards the merchant; and, 
having mingled a great deal of moral and religious 
observation with his discourse, he was looked upon 
as a very worthy old gentleman by the duped Mr. 
Pocklington. 

He did not fail to take advantage of the invitation 
he had received to call at the abode of the retired 
merchant ; and in a very few days he found himself 
upon a certain footing of intimacy with the family. 
He had not, however, as yet had any opportunity of 
conversing alone with Maria : but he knew that an 
occasion of the kind could not be very long before it 
would present itself. 

Maria, who was equally eager to see Macaire alone, 
thought upon an expedient to procure that pleasure. 
She one morning feigned a severe head-ache, and 
declined accompanying her uncle and aunt in their 
usual walk. Macaire, who had proceeded, to the 
Dane John at the usual hour, perceived the 
worthy couple at a distance; and, without having 
been observed by them, made a precipitate retreat 
from the grounds;— for he immediately comprehended 
the motives of Maria's absence from the usual 
lounge. 

" At length we meet again, dear girl," said he, when 
he found himself alone with Miss Leslie, whom he 
clasped in his arms. - " Since that fatal night I have 
never known a moment's happiness— unless it were 
the one when I first saw you again, and the present 
time." 

u Ah ! Robert," returned the young girl, " you 
have not suffered more than I. Fortunately the 
generous conduct of Charles Stanmore, on that fatal 
night, saved me the disgrace of being detected by 



my uncle and aunt : or else you would not now see 
me alive. Oh ! I could not have survived their re- 
proaches a second time 1 And even now — I am 
again lending myself to a deceit which, if detected, 
will entail misery upon me, and certain ruin on you." 
"Maria," said Macaire, sternly, "mention not 
the name of Charles Stanmore, coupled with epithets 
of approval. He is my enemy— my mortal enemy, 
— the one who has undermined all my schemes, and 
who is destined to be a marplot in my way. But 
they who offend Robert Macaire, little dream of the 
vengeance that will shortly overtake them !" 

M Oh ! say not so," cried Maria, frightened by the 
terrible emphasis of his language : " his noble conduct 
on that fatal night should plead in his favour. In 
wresting me from your grasp, he only performed that 
which he considered a duty." 

'Enough of Stanmore!" exclaimed Macaire ab- 
ruptly : * let us talk of our own plans !" 

"What have you resolved upon— what do you 
wish me to do?" demanded Maria, again alarmed. 
"Oh! Robert— our love appears doomed to experi- 
ence misfortune in this life: had we not better 
separate for ever?" 

" Is this the way in which you perform your vows 
—your solemn pledges?" cried Macaire. "Ter- 
rified by momentary fears, and disheartened by a 
disappointment that shall not occur again, you 
resign him who loves you, and who is the father of 
your unborn babe, to avoid encountering a trivial 
danger 1" 

"You know not my heart, Robert!" cried the 
weeping girl. " Oh ! I am prepared to follow you to 
the end of the world ; and nothing would contribute 
to my happiness so much as to become your wife. 
You should then resign all those plans and pursuits 
which involve your person in danger, and your name 
in disgrace : — we would retire to some tranquil spot, 
where you are not known;— and peace and felicity 
might await us I" 

"Hasten, then, Maria, to secure the means of 
realising this charming picture 1" cried Macaire. 
41 Become mine— and no power on earth shall part 
us. I will be all you wish— will abandon those 
schemes which do not accord with the views of the 
present age — and will devote my time to her who 
has made me happy." 

" You know, Robert, that I would willingly give 
half of my existence to remove the obstacles to our 
union, and the whole to secure your happiness. Oh ! 
for one hour of your love, when I know that no 
power can part us— and I should die contented !" 

" Maria, nerve yourself once more to take a step 
that will realise your wishes," urged Macaire. " 1 
will make all the necessary arrangements for the 
bridal : a licence is speedily procured ; and with 
money I can secure the attendance of the proper 
witnesses for the celebration of our nuptials.. Say 
that you consent, Maria, and in one week from this 
period we will be united in those bonds which your 
uncle will not attempt to sever. You are not now 
watched as you were before we essayed the last 
escape: you can leave the house in the day-time;— 
the marriage shall be accomplished— and, hand-in- 
hand, we will then return hither, throw ourselves at 
the feet of your relations, and demand their assent" 

" I yield, Robert, to all that you propose," returned 
Maria, suffering her head to droop upon his shoulder, 
as they stood together in the drawing-room ; M and 
let me believe that in after life I never shall have 
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cause to repent of the great sacrifices I have made, 
tnd am to make, to my love for you !" 

M If the most unceasing affection and kindness on 
my part can recompense you," answered Macaire, 
u you will have all the reward you require. But it is 
time that I should now take my leave. During the 
interval that will elapse between this and the happy 
day, I shall meet you in my walks, and call as 
usual ; but, believe me, I shall not be inactive. I 
will make such arrangements that we cannot pos- 
sibly experience disappointment; and from that 
period shall our lives assume a new aspect" 

" Adieu P exclaimed Maria; "and remember 
that another failure in this attempt to secure our 
Happiness will be fatal : I could not survive it !" 

" Trust to me," answered her lover. 

And, having embraced her with an appearance of 
the most tender and disinterested affection, he took 
his departure, overjoyed at the result of this interview. 

The week passed away : and during that period 
the supposed old gentleman rose considerably in the 
estimation of Mr. Pocklingtou and his wife. 

He became a guest at their table ; and by his 
moral discourse quite charmed the retired merchant 

On one occasion he made his appearance with a 
nandful of religious tracts, which he strongly recom- 
mended to the perusal of Mrs. Pocklington, who was 
However somewhat surprised when she discovered 
that one was a violent declamation against gin-drink- 
ing, another a tirade upon profane* swearing and sab- 
bath-breaking, and a third a lecture on the impro- 
priety of indulging in obscene company. 

The truth was, that Macaire had purchased at a 
shop the very first pamphlets of the kind which the 
bookseller presented to him, and had not thought of 
even examining their titles before he presented them 
» Mrs. Pocklington. 

She was a little offended at the selection he had 
made ; but he excused himself upon the plea that he 
jnly offered them as specimens of beautiful moral 
composition, and that he was perfectly aware of their 
inutility to a lady who was endowed with every per- 
fection and every virtue. 

The turn thus given to the little mistake, which 
seemed for a moment to menace the intimacy of Ma- 
caire at the house of the retired merchant, placed 
him upon a more elevated footing than ever in the 
mind of Mrs. Pocklingtot 



OHAPTEB XXXVL 

THE BEGGAR.— THE MEETING. 

One evening, as Mr. Pocklington was returning 
oome to his house at a late hour, — having dined with 
a friend whom he had originally known in London, 
and who, like himself, had retired to Canterbury to 
pass the remainder of his days in comfort and tran- 
quillity, upon the hard earnings of many years of 
toil, — he perceived a wretched object lying upon the 
steps of his front door. 

The worthy man hastened to question the mise- 
rable "being that was crouched up in a manner denot- 
ing the suffering he experienced from the cold, and 
i succeeded in eliciting from the poor beggar that he 
had not tasted a mouthful of food for some days, and 
tkat he had no means of procuring a lodging for the 
ai*nt 
Convinced from the tone in which the xeplies to 



his questions were made, that the misery of the un- 
fortunate man was far from being affected, Mr. Pock- 
lington gave him some money, and desired him to 
lose no time in obtaining a bed. 

The beggar murmured his thanks in a voice that 
expressed the deepest sense of gratitude, and was 
preparing to rise from his cold resting-place, when, 
overcome by fatigue and indisposition, he fell back 
upon the pavement, crying, " O God 1 I am dying!" 

By this time the servant had opened the door ; and 
with her assistance Mr. Pocklington succeeded in 
raising the mendicant from the pavement, on which 
he had fallen with great violence. 

The poor wretch gasped for breath, and uttered 
low moans, which seemed to indicate that he was en- 
during great corporeal agony. 

Without a moment's hesitation, the merchant re- 
solved upon affording refuge to the houseless wan- 
derer, and supported him into his dwelling. A bod 
was speedily -got ready in a back room upon the 
ground-floor, as it appeared impossible for the sufferer 
to ascend the stairs; and warm potions were ad- 
ministered to him the moment he was placed in the 
comfortable couch prepared for him. 

He appeared to be a man of about the middle age : 
but hi 8 features were wretched and care-worn, and 
his sunken eyes bore sad testimony to the exhausted 
state of his frame. 

By the aid of the hot wine-and-water that had 
been poured down his throat, he partially recovered, 
and gazed on the kind benefactor, whom Providence 
had thus suddenly sent to his aid, with an expression 
of countenance that declared the full extent of the 
gratitude he experienced for this unlooked-for 
bounty. 

In a short time he fell into a deep sleep ; and Mr. 
Pocklington retired to rest with the satisfaction of a 
man who has done a good deed. 

Early after breakfast on the following morning 
Maria declared that she had a few purchases to make, 
and should devote an hour to shopping. 

Mrs. Pocklington was busied with domestic 
duties;— the merchant was anxious to inquire after 
his patient ; and thus Maria was not frustrated in 
her plan of walking out alone. 

Mr. Pocklington proceeded to the room where the 
poor mendicant had slept, and found that he was 
much better. Awaking from a sound slumber, which 
bad been encouraged by the warm potations, the man 
for a moment seemed to fancy that he was under the 
influence of a dream : but when he cast his haggard 
eyes round the apartment, and saw his benefactor 
leaning over him, he appeared to murmur a prayer 
of thanksgiving. 

There was no studied air of misery and no hypo- 
critical affectation of religious feeling about this poor 
creature ; and this circumstance was the best recom- 
pense Mr. Pocklington could receive for his generous 
conduct 

As soon as the man had partaken of a slight re- 
freshment, Mr. Pocklington questioned him relative 
to the cause of his distress. 

" Alas!" returned the man, " T have been a guilty 
wretch in my time, and heaven is now punishing me 
for my crimes." 

M Repentance does not always come too late," said 
Mr. Pocklington, in a soothing tone. 

"Ah !" said the man, shaking his head, "it is too 
late to show contrition when misfortunes press upon 
the guilty one, who probably would have continued 
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in his wicked career had he not received ihoee 
heavenly warnings. I am afraid, sir, that penitence 
ought to be the spontaneous outpouring' of the 
sinner' « own heart.** 

" The Deity often assists the mind of man into 
she path of repentance," said the worthy merchant. 
• But have your crimes, then, been of so deep a 
dyer 

" I will confess all, sir," replied the man ; "and I 
think that my mind will then be more easy. I know 
that I shall never recover the shock that my con- 
stitution has experienced through days of want 
and privation; and it will be some solace to feel 
that there is one secret which will not die with me." 

* Be assured that I shall take no advantage of 
your confidence," replied Mr. Pocklington. 

The man remained silent for some moments; 
and a dark cloud appeared to pass over his conn 
tenance, which was naturally of a saturnine and 
somewhat repulsive expression: but care and want 
16 
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had no changed the physical as well as the moral 
energies of that suffering individual, that the inert 
chant did not attach any importance to the aspect 
of his looks. 

As soon as he had collected his ideas, the invalid 
commenced as follows :— 

" My name is Jones. My parents were both mem- 
bers of the poorest classes of society ; and their 
habits were rendered vile by misery. I was brought 
up to every species of iniquity. My father sent me 
out into the streets to steal ; and if I did not return 
home at ight with silk handkerchiefs, or other 
articles purloined from shops as well as from 
pockets, I was beaten and sent supperless to bed. 
Too may therefore suppose, sir, that from an early 
age my mind was inured to all kinds of villany, and 
that my associates were chosen from amongst those 

I who pursued the same paths as myself. My father 
was transported for horse-stealing, and died ia the 
colonies; ax 4 my njther fell a victim to h*ein- 
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titrable passion for intoxicating drinks. Oh 1 dear 
sir, you little know the misery and crime which des- 
titution produces in this accursed country — a 
country where everything is for the ricJh few, and 
nothing for the toiling millions. At the age of 
eleven I was left an orphan in the world, de- 
pendent entirely upon my own resources. Chance 
threw me in the way of an individual who kept a 
bouse in the Borough, at which thieves and vaga- 
bonds congregated at night to partake of the meals 
procured by the earnings of the day. I became 
enlisted In the service of this purveyor to the rob- 
bers and pick-pockets of London, and saw sights, 
sir, that would astonish you, was I to mention them. 
But that is not my aim in revealing the causes of 
my present abject state. At the age of five- and- 
twenty, I married the daughter of my employer, 
and shortly afterwards, at his death, succeeded him 
in the business. I then purchased two or three 
horses, and acquired a considerable addition to the 
profits of my establishment by letting them to some 
of the individuals who came to my house, and who 
frequented the highways." 

" Highwaymen, in other words T* said Mr. Pock- 
lington, who listened to this narrative with the 
greatest attention. 

u Exactly, sir,** returned the man. * This specu- 
lation turned out so profitable, that I gave up the 
other part of my business with which I had never 
been very well pleased, and devoted my entire at- 
tention to the horse establishment. Time passed 
away, and I made a great deal of money. One day 
a person came to my house, and inquired if he 
could have two horses that same night, for a parti- 
cular expedition on which he was bound. He had re- 
ceived some hint, in some quarter, of the nature of 
my business, and offered a large sum for the accom- 
modation required. He was a foreigner, and spoke 
English with a strong accent, but otherwise seemed 
perfectly familiar with the language. I assented to 
his demand % and, at night, he returned, accom- 
panied by a friend. They mounted the horses and 
departed. At an early hour in the morning they 
came back— paid me the stipulated sum— and made 
me a handsome present to secure my secrecy. . A 
few days afterwards I heard that a horrible murder 
had been committed near Gravesend, and that the 
bloody deed had been accomplished on the very 
night upon which these two strangers, both of whom 
were foreigners, had set out on their expedition. I 
immediately concluded that they were the authors 
of the crime ;— and, bad as I was before, I shud- 
dered when I thought that I had been the accom- 
plice of so dreadful an act." 

* I recollect the circumstance of this terrible mur- 
der," said Mr. Pocklington. " The culprits, I be- 
fore, have never been detected; and, if I mistake 
not, It was upon the person of a foreigner that the 
deed was committed." 

M It was, sir," answered Jones. "From that mo- 
ment everything seemed to go wrong aim me. I 
don't know whether all that happened would not have 
taken place just the same, had* I let out my horses to 
those men, or not; but I cannot divest myself of the 
idea that my misfortunes were a sort of judgment 
upon me from Heaven. My wife fell sick and died 
suddenly; and, one night, some of the very robbers 
who had been in the habit of frequenting my house, 
broke in and plundered me of every farthing I had 
hoarded for years. I owed several small sums in 



the neighbourhood ; and my creditors, hearing of the 
robbery that had been committed in my bouse, be- 
came clamorous for payment I implored a delay; 
but they were unrelenting. An execution was put 
upon my property— my lease expired at the same 
time— the landlord refused to renew it— and I was 
literally turned adrift in the world with scarcely a 
shilling to help me. For some time I remained in 
London, in a miserable lodging, meditating upon the 
sudden reverses that had overwhelmed me, and pon- 
dering upon plans for the future: but at length all 
my resources were exhausted, and I knew not how 
to obtain a meal For a moment I thought of re- 
turning to my old trade— stealing : but the idea of 
the terrible misfortunes which had lately fallen upon 
me, and which I looked upon as the judgment of an 
offended Heaven, restrained me from again precipi- 
tating myself headlong into a career of vice from a 
recurrence to which these miseries seem sent to warn 
me." 

" This presence of mind and forbearance on your 
part," said Mr. Pocklington, " will ensure you the 
forgiveness of Heaven." 

"May it be so!" ejaculated Jones, fervently. 
"Well, sir— to continue this sad history— I deter- 
mined to avoid all temptation, and left London, where 
there are so many inducements to sin. I wandered 
into the open country — disposed of my few spare 
clothes in the villages and towns where I stopped, to 
procure food and shelter— and at last saw myself 
totally deprived of all means of obtaining another 
mouthful of victuals or a lodging against the in- 
clemencies of the season, unless I implored the 
charity of the bountiful. In this state did I arrive 
in Canterbury yesterday morning, fatigued, ill, and 
exhausted. I had not tasted food for nearly thirty- 
six hours, when you found me at your door; and 
should have died during the night, had you not 
taken compassion upon me. You now know all; 
and if, as I am inclined to imagine, the two foreigners 
who hired my horses, and who proceeded on the 
Dovor road, on the night of that terrible murder, are 
the perpetrators of the deed, I hope that what I have 
now told you may serve as a clue to their detec- 
tion." 

Having thus spoken, the man closed his eyes with 
fatigue, and shortly afterwards sank into a deep 
slumber once more. 

In an hour he awoke, considerably refreshed, and 
expressed a wish to rise for a short time. The mer- 
chant gave him a suit of his own clothes ; and the 
poor penitent shed tears of gratitude for this addi- 
tional demonstration of kindness. 

Mr. Pocklington left the mendicant to rise and 
dress himself at his leisure; and proceeded to the 
drawing-room, where he had scarcely seated him- 
self to read the paper, when a loud knock at the 
front door announced the arrival of a visitor. 

In a few minutes a little white-headed old gentle- 
man was ushered into his presence. 

" My name is Lallemand," said the visitor, speak- 
ing in very broken English, the meaning of which 
only we here preserve: "and you, I believe, are 
Mr. Pocklington, with whom I have corresponded 
for some years past" 

The retired merchant grasped the hand of the 
Frenchman, and requested him to be seated. 

" I received your last letters," said M. Lallemand t 
"and, feeling excessively uneasy about my poor 
friend Lebeau, determined upon coming to England 
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te see if I could not discover what had become off 
bub. 1 have succeeded in tracing him to this city, | 
wnere a gentleman, exactly answering his descrip- 
tion, arrived in a post-chaise at the Rose Hotel on the 
29th of August* 

- indeed r exclaimed Mr. Pockliogton : * this is 
most extraordinary. I can positively assure yon 
that I nave never seen him ; and 1 believe a yonng 
Ens/lieu friend of mine, named Staumore, has 
aireadv made yon acquainted with the infamous 
cneat practised upon me by a wretch who assumed 
his name" 

- 1 Know all, my dear sir," returned M. Lalle- 
aund* "and deeply do I deplore the losses you 
h«ve sustained, as well aa the misfortune entailed 
by tne miscreant Macaire upon your family. I am 
to'd that the wedding-day was actually fixed to 
unite your riece and the pretended Lebeau, when 
Mr. Staomore arrived in time to save the family 
from so dreadful an alliance." 

•• My poor niece will never completely recover 
the shook her feelings received upon that occasion," 
observed Mr. Pocklington; " although time may 
moderate the poignancy of the wound. Indeed, I 
think that within the last week or ten days she has 
improved in health and spirits." 

- It is my intention," resumed M. Lallemand, • to 
proceed towards London to-morrow, and endeavour 
to trace, stage by stage, the progress of Lebeau. 
This is a terrible mystery ; and I candidly confess 
that 1 entertain the worst suspicions." 

" What! do you fear that he has been assas- 
sinated 7* demanded Mr. Pocklington. 

* What else can I suppose ?" said M. Lallemand. 
* Was not a foreign merchant waylaid and mur- 
dered on this very road but a short time ago ? At 
least, such was the statement made by the French 
journals, upon the authority of the English ones." 

* True I" cried Mr. Pocklington. M And what is 
more extraordinary, the very time at which this 
foreigner was assassinated, was. the exact period 
when Lebeau ought to have been on his way to me, 
according to the terms of the letter which Ma- 
caire delivered in person, and which was written by 
yourself. This coincidence* never struck me be- 
fore." 

" The name of the foreign merchant, who was 
murdered, appears to have been Haerlenck," said 
M. Lallemand, musing. 

M Ton say that Lebeau changed hones in Can- 
terbury on the 29th of August?; cried Mr. Pock- 
lington, after a moment's meditation, which was 
suddeuly interrupted by a strange suspicion that 
entered his mind. 

** It was so," returned M. Lallemand. 

"Excuse me for one moment," said the i 
chant ; and he hastily left the room. 

in a few minutes he returned, accompanied by 
the individual to whom he had granted an asylum. 

"Tell us," exclaimed Mr. Pocklington, addressing 
himself to the invalid, whom he desired to be seated, 
"on what day was it, as nearly as you can guess, 
that you let out the horses to the two foreigners 
of whom you were speaking a short time ago ?" 

* Alas! the day itself is too well engraven upon 
my memory ever to be forgotten," returned Jones: 
"it was the 29th of August." 

" Extraordinary !" cried M. Lallemand, a shudder 
convulsing his entire frame. 
** And now," continued Mr. Pocklington, with the 



deepest anxiety of tone and manner ; " have tue 
kindness to give us the best description you can o* 
the two foreigners." 

Jones immediately complied with this request, in 
•i few words, but in a manner sufficient to render 
himself perfectly intelligible. 

M The identity of Macaire and Bertrand are fully 
established t" cried Mr. Pocklington. "Alas 1 my 
dear sir, I am afraid that your worst fears will be 
confirmed. The evidence, that your unfortunate 
partner was assassinated by those desperadoes, and 
that he was the foreigner, whose name is supposed 
to be Haerlenck, appears too conclusive to admit 
of doubt ! The circumstance of the difference of 
name probably originated in some mistake, or was 
deduced from letters with which Lebeau was 
charged." 

M. Lallemand made no reply to these observa- 
tions, not a word of which was, however, lost upon 
him: he reclined his head upon his hands, and 
seemed to meditate, with deep distress of mind, 
upon the more than suspicions which had now been 
awakened in his breast 

" Macaire and Bertrand have returned to France, 
I have every reason to believe," said Mr. Pockling- 
ton, after a long pause : w were they not, nothing 
now should induce me to plead in their favour. I 
regret that Staomore, from motives of family con- 
siderations, persuaded me to shield the villains 
when they were in my power." 

At this crisis a loud knock was heard at the front- 
door; and in a few moments Maria, followed by 
Macaire, the latter of whom still wore his deep dis- 
guise, entered the room. 

Maria was about to precipitate herself at 'net 
uncle's feet, and implore his pardon for that which 
she had done unknown to him, when the sight of 
strangers in the room restrained her. 

At that instant a singular scene ensued. 

Macaire's quick eye recognised M. Lallemand, 
and he was about to withdraw from the room, when 
that gentleman suddenly started up, exclaiming, 
"What do I see? That villain, Lagripardiere— that 
miscreant, Macaire I" 

And as he uttered these words, he sprang forward 
—seized fast hold of him whom he had immediately 
recognised— and, in an access of ungovernable rage, 
tore bis wig and spectacles from his head. 

The gray whiskers and beard still remained : but 
Mr. Pocklington had now no difficulty in distinguish- 
ing the well— too well-known features of Robert 
Macaire 1 

Jones's turn to take a part in this singular drama 
now seemed to have arrived. 

The moment the wig and green glasses were with- 
drawn, that individual started from his seat, crying, 
" Seize him— loose not your grasp : that is the wretch 
who hired my horses on the night when the foreigner 
was murdered 1" 

"Ahl" ejaculated Macaire, seeing that he was 
surrounded by enemies, and endeavouring to escape 
from the. grasp of M. Lallemand, who nevertheless 
retained a firm hold upon his garments— a task in 
which he was almost immediately assisted by Jones 
and Mr. Pocklington. 

" Great God! what will you do with him?" cried 
Maria, throwing herself between her uncle and the 
French merchant 

"Xletire, girl!" exclaimed Mr. Pocklington, 
sternly : " this is again one of your deceits !" 
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"Spare him— oh; spare hirar shrieked Maria, 
falling at the feet of her uncle, " Spare him, I say— 
you know not whom you hold: that man is my 
husband— my lawful husband P 

"Unhappy girl!" ejaculated Mr. Focklington: 
" what is ic that you say !" 

" I say, iny dear uncle, that he is my husband — 
that the voice of the priest has blessed our union !" 
returned Maria, almost overcome by her grief at this 
inauspicious result of her wedding-day. 

''Then doubly — trebly cursed be this infernal 
machinatoi !" cried Mr. Pocklington, unable to re- 
strain his indignation, or curb the violence of his 
passions. "But there are statutes to prevent the 
accomplishment of his plots— and the fortune of 
my niece shall sooner become the prey of the lawyers 
of the Ecclesiastical Court, than fall into the hands 
of a blood-stained murderer V 

"Murderer r shrieked Maria: "Oh!— no— no; 
say not that horrible word ;— he cannot have been 
guilty of so deadly a sin !" 

"The father of Charles Stanmore fell beneath his 
hand," returned Mr. Pocklington ; "and evidence of 
an incontrovertible nature points to him as the as- 
sassin of Lebeau. The truth is now told ; and you, 
unhappy girl, by neglecting the advice of those who 
are interested in your welfare, have allied yourself 
to a murderer!" he added, in a terrible tone. 

Maria gave one loud shriek of heart-wrung agony, 
ami fell senseless upon the floor. 

By this time Mrs. Pocklington and the servants, 
who had overheard the noise that proceeded from 
the drawing-room, rushed into the apartment where 
♦liis strange scene was taking place. 

" Attend to my niece," said Mr. Pocklington to 
his wife ; " and let us hasten to place this wretch in 
a state of security, until the arrival of the police." 

Macaire struggled desperately with the three men 
who retained him in their hold : but all his resist- 
ance was vain. 

They dragged him down the stairs to the room in 
«rhich Jones had slept on the previous night, and the 
window of which was protected by iron bars— that 
chamber having formerly been the private office of 
a rich banker. 

Into this apartment was Macaire thrust ; and the 
door was double-locked and bolted. 

Mr. Pocklington then hastened to fetch the con- 
stable or city authorities to take charge of Macaire, 
and desired M. Lallemand not to leave the hall, 
whence the door of the room, in which the prisoner 
was confined, opened. 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 

THE JOUBNST. 

The house which was next, on the right hand, to 
Mr. Pocklington'a, was occupied by an old clergy- 
man, who was attached to one of the churches in 
Canterbury. 

At the period when the scene, with which the 
preceding chapter closed, was taking place in the 
dwelling of his neighbour, this clergyman was busily 
occupied in writing his sermon, in his study, for 
tne ensuing Sunday. 

Composition is at all times exceedingly hard 
work ; and as the learned Doctor bad just reached 
a paragraph in which he intended to launch forth 



into a fine declamation against giving way to carnai 
indulgences, he thought he might as wei. prepare 
himself for the task by taking a glass of sherrv 
and a mutton-chop previously. 

He accordingly rang the bell ; and the summons 
was answered by a fresh-coloured, well-made 
young girl, with a smirking countenance, white' 
teeth, and a very neat little foot and ankle. 

From this circumstance— I mean that of t*e 
girl being pretty— the reader may safely infer mat 
the Doctor was a bachelor. 

" Jane, my dear," said the clergyman, patting the 
girl's race with amicable playfulness, and grinning 
like aa antiquated goat;- "I hate been wonting 
away at this stupid sermon all the morning ; and. 
what with the help of Blair, Tomlinson, a transla- 
tion of MassUlon, and a glass of shesry, I tnink 1 
shall be able to finish it by dinner-time.* 
" Do you, though, sir T asked tne girt 
" Yes, Jane — 1 do," replied toe clergyman ; * Out 
I think that without the glass of sherry, I shall not 
get on very well/' 
" 111 fetch up a bottle, sir," said the servant. 
" Do, my dear. And— Jane T 
"Yes, sir.* 

" You may add a nice mutton-chop to it, if you 
like, Jane," continued the Doctor: " not too much 
done, you know— but just as you always do them.* 
" Very well, sir,* said the girl. 
"You are a good girl, Jane," added the clergy, 
man, in a patronising manner; "and shall have a 
new gown this week— so you shall, Jane. Come— 
just one kiss — only one !* 

And the Doctor was about to cull the pleasure he 
demanded, upon the lips of his domestic, who made 
but a feeble resistance, and merely said, "Ha' 
done now 1" in a tone which seemed to signify, " Do 
now !" when a terrible noise was heard in the chim- 
ney. 

The Doctor started— Jane screamed— and a man, 
covered with soot, rolled down from that strange 
thoroughfare into the study. 

" The devil I" shrieked Jane, the moment she 
caught sight of the sudden apparition: "this 
comes o' kissing parsons when they're writing their 
sermons." 

And, without waiting to east another glance 
upon the visitor, she rushed out of the room. 

" Sir," said Macaire, for he it was who thus paid 
so unexpected a visit to the Doctor ; " save me ! 1 
am an unfortunate* man ! I am the victim of my 
religious principles ; and for sustaining the dignity 
of your cloth, in a desperate argument, I was 
nearly assassinated by the Catholics next door." 

"Catholics! what— are they Catholics? 1 ' ejacu- 
lated the clergyman : " if so, they're capable of 
anything." 

tf There's about forty of them saying mats in 
that house," returned Macaire. "But they will 
pursue and slay me, the blood-thirsty wretches, un- 
less you come to my assistance." 

" Speak — what do you require 7* asked the 
Doctor, overjoyed at being enabled to aid an in- 
dividual who detested the Catholics. 
" Water, and a suit of clothes," replied Macaire. 
" Follow me," said the parson. 
And in a few moments he led the champion of 
the Protestant Church into his dressing-room 
where he requested him to help himself to anything 
that he required. 
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Macaire did not fail to follow this kind invitation 
to the very letter ; and perhaps a little beyond it ; 
—for so soon as the Doctor had left him, he not 
only cleansed his person, and attired himself in a 
fall suit of the clergyman's professional garb- 
knee-breeches, black gaiters, and shovel hat,— but 
also broke open every drawer in the room one after 
another, and provided himself with about forty 
pounds in money, a silver snuff-box, and a diamond 
ring. 

He then rushed down stairs, all. this having been 
the work of only a few minutes. 

Having thanked the Doctor sincerely for his 
kindness, and assured him that he would have 
cause to remember this generous act (as indeed 
the credulous parson did when he subsequently 
examined the state of his room), he took his de- 
parture by a J>ack-door which led into a bye-street 
The people touched their hats as he walked 
rapidly along ; and the beggars in the street fore- 
bore to ask him for alms — because mendicants 
never do apply for charity to a clergyman, know- 
ing very well that if they do, they will only be sent 
to the cage or the county gaol as rogues and vaga- 
bonds. 

The moment Macaire gained the outskirts of the 
city, he struck into the fields, and pursued his 
course at as rapid a rate as possible. 

When he was about five or six miles from Can- 
terbury, he stopped at a hut which stood in a lonely 
situation, and desired the old woman, who at that 
moment was its only inmate, to supply him with 
some provisions, for which he would pay her liber- 
ally. 

As he spoke these words, he displayed a hand- 
ful of gold ; and the old woman immediately com- 
plied with his request. 

While he glanced round the hut, he espied a 
decent suit of fustian clothes hanging upon a peg 
against the wall ; and it struck him that it would 
be much safer to travel in that attire, than in the 
garb of a Doctor of Divinity. 

M Whose clothes are those?" said he to the old 
woman. 

M My son's," was the reply. " But he's off to-day 
to see the milling coves as fights at Ospringe ; and 
as he was sure to get drank, he went in his every- 
day toggery." 

" 1 should like to purchase that suit," added Ma- 
caire. "I think it would become me vastly. Be- 
sides, I would leave you this, and pay you into the 
bargain." 

44 Lor, you ain't in earnest now!" cried the old 
woman. 

"Philosophers never joke," returned Macaire. 
" How much will you take for the suit?" 

" Why, if so be you're in right down sober ear- 
nest," replied the old woman, " I think that them 
clothes you wear is quite enow. Lor t how savage 
our parson will be next Sunday when he sees my 
boy Jem going to church dressed out as well as 
his-self." 

" Give me the clothes, and you shall have mine,' 
exclaimed Macaire ; ** and here is a sovereign for 
you into the bargain. Where can I change them ?" 
There was an inner room ; and to this the old 
woman conducted Macaire, carrying the clothes 
with her. 

The moment she had retired, he proceeded to 
change his garb, and was not a little pleased when 



he found how admirably the fustian suit disguised 
him. He even adopted the ungainly cap of the 
plough-boy; and, having partaken of the food 
that was cooked for him, took his departure. 

Avoiding the high road as much as possible, but 
every now and then approaching sufficiently near 
to it to assure himself that he was pursuing the 
right direction, Macaire walked at a rapid rate. 

He cut a large stick from a good ash-tree, as 
much to aid him in his journey as to protect him 
against those who might be sent in pursuit of 
him. 

But of being overtaken he was cot very much 
afraid : his principal source of alarm was that all 
hopes of making himself master of Maria's fortune 
seemed to have vanished for ever. He saw, by 
Mr. Pocklington's determined manner, that no 
mercy would be shown him if ever he fell iu the 
way of that gentleman again ; and he was also afraid 
that Maria's affection would turn into the most un- 
mitigated loathing and disgust now that she had 
been made aware of the fatal truth, that As was a 
murderer ! 

Such were his reflections as he journeyed through 
the fields which border the left-hand side of the 
road leading to London. 

It was about one o'clock when he set off ; and a 
little before five he entered the small town of 
Sittingbourne, where he only stayed just long 
enough to procure some refreshments of which he 
stood in need. 

He determined to proceed on foot to London; 
as he knew not what information might have been 
given to the drivers of the public vehicles which 
left Canterbury after his departure, and which he 
saw pass by from time to time, as he pursued his 
journey through the fields which skirted the road. 
It was nearly eight o'clock when he entered 
Chatham, as he had been occasionally compelled 
to rest during his march* from Sittingbourne to 
this town. 

Macaire was now dreadfully fatigued ; and he de- 
termined, at all risks, to sleep at Chatham, and 
rise very early in the morning to prosecute his 
journey towards the metropolis. 

He accordingly entered the Globe Tavern, and 
ordered some supper. 

The waiter showed him into the Travellers' 
Boom— an arrangement against which ho did not 
dare protest, as his fustian attire would have badly 
assorted with a private apartment. 

Four or five bagmen were sitting at different tables 
in this room— one dining, another drinking hot 
spirits-and- water after bis dinner, and the rest waiU 
ing for their repasts. 

" Most singular 1" exclaimed one of those who were 
waiting, and who were conversing together bef yti a 
cheerful fire. 

" But are you certain that this man escaped by the 
chimney ?" asked another. 

" Quite," returned one, who appeared to have been 
telling some remarkable story. "The gentleman, 
whose niece or daughter he had clandestinely mar- 
ried at St Dunstan's Church, found him out, it ap- 
pears, to be some desperate French swindler, and 
went to call in the constables to take him into cus- 
tody. But the fellow made his escape by the chim- 
ney, which, being an old fashioned one, had an open- 
ing, a little way up, into the chimney of the next 
house." 
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"Into the Doctor's house t" asked one of those 
who were listening to this narrative. 

"Into the parson's house," continued the spokes- 
man; "and thence he carried off six silver snuff- 
boxes, three diamond rings of immense value, four 
hundred pounds in money, and the Doctor's full-bot- 
tomed wift surplice, and black gown." 

'' God bless meP ejaculated one of the listeners; 
w and where did he go to thenf 

"Ah! that's the query!" was the reply. "The 
police are after him : but little has transpired be- 
yond what I have already told you. The gentleman, 
whose niece he married, had an interview with Mr. 
Pluflers, the magistrate ; but nothing is known from 
that conference. A profound mystery seems to hang 
over the whole affair. Brogson, the constable, will 
however nab him, no doubt : for a very intelligent 
fellow is Brogson— quite the pride of Canterbury." 

Macaire listened to this discourse with the deepest 
interest, and laughed in his sleeve at the exaggerated 
account of the articles of which be had plundered 
the clergyman. He was, however, careful to avoid 
mingling in the conversation, on account of his 
foreign accent, and only replied or spoke to the waiter 
in as few words as possible. 

As soon as he had done ample justice to the repast 
which was served up to him, and drunk a couple of 
glasses of hot rum-and*water, to recruit his strength 
after the fatigues of the day, he repaired to his bed- 



At six o'clock in the morning he arose, and hastily 
dressed himself! 

A traveller in the next room, who had arrived late 
in the night, was also rising at that early hour, and 
preparing to depart in a post-chaise which he had 
ordered. 

Macaire accordingly expedited his own toilette as 
much as possible : for he was unwilling to encounter 
any one whose face he had not seen on the previous 
evening, at the inn, fearful that any new arrivals 
might prove to be officers of justice sent from Can- 
terbury in pursuit of him. 

The moment he had washed and dressed himself; 
he hurried out of the room, and, to his dismay, en- 
countered the well-known features of M. Lallemand 
in the passage,— that gentleman having been the tra- 
veller who arrived so late in the night 

M Ah! villain !" cried M. Lallemand, who imme- 
diately recognised Macaire: "you shall not escape 
me this time." 

As he uttered these words, he sprang upon our 
hero like an infuriate tiger, and was about to call for 
assistance, when Macaire placed his hand tightly 
over the old man's mouth. 

M. Lallemand struggled hard to release himself 
from a pressure that almost suffocated him: but 
a sense of extreme peril made Macaire as strong as 
a lion. He lifted the merchant up in one arm, 
and kept his mouth tightly gagged with his right 
hand 

With the same ease as be woulcThave raised an in- 
fant child, Macaire carried him to his room— hastily 
erammed a handkerchief into his mouth — and bound 
him fast to the bed-post, in spite of the desperate at- 
tempts made by the old gentleman to release himself 
t'rpm this unpleasant state of thraldom. 

Having accomplished this feat, he locked the door 
of M. Lallemand's room, and put the key in his 
pocket, in order to gain as much time as possible, 
•"'en in case the prisoner should succeed in freeing 



himself from his state of bondage ere any one has- 
tened to his succour. 

Macaire then sallied down stairs— paid his bill— 
and hastened away from the inn as quickly as his 
legs would carry him. 

Striking into the bye-lanes and streets, he soon 
gained the outskirts of the town, and was about to 
merge into the open country once more, when a 
thought struck him. He felt convinced that the po- 
lice were actively engaged in his pursuit ; and be re- 
solved, if he were taken, to sell his life as dearly as 
possible. 

He accordingly turned into a gunsmith's shop, 
which formed the last house in the street that opened 
into the country, and purchased a pair of pistols, 
together with the necessary ammunition. He then 
left the vicinity of the town at the most rapid pace 
which he could command. 

Not daring to venture near the high-road, and 
afraid of losing himself in the open fields, he resolved 
to rest during the day, and hasten back to London 
the moment it was dark. 

This arrangement both suited his ease and his 
safety ; and he looked about for a convenient spot 
where he could conceal himself and repose at the 



A lime-kiln presented itself to his view at about a 
distance of four miles from Chatham ; and to this 
he hastened. There was no one employed upon the 
spot ; and a comfortable little hut stood in the mid- 
dle of the pit Thither did he repair : the door was 
not fastened; and he entered the rude hovel, on the 
floor of which there was a quantity of straw. 

Upon this he stretched himself; and gave way to 
his reflections. 

In a few minutes he fell asleep : when he awoke, 
the shades of night had already begun to envelope 
this hemisphere in obscurity. 

Macaire started up, wondering that he should have 
slept so long, but pleased that the time had thus 
been dissipated so quickly. He had already loaded 
his pistols ; and, with the firm determination of re- 
sisting to the death any attempt that might be made 
to capture him, he hastened to the direction of the 
main-road, which he was resolved to follow towards 
the metropolis. 

From the appearance of the heavens he judged 
that it was about six o'clock ; and he hoped to reach 
the capital before midnight 

As he journeyed along the road, which he soon 
reached, he resolved in his mind the plans that it 
was now expedient for him to adopt 

He thought of returning to his lodgings in Union 
Street, where he could remain concealed for a period 
calculated to ensure his safety. He would in the 
meantime despatch Mr. Octavius Lindsay, whom he 
hoped to convert into a useful agent, to Canterbury 
to ascertain, if possible, how Maria's affections were 
still disposed towards him. 

By his acquaintance with this feet would he re- 
gulate bis future plans. 

If she continued in the same state of mind as be- 
fore, he was resolved to perish sooner than abandon 
his designs in that quarter: but if she were changed 
towards him— an occurrence he greatly dreaded — a* 
would then turn his attention to new plots ana 
schemes in other quarters of the world. 

It was a beautiful evening ; ana Maoaue felt his 
spirits rise with the refreshing influence ol the 
breese. s~> 
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Ho stopped at a public-home by the way-side, 
and procured refreshment*, as he had not tasted a 
morsel of food during the whole day. He then ob- 
tained a small bottle full of brandy , and resumed bis 
walk. 

Presently he reached the spot where Lebean had 
had fallen beneath his murderous hand. 

He neither experienced remorse nor alarm ; but 
calmly surveyed the scene, beneath the light of a 
moon that appeared to smile upon the place, as if in 
ignorance that so fell a crime had immortalised it in 
the memory of him who was then passing by. 

He reached Shooter's Hill at about ten o'clock, 
and sate down to rest himself upon a stone. 

He was sufficiently well acquainted with the 
locality to be aware that it had formerly been cele- 
brated as the scene of many daring and bloody ad- 
ventures, the principal actors in which were gentlemen 
of his own profession. 

As this thought flashed across his mind, he could 
not suppress a smile, although he was alone ; for he 
said to himself, u It would be singular if a dog were 
to attempt to eat a dog to-night P 

Scarcely had he made this observation, when he 
felt himself suddenly seised from behind by a rude 



"Pin him !" cried a voice, the husky tones of 
which were evidently assumed; "and Fll rifle his 
gropus." 

As these words were ottered, a tall man rushed 
upon Macaire, while another held him behind. 

Our hero made one desperate plunge, and released 
himself from the grasp of the latter individual, who 
retained him in his hold. 

To fell the toll man to the ground with the butt- 
end of one of his pistols was the work of a moment ; 
and in the next he was again assailed by the one who 
had first seised upon him. 

Once more repulsing this antagonist, Macaire 
felt convinced that a decisive measure could alone 
save his property, and perhaps his life. He accord- 
ingly fired his pistol at the man whom he had twice 
hurled from his person. 

The wretch did not utter a word, but fell dead 
upon the spot 

" I surrender !" cried the tall man, who had been 
for a few moments stunned by the blow which had 
levelled him to the ground : M I surrender— —but 
nothing more than my highly fashionable and genteel 
person nave I to surrender : jewels and gold have I 
none—no treasures will you find upon me,— naught 
save a damned old pawnbroker's ticket, which has 
expired long ago." 

As the man uttered this tirade, a horrible feeling 
of alarm shot through the mind of Macaire : for in 
the survivor of the two villains who had attacked 
him, he at once recognised Mr. Octavius Lindsay ! 

"Perdition!" ejaculated Macaire; "it cannot 
be!" 

" I should know that voice," cried Mr. Lindsay : 
then, after a moment'o hesitation, during which he 
reflected where he had heard those tones before, he 
said, * Holy God ! are you Macaire ?" 

M I am— I am !" answered that individual, shud- 
dering from head to foot, and not daring to put the 
question which trembled upon his tongue. 

M Then, as sure as you are a living man, you have 
killed your friend 1" returned Lindsay, in a voice 
which denoted the moat unfeigned emotions of 



« Bertrand— what, poor Bertrand 1" cried Macaire 
totally subdued by this dreadful event, and almost 
screaming like a woman in agony, as he spoke. u Oh 
no— do not say that I have killed poor Bertrand!" 

And as he uttered these words, he threw himself 
upon the breathless corpse of his friend, and raved 
like a madman. 

" In the name of God, calm yourself, and let us 
depart P ejaculated Lindsay, seising Macaire's arm. 

M Oh ! no— no— leave me !" cried Macaire, clinging 
to the body. " They may take me now— they may 
lead me to the scaffold: I care not how soon I diet 
Poor Bertrand ! with all your follies, I loved you 
like a brother : you were the only man whom I clung 
to as a friend. I made you what you were— and I 
have token away your life ! You were faithful to me 
as the poor spaniel, whom the master beats, and 
whose hand he licks, in spite of the cruel blows that 
are inflicted upon him. You are gone, Bertrand— 
and now there is a void in my heart which none can 
replace! Yes— now the officers of justice may take 
me— they may drag me to the scaffold— and they 
will do me a service ! I care not how soon I die, 
since you are gone, my faithful Bertrand !" 

Macaire's voice was convulsed in sobs, and Lind- 
say himself was affected. 

The tears flowed copiously from the eyes of the 
former; and this circumstance relieved his mind. 

He at length rose from the ground where he had 
been clinging to the breathless form of his friend 
and said in a strangely altered tone to Lindsay, u I 
will not leave this corpse until I have interred it 
with my own hands." 

u Impossible P cried Lindsay : "we have no im 
plements to dig up the ground." 

M I shall then work a hole with my fingers," an- 
swered Macaire. " You may leave me if you're afraid 
to assist me. Poor Bertrand P 

M Nay— that shall never be said of me !" ejaculated 
Lindsay ;— and in a moment he manifested the great- 
est energy in the sorrowful task which he and 
Macaire bad imposed upon themselves. 

They dragged the body out of the road into the 
adjoining field; and Lindsay plucked two large 
stakes out of a hedge. With these implements they 
went to work in silence. 

The ground was soft, and they toiled with all their 
force : but in spite of these advantages, nearly four 
hours passed away before they had succeeded in 
hollowing a trench two feet and a half deep, and of 
sufficient length. 

Often did they throw away their stakes, and shovel 
out, with their hands, the earth which they had 
loosened ; and then they resumed their wooden im- 
plements, when their fingers were torn and lacerated 
with the hard labour which employed them. 

At two o'clock in the morning, the body was con- 
signed to the earth. 

Macaire wept over it for some time before he 
would permit Lindsay to commence the task of 
filling up the hole: but at length he yielded to the 
entreaties of his companion not to delay the com- 
pletion of their toils any longer. The earth was 
thrown upon the unfortunate deceased, and the su- 
perfluous soil was disposed of in different parts of 
the field, so as not to excite suspicion by appearing 
in an uuusual quantity in one place. 

When the sorrowful task was accomplished, and 
the stains of blood were effaced from the road, Lind- 
say dragged, rather than led Macaire away from the j 
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spot; «ii J the clock of St George's in the Borough 
struck the hour of six as they reached the door of 
their lodgings in Union Street 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

THE BRIDAL.— THR BALL. 

Yftt have already seen that Charlej Stanmore was 
detained much longer in London than he had at first 
anticipated ! and it was to this fortunate occurrence 
that the salvation of Maria, on the night when she 
escaped from her uncle i house in Old Broad Street, 
may he attributed. 

The principal cause of this prolongation of 
Charles's stay in the English metropolis was the 
settlement of his affairs, he having determined to 
renounce all further mercantile transactions, pre- 
vious to' his union with Blanche. 

The Count had insisted upon Stanmore residing 
in or near Paris after his marriage, in order that 
Blanche might not be entirely separated from her 
maternal family. The old general was so attached 
to the amiable girl, that he could not endure the idea 
of parting with her altogether : he had accordingly 
promised to settle twenty thousand francs (or eight 
hundred pounds sterling) a-year upon her, as the 
condition that her intended husband would at once 
wind up his mercantile affairs in England, and 
settle himself in France after his marriage with 
Blanche. To this proposition Stanmore readily 
agreed ; and he accordingly found himself compelled 
to remain in England to realise his property. 

Before he returned to France, the following dia- 
.ogue took place between him and his uncle. 

"You will not be persuaded, sir, to honour the 
bridal with your presence ?" asked Charles. 

"No my dear boy; I am too old to travel any 
more— indeed, I may say, a great deal too old," re- 
plied Mr. Rumford Buss. M But I wish you every 
kind of happiness that this world can afford, Charles 
—every kind ! You said, I think, that the Count 
intended to settle eight hundred a-year upon his 
granddaughter ?" 

Stanmore replied in the affirmative. 

"Very well!" exclaimed the old gentleman, after 
a moment of apparently deep thought : " then, 1*11 
just tell you what I will do." 

" What, sir !" asked Charles. 

" Why— I'll take one of those pectoral losenges 
which you'll find in the green and gold vase there," 
answered Mr. Buss ; M for I feel a kind of hoarseness 
—indeed, I may say, a decided hoarseness— in my 
throat Thank'ee, my dear boy. Eight hundred 
a-year— eh r" continued Mr. Rumford Buss, as soon 
as he had swallowed the lozenge : " well— you can- 
not complain of that! It isn't bad for a French 
Count, after all" 

" M. de Moranval is a very liberal and a very 
wealthy nobleman," said Charles : " but he has two 
daughters of his own to provide for, and I could not 
have even expected him to do as much for his grand- 
daughter as he has promised. You would be de- 
lighted to make his acquaintance." 

« Well— well," said Mr. Buss, musing. *' Eight 
oundred per annum ! That is a decent income for 

young couple in France. But when you have 
children, it will not go very far. Pray, how much 
money have you of your own, sir V . 



"I have considerably increased the capital you 
were generous enough to advance me," answered 
Charles;- "and, having now converted all my pro- 
perty into money, I find myself the possessor of 
about five thousand pounds." 

* Which, placed in the English funds," exclaimed 
Mr. Buss, " will produce you about a hundred and 
seventy pounds a-year." 

* It is my intention to invest the sum in the French 
five per cents* sir" observed Stanmore: "and this 
measure will create an annual income of about two 
hundred and thirty pounds, allowing for the loss in 
buying in." 

" You shall do no such thing, Charles," ejaculated 
Mr. Buss ; u but I tell you what you shall do !" 
added the old gentleman, turning sharply round 
upon his nephew. 

M What, sirt" inquired Stanmore. 

" You shall mix me a seidlits powder, sir " an- 
swered Mr. Buss;— and as soon as this wish was 
complied with, the old gentleman continued as fol- 
lows:— "And so, you think— that is, you imagine, 
that with a beggarly two hundred and odd pounds 
a-year you shall go and marry a young lady whose 
relations give her four times as muchf No— 
sir!" 

u I have no alternative, my dear uncle," remarked 
Charles. 

" No alternative, sir!" exclaimed Mr. Buss, deeply 
indignant at this speech. " And if you have no al- 
ternative, sir— have you not a relation— mdeed, I 
may say, an uncle f 

M You have already done so much for me," said 
Charles. « Every farthing I now possess was 
derived from your bounty." 

"Pshaw!" cried Mr. Buss; M am I not your 
nearest relation in the world, Charles? your dear 
mother's brother? Well, then— do you imagine 
that I can permit you, a young English gentleman, 
to espouse a young French lady whose relations are 
more generous than yours ? Such a thing cannot 
be said of Rumford Buss— indeed, I may assert, 
never shall be said ! Your income, sir, shall tie 
equivalent to that of your wife's; and yours shall 
be derived from money iu the English funds— in 
the English funds, I say— whereas her's will most 
probably proceed from capital in the French securi- 
ties. Now, should anything happen in one country, 
you have an income in another." 

"My dear uncle— how can 1 ever repay you for 
this kindness?" ejaculated Charles, grasping the 
old man's hand with affectionate warmth. 

* There— there ! w cried Mr. Buss. " I know yon 
want to get back to Paris as soon as you can— that 
yon are dying to see this Mademoiselle Blanche 
once more— and that every moment of delay appears 
an age. So ring the bell for my shoes, and we will 
hasten— indeed, we will take a cab— into the City, 
where my broker will make the transfers I have 
promised you." 

In a few minutes the kind-hearted old man was 
ready to set out with his nephew. They proceeded 
in one of Mr. Rumford Buss's favourite patent cab- 
riolets, to the City, where the business that took 
them thither was accomplished with the least possi- 
ble delay. 

That same evening Charles Stanmore, after 
having taken an affectionate leave of his uncle, re- 
paired to the Custom House wharf, whence he em- 
barked on board <» steam- vessel bound for Boa- 
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ogne. On his arrival in that town, he immediately 
uj dered a post-chaise to take him to Paris. 

One of Stanmore's first cares, on his return to 
the capital, was to hire a befitting dwelling for him- 
self and his intended wife, as soon as the nuptials 
should hare been celebrated, 

By the advice of the Count do Moranval, and in 
obedience to the wishes of Blanche, he fixed upon 
a beautiful little villa at AuteuiL 

There was a large garden attached to the house 
and from this inclosure a gate opened into Bou- 
logne wood. The approach to the villa itself con- 
sisted of a long shrubbery, the entranco to which 
communicated with the main road leading to St 
Cloud. 

This delicious spot Charles fitted up in the most 
comfortable manner : and in a few days after his 
return to Paris, his preparations were complete. 

The day of the bridal dawned ; and although it 
was in November, yet an auspicious morning rose 
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with a cloudless sky, a bright sun, and a warm 
smile upon the face of all nature. 

Attired in virgin white, and pure as the garments 
which she wore, Blanche dazzled all beholders with 
that combination of charms whose chief charac- 
teristic was, however, the most retiring bashfulnem. 
Her two aunts were her' bride's-maids; and they 
were both handsome women. 

Charles Stanmore was in raptures as he gazed 
upon the lovely creature that was so shortly to be 
his for ever : and he clasped the hand of the Count 
de Moranval with the most fervent gratitude, to 
acknowledge his due appreciation of the treasure 
bestowed upon him. 

As Blanche was a votary of the Roman Church, 
and Stanmore was a Protestant, it had been agreed 
that, in order to legalise the marriage both in Bug- 
land and France, and to satisfy the religions 
scruples of the parties principally interested, three 
ceremonies should take place. 
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A few select friends had been invited to be pre- 
sent at the celebration of the nuptials, and a grand 
ball and banquet were to take place at the mansion 
of the Count de Moranval in the evening. 

A procession of four carriages first proceeded 
to |he mayoralty of the arrondissement ; and there 
the legal part of the ceremony was performed in 
the presence of the mayor, his adjunct, and the 
proper witnesses. 

From the mayoralty, the cavalcade hastened to 
the hotel of the English Ambassador, where the 
chaplain to that resident functionary pronounced a 
blessing upon the happy pair, according to the 
terms of the Protestant creed and the ritual of the 
Church of England. 

As soon as this secondary duty was accomplished 
the whole party returned to the carriages, which 
conducted them to the magnificent church of Saint 
Sulpice, where the imposing .ceremony of the Ca- 
tholic creed was strictly adhered to. 

The cavalcade then returned to the Count's dwell- 
ing; and an early dinner was served up, in order 
to allow due time for the preparations of the even- 
ing. 

Between eight and nine o'clock the visitors began 
to arrive. Carriage after carriage rolled into the 
court-yard of the hotel of M. de Moranval ; and 
noble peers, gallant gentlemen, and elegantly-attired 
ladies soon filled the spacious saloons of the splendid 
mansion. 

The vestibules and staircases were tastefully ar- 
ranged with flowers ; and lamps of all colours threw 
a light of a thousand hues around. 

It seemed as- if the rays of a rainbow had been 
turned from their right course, and made to shine 
upon some sweet wilderness of plants and shrubs. 

The graceful forms of the Parisian ladies were 
seen to glide amongst this delicious fairy scenery ; 
and many a syllable of love, many a sigh, and many 
a fond look, were given and returned upon the stairs 
leading to the dancing -rooms. 

In the apartments on the ground-floor the card- 
tables were laid out ; and the elder portion of the 
male visitors speedily sought that scene of amuse- 
ment 

While the gold passed rapidly from one to the 
other in the latter suite of rooms, in those above 
" glanced the many twinkling feet * of the dancers; 
and the strains of exciting music mingled with the 
noise and bustle of the ball 

It was a fair sight to gaze upon the scene of hap- 
piness and splendour which took place in the mansion 
of M. de Moranval Although the Parisian ladies 
were attired in the most elegant manner, no gaudy 
colours could be distinguished in that saloon where 
some of the most lovely women of the French me- 
tropolis were assembled. The style and fashion of 
the gown is a matter of deeper import with a Pa- 
risian lady than even the texture ; for she knows that 
her graceful form, if properly fitted with the attire 
she wears, will set off and embellish the poorest stuff 
She studies these motions and attitudes which may 
best display some peculiar charm ; and yet there ap- 
pears to be no art in the manner in which she 
lounges upon a sofa, meanders through the mazes of 
the dance, occupies her seat at the banquetting- table, 
or stands slightly retiring from a group of friends. 
All her artifice is so cunningly contrived, that it ap- 
pears to be the spontaneous movement of nature. In 
a word, she is deeply versed in the mystery of display- 



ing her native graces and charms to the best advan- 
tage. 

At eleven o'clock the doors of a suite of apart- 
ments adjoining were thrown open; and a table, 
laden with every luxury belonging to the four seasons 
of the year, was displayed to view. 

The gentlemen conducted their fair partners into 
the baoquetting-halls, and, according to the custom 
of the country, remained behind their chairs, until 
they had partaken of the refreshment they required. 
Each cavalier was anxious to supply the lady 
whom he escorted with that which he deemed the 
most delicate or the most rare; and the services of 
the numerous valets and lacqueys attached to the 
household of the Count de Moranval, were rendered 
almost superfluous by the attentions of the gentle* 
men. 

As soon as the ladies had partaken of their repast, 
they retired to the ball-rooms, and the gentlemen 
then succeeded to their seats. When they, in their 
turns* had eaten and drunk as much as they cared 
for, they rejoined the fair portion of the guests; and 
the dancing was resumed with increased spirit 

But two members of that gay company were 
missing soon after their return to the ball-rooms. 
Stanmore had stolen away from the glittering throng ; 
and the Count de Moranval had handed Blanche, 
whom Mrs. Devereux hastily enveloped in a cloak, to 
a carriage that waited to conduct the happy couple to 
their house at Auteuil. It was a long drive ; but a pair 
of excellent horses were harnessed to the vehicle, 
and the coachman knew that he must not linger on 
the way. 

As soon as the Count and Mrs. Devereux had seen 
the carriage roll away from the court- yard of the 
hotel, they returned to the ball-rooms with smiles 
upon their lips, and the trace of tears on their cheeks. 
The Count could not be otherwise than rejoiced at 
the happiness of his granddaughter: at the same 
time he regretted to have lost the amiable girl who 
had lately become as dear to him as his own 
children. 

The dancing was prolonged far beyond the hour 
at which the newly-married couple reached their 
residence at Auteuil ; and four o'clock in the morn- 
ing struck before the last carriages drove away from 
the court of M. de Moranval's hotel 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

THE WIFE. 

Maria was raised from the floor, upon which she 
had fallen when the terrible accusation uttered by 
hei uncle against Macaire met her ears, and was 
carried to her bed-chamber. 

A physician was immediately sent for ; and, after 
several ineffectual attempts, he at length suc c eeded 
in recalling her to life. 

She opened her eyes, and gazed wildly around 
her. 

She then seemed to reflect for a few moments, and 
with difficulty collected her scattered ideas. 

But suddenly the fatal truth appeared to flash 
upon her mind ; — she remembered that she had be- 
come the wife of a murderer ;— and, uttering a 
deafening shriek, she relapsed into a state of In* 
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For some time the medical man despaired of sav- 
ing her life. 

Three quarters of an hour elapsed before he could 
restore the slightest animation ; and then, when the 
poor young lady again awoke from the state of tem- 
porary oblivion in which she had been buried, her 
intellectual faculties seemed to have received a severe 
blow by the same means that had prostrated her 
physical ones. 

For several days did she remain unconscious of 
all that was passing around her, and unaware of the 
terrible afflictions which she had experienced. Her 
imagination amused itself with a thousand fanciful 
ideas; and the body had thus time to recover a 
portion of its strength, while the mind ceased to be 
affected with the consciousness of sorrow. 

At the expiration of a few days the physician pro- 
nounced his patient to be so much improved in re- 
spect to her physical energies, that Mrs. Pocklington, 
who had sate up with the invalid ever since she was 
thus assailed by corporeal and intellectual malady, 
consented to retire to her own room. 

A nurse was, however, procured to remain with 
Maria 

In the middle of the night the nurse hastily sum- 
moned Mrs. Pocklington to her niece's chamber, 
with the alarming intelligence that she was dying. 

Both the worthy lady herself and her husband 
huddled on a few clothes, add proceeded to the sick 
room. 

Maria had enjoyed a sleep of some hours ; and, 
strange to say, had awoke with the entire possession 
of her mental faculties. 

For some time she had remained silent, pondering 
upon the past, and collecting all her ideas into as 
narrow a compass as possible. 

At length she remembered that she had been 
united to Macaire— that her uncle had stigmatized 
her husband in her presence by the name of 
"Murderer" — and that he had been retained in 
order to be handed over to the officers of justice. 

These reminiscences excited in her mind the firm 
and unconquerable belief that her husband— he, on 
whose affections she had acquired a legal right, and 
whom, in like manner, she was bound to love, were 
he the guiltiest wretch upon earth — was in a criminal 
gaol 

Under the influence of this maddening convic- 
tion, she had suddenly started up in her bed— torn 
her hair — beat her lovely white bosom— and given 
way to the wildest excesses of her grief. The nurse, 
who had been slumbering by the fire, was aroused 
by this strange noise ; and believing the young lady 
to be deranged, had endeavoured to compel her to 
resume her recumbent posture in the bed. 

Maria had yielded to superior force : but, irri- 
tated by that which her imagination tortured into 
the brutal conduct of the woman, had given way 
to commingled indignation and despair. 

A love, that experienced a thousand obstacles, 
— a bridal, that was terminated by a sick bed, — a 
dread that on adored husband was languishing iu 
a felon's gaol, — a fear that the child, which she 
bore in her bosom, would become the orphan of 
one who had suffered upon the gibbet for his crimes, 
as the terrible accusation of her uncle still rang in 
her ears,— and a suspicion that she was labouring 
under the curse of those relatives who had supplied 
to her the places of father and mother,— these sen- 
timents ware enough to reduce her attenuated mind 



to the verge of raving madness, or her soul to taat 
of the darkest despair. 

She ottered a terrible scream as she fell back in 
her bed, and began accusing heaven, her relations, 
and herself, of being the authors of her misfor- 
tunes. 

It was with the greatest difficulty that her uncle 
and aunt succeeded in soothing her. 

The medical man was immediately sent for ; and 
he at once declared that her mind was suffering 
far more than her body. 

" The body," said he apart to Mr. Pocklington, 
" I can cure. Youth and a good constitution will 
triumph over much: but the worm of grief eats 
into the inmost recesses of ner heart's core, and 
gnaws away the vitals. What the source of her 
grief may be, I can only judge from report; but, 
if it be true that she clandestinely married a man, 
—excuse me for speaking candidly— it is my duty, 
— a man whom you detected to be the most worth- 
less of wretches, — believe me, that, if this man 
holds forth the slightest hopes of contrition, and if 
his crimes be not of a dye at which human nature 
revolts, you had better give him a fair trial, and 
see whether the good example of his virtuous wife 
will not succeed in turning him into the right 
road." 

"Do you believe," asked Mr. Pocklington, "that 
the salvation of my niece's life depends upon this 
alternative." 

" Most solemnly I do," was the answer. 

"Alas, sir," returned the merchant, "you know 
not how deeply his soul is imbued in crime. He 
is not, as you might be inclined to think, a mere 
adventurer, a fortune-hunter, a swindler, seeking 
after an heiress ; but he is a wretch whose presence 
pollutes an honest dwelling.* 

"In that case, the plan I suggested becomes 
impossible," said the physician, shrugging his 
shoulders. 

" And you think there is no hope T* demanded 
Mr. Pocklington, anxiously watching the counte- 
nance of the medical man. 

" The only hope of saving your niece's existence," 
answered the physician, " is to sooth her mind. 
Thwart her in the least degree- refuse her a single 
request — and I will not answer for the conse- 
quences." 

The physician prescribed some medicine and 
withdrew. 

Mr. Pocklington approached the bed where his 
niece was lying— seated himself on a chair by her 
side— took her hand— and inquired tenderly what 
he could do to serve her. 

She opened her large blue eyes, which for the 
previous few minutes had been closed, and gazed 
incredulously and with an air of wonder upon her 
uncle, as if she were afraid that her ears had de- 
ceived her by conveying sounds of kindness and 
condolence to her imagination. But when she saw 
the expression of deep interest which was worn by 
the countenance of her relative, she found that she 
was not mistaken, and she cast a glance of the most 
heartfelt gratitude towards him. 

Thinking that she would probably speak in re- 
ference to her unfortunate husband, the merchant 
ordered the nurse to leave the room for a few 
minutes. 

Maria guessed the motive which had induced hw 
uncle to dismiss the domestic ; and raising herself 
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upon her arm, she prepared to question him about 
Macaire. 

" Maria," aaid the merchant, " T know what you 
would ask me— I anticipate all your thoughts. You 
wish me to give you tidings of him whose presence 
in my family has produced such terrible results. 
Be is safe ;— at least I know not what has become 
of him. He escaped from this house ; or, in a few 
minutes, he would have been in the hands of the 
police." 

" And yet you knew that he was my husband ?" • 
said Maria, in a reproachful tone ; " for I remember 
interceding at your feet in his behalf." 

"Maria," answered the merchant, "I was then 
blinded by rage, and influenced by feelings of dis- 
gust over which I had no control : but I now 
solemnly assure you that from me that man shall re- 
ceive no harm !" 

"Thanks— a thousand thanks, for this kind pro- 
mise!" exclaimed Maria: "you have now relieved 
me of a heavy load 1 What can have become of 
him ?" 

" No one can say," answered the merchant " That 
he is too clever easily to fall into the hands of the 
police, I am induced to believe from what I have 
lately heard of his exploits in France, and from the 
specimen I had of his ability in making his escape 
when he was detained a prisoner in this house." 

"Uncle," said Maria, after a long pause, " will you 
grant me one request?" 

" Whatever you desire, dearest girl — save that of 

admitting the cause of all our sorrows into the bosom 

of a family whose peace of mind he has destroyed 

for ever." 

" Oh 1 thai I could not ask you !" exclaimed 

1 Maria : " but the demand I have to make is easily 

complied with. You know more of Macaire than I 

— } ou say that you have heard of his exploits in 

France— and you spoke, on the fatal day of our 

union, of terrible crimes which confer upon him a 

; name I cannot utter. Tell me all you know of him 

| —relate even the particulars of those acts of enor- 

| mity— and I will listen to you in silence. Do not 

l imagine that I cannot support the fearful narrative. 

i Alas 1" she added with a bitter smile, and a shudder 

I which she could not conquer, " my mind is now 

i nerved to bear the most terrible calamities which can 

I possibly befal a creature of this life." 

i It was about three o'clock in the morning when 

Maria made this singular request 

She knew not— neither did she think of asking— 
—what was the hour : little to her imported the 
lapse of time, or the divisions of the day, at that 
moment 

Her aunt sate at the foot of her 1yd, attentively 
listening to her conversation with her uncle ; and 
this excellent man himself was placed near the head 
of the couch. The moment Maria had expressed 
her wish, she threw herself back in her bed, and 
seemed to wait anxiously for its accomplishment 

Mr. Pocklington saw that it was useless to combat 
the desire of his niece ; and he remembered the 
advice of the physician to satisfy her slightest incli- 
nations to the utmost of his power. 

He accordingly commenced hit sad and dreadful 
task, placing the enormities of Macaire in as un- 
favourable a point of view as possiBle, with the hope 
of weaning her mind from its forcible attachment 

He related the discovery made by Charles Stan- 
more relative to his father's assassination in the 



cottage near Chambreuil wood— the motive! of sus- 
picion he had entertained against Macaire and Ber- 
trand— and the confession of the former that the old 
man fell by his hand. He then passed on to the 
story of Lebeau, and detailed the nature of the pre- 
sumptive evidence which led to the belief that 
Macaire had also sent him to an untimely grave. 
He related the principal feature of the tale told by 
the mendicant Jones, who was still in the house; 
and he concluded by imploring his niece to endeavour 
to steel her mind against a wretch who had only 
sought her for the sake of her fortune. 

" Ah ! say not so !" cried Maria, as her uncle thus 
wound up his narrative of turpitude and crime* 
" Whatever Macaire may be— and I do not dare dis- 
believe your word— he was prompted by no other 
feeling than that of attachment to me : his manner 
—his vows— his oaths have all proved the truth of 
this belief I" 

" You know not the world, Maria," said Mr. Pock- 
lington ; " you put faith in the shallow promises of 
a deceiver, and you trust to the assumed expression 
of a countenance that adapts its aspect to all seasons 
and circumstances." 

" Of this you can never convince me," returned 
the invalid: "nor can you dissuade me from still 
loving him who, I feel convinced, would die for me. 
I appreciate all the enormity of his conduct — I could 
weep tears of the bitterest agony to express my sor- 
row for his crimes: but I am not my own mistress 
with respect to my heart — I have no power over 
volition ; — I can no more avert my affections from 
him, than you can convince yourself that the sun is 
not bright" 

- " I will not speak more upon a subject that dis- 
tresses you," said Mr. Pocklington. " But— answer 
me one question, dearest Maria : wherefore did you 
ask me to relate the particulars of Macaire's crimes V' 

" For the purpose of satisfying myself as to what 
amount of danger he incurred by remaining in this 
country," at once replied the sick girl ; "and I find, i 
alas ! that there is one crime which would endanger 
his existence, if fully proved." 

" No doubt can exist as to the substantiality of 
your fears, Maria," returned Mr. Pocklington. 

" But you will not assist justice to overtake him, 
dear uncle V said Maria, hastily obeying a new im- 
pulse of her mind : " you will not aid the blood- 
hounds of the law to track him whose death would 
be the knell for mine ?" 

" I have promised you not to take any step from 
this period that may endanger the safety of Macaire," 
answered her uncle, afraid to distress his niece by in* 
forming her that he had already given instructions to 
the proper authorities to arrest him, if possible, at 
the murderer of Lebeau. 

Tranquillised by this assurance, Maria yielded to 
a sudden inclination to slumber, and shortly fell into 
a deep sleep. 

The nurse was then recalled to the chamber; and 
Mr. and Mrs. Pocklington retired to their own, hav- 
ing expressed a wish to be called up again in case the 
patient should experience a relapse. 

It was not until ten o'clock that the merchant and 
his wife descended to breakfast Maria's bed-cham- 
ber faced the drawing-room ; and, in order to be near 
their niece, Mr. Pocklington and his better half 
ordered their morning's repast to be serveu up m to* 
latter apartment 

Scarcely was the meal concluded, wheu a visitcs 
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was announced, and M. Lallemand was shown into 
the room. 

"I should have called last night," said he, when 
the usual gree f ings were exohanged ; " but I arrived 
too late. Since I took my departure a few days ago, 
I have experienced several singular adventures. In 
the first place I have seen Macaire; and, in the 
second," added the old man, in a sorrowful tone of 
voice, " I have seen the exhumed corpse of my late 
partner — Lebeau!" 

" Ah I* exclaimed Mr. Pocklington : "then all our 
worst suspicions are confirmed 1" 

" They are," returned M. Lallemand. " I applied 
to the authorities at Gravesend— stated my suspi- 



" Hark ! there is some one at the door 1" interrupted 
Mr. Pocklington. 

u No, my dear," said his wife ; " it is only the 
cat" 

'And my reouest that the body should be ex- 
humed for the purpose of identity," continued M. 
Lallemand, "was immediately complied with. It 
was much decomposed : but I still had no difficulty 
ill recognising my old friend in the putrid mass be- 
fore me 1" 

" Great God 1 what crimes has not Macaire to ac- 
count for l" exclaimed Mr. Pocklington. 

** Believe me, my dear sir," resumed the old French- 
man, striking the table forcibly with his hand, " that 
I will never rest till I have traced this villain, who 
makes so light of human life ! He has plundered 
me in Paris— he has treated me in the most ignomi- 
nious manner in England— he has assassinated my 
friend; and I will not cease from my endeavours to 
hunt him out, and surrender him up to justice At 
every town through which I passed I have left a 
description of him : I have been as far as London, 
where I have given to the proper authorities the most 
minute details of his personal appearance ; and I 
fondly hope that ere long I shall have the satisfac- 
tion of seeing the monster receive his due from the 
hands of the public executioner I" 

As M. Lallemand uttered these words, a stifled 
sob, which apparently emanated from the landing, 
fell upon the ears of the inmates of the drawing- 
room; and then something seemed to fall heavily 
upon the floor in the same direction. 

Mr. Pocklington started up— rushed to the door— 
and found his niece lying senseless in the passage. 

She was only attired in a loose morning-wrapper, 
which she had evidently thrown hastily around her ; 
and Mr. Pocklington immediately suspected, that 
hearing voices talking loudly in the room opposite to 
her own, and finding that the name of Macaire was 
introduced into the conversation, she had taken ad- 
vantage of the temporary absence of her nurse to 
rise stealthily from her bed and listen to a discourse 
in which she might fancy herself interested. 

The wretched uncle, on whose head every moment 
appeared to hurl down fresh misfortunes, raised the 
senseless being from the floor, by the assistance of 
his wife, and conveyed her back to her couch. 

The physician fortunately arrived at that moment : 
but a long period elapsed before he could restore her 
to her senses. 

When she returned once more to life and to a sense 
of her misfortunes, she began raving relative to Ma- 
caire. 

" No— you shall not take him from me— you shall 
act deprive me of my husband !" she exclaimed. 



" He is mine — our union was sanctified by the 
clergyman— blessed in the sight of heaven — and le- 
galised in the eyes of man ! Who dares say that he 
shall ascend the scaffold? Was it you, sir?" she 
cried, addressing herself to the physician, in a plain- 
tive tone of voice: then in a louder key she again 
continued as follows :— " No ! no! he shall be saved 
from his enemies— he shall live to make me happy, 
and to repent of his sins : he shall not be cut off in 
so ignominious a manner 1 I appeal to heaven 
against the merciless decrees of man ; and heaven 
will receive the penitent, although man may proclaim 
him an outcast!" 

She ceased for a few minutes, and sank upon her 
pillow, apparently exhausted : but, as soon as she had 
recovered breath, and in spite of all the endeavours 
of the physician to console her, she resumed her 
frenzied language. 

" The officers of justice, you say," she exclaimed, 
"are in pursuit of him ? Well— let them chase him 
bravely : he will outstrip them yet !" 

And she laughed wildly. 

" Her reason is departing," whispered Mr. Pock- 
lington to the physician. "Would to God that 1 
knew how to console her 1" 

" Console me !" ejaculated Maria, who, with that 
acuteness of a particular organ for which invalids 
are remarkable, had overheard the latter part of her 
uncle's observation ; — " console me I Who can con- j 
sole me? oh! no one can bring consolation to my ] 
afflicted soul : no one can apply the balm that will 
heal me I Yes," she added, after a momentary 
pause, and starting up, as if she suddenly recollected 
something essentially beneficial to her welfare ; " yes 
—there is one— and only one who can cure me, and 
give back peace to my tortured bosom. That man 
is my husband !" 

As she uttered these words, her eyes encountered 
the woe-stricken countenance of her uncle, who was 
weeping bitterly by her bed-side, and who would have 
resigned all his fortune to have been enabled, in that 
hour of sorrow, to raise up his niece from a couch on 
which he feared she would either breathe her last, or 
whence— the idea was maddening !— she would be 
shortly removed to an asylum for the insane. 

The moment Maria caught sight of her uncle, 
she smiled, took his hand, and said, in a soft and 
melting tone, which only increased his grief, M My 
dearest uncle, you promised some time ago — I 
know not when, for my brain has lost all knowledge 
of the difference of dates and days, — but I remember 
that you promised to do anything that lay in your 
power for your poor niece. Was it not so, dear 
uncle? You seem to answer me in the affirmative. 
Well — I will put your kindness to the test : but it 
will be a severe test Do you think that you will 
grant my desire ? Oh ! yes— I know that you cannot 
refuse me 1 I have set my heart upon the wish, and 
shall die unhappy if it should fail to be realised. 1 feel 
that I am not destined to linger long in this world :— 
the sand of my life is nearly run ;— but before I de- 
part to another sphere, I should like to be able to 
recall my husband to a sense of his guilt, and place 
him in the road to repentance. Ah ! you shudder 
at the idea!" 

" For God's sake, promise anything, and fulfil 
what you choose," whispered the physician to the 
uncle, who was alarmed at the nature of the request 
which his niece's observations had intimated. "The 
life of that young woman depends upon this inne* 
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cent cheat I" added the medical adviser in a solemn 
tone. 

*' I promise to fulfil your wishes, be they what they 
may," said the uncle, almost overcome by his griet 

"Then seek for my husband I" cried Maria, over- 
joyed by this concession : " search him out — I know 
he cannot be far off: he loves me— he left me in a 
dreadful situation— and I feel convinced that he is 
neai at hand." 

"Your demand shall be gratified, if I can find 
him/' returned Mr. Pocklington; and he was pre- 
paring to leave the room, in order to induce the poor 
sufferer to believe that he had set out in quest of Ma- 
caire, when she called him to her bed-side again. 

" My dear uncle," she said, " I know that you 
are a good and an upright man, and that you will 
not deceive me. But I am anxious— very anxious — 
to see my husband once again, if it be only for a 
moment Ohl do not refuse my request— the last, 
perhaps, that I shall ever make to you in this world : 
but swear to me, that if you can find my husband, 
yen will bang him to the bed-side of his dying wife ! 
Swear that you will not deceive me — confirm your 
promise with an oath ; and I shall await your return 
in tranquillity 1" 

" You may safely satisfy her mind in this respect," 
whispered the physician: "for, after all you have 
told me about this young lady's husband, I should 
not think there is much danger of your encountering 
him in the streets of Canterbury." 

'* You will not swear to perform your promise ?" 
ejaculated Maria, seeing that her uncle hesitated: 
** Oh ! then, in whom am I to confide?" 

" Swear to obey her wishes, or I will not answer 
for her life in case of a relapse!" murmured the 
medical adviser. 

" Dearest Maria," cried the merchant, hastily, " I 
will do all I can to afford you pleasure. You know 
that I would lay down my life to save yours, — you 
are to me as a daughter— as an only child. I swear 
most solemnly— by the God in whom I put my 
trust, and through whose bounty I shortly hope to 
witness your recovery,— that I will bring your hus- 
band to you, if I should find him ; and that I will 
hasten to fetch him to you, if I hear of his abode, 
and if nothing, unconnected with my own inclina- 
tions, stands as an obstacle in the way." 

" You are my own dear uncle !" exclaimed Maria; 
and, throwing herself upon his neck, she expressed 
her heartfelt gratitude by kisses and by tears. " Now 
go— lose not a minute— and may God enable you to 
perform your solemn promise !" 

The merchant imprinted a kiss upon the pale 
forehead of his beautiful niece, and rushed precipi- 
tately out of the chamber. 

He hastened into the drawing-room : but M. Lalle- 
mand had taken his departure immediately after he 
had inquired relative to Maria's health, and when he 
found that she had been recovered from her state of 
insensibility. 

Mr. Pocklington took up his hat and gloves, and 
determined upon seeking the fresh air to revive his 
depressed spirits. 

When he reached the street, he walked hastily 
onwards, without thinking of which direction he was 
taking, and giving way to the melancholy nature of 
his ideas. s 

He was deeply attached to Maria, whom he had 
always looked upon in the light of a daughter ; and 
the idea of losing her, by consigning her to the jaws 



of the grave, or those of the mad-house, was one that 
filled his mind with the most acute anguish. 

Guilty though she were, he loved her as she loved 
Macaire : that is to say, were she the veriest wretch 
in existence, he could not triumph over volition and 
quench the attachment which burned within him. 

As he ruminated upon her distressing condition, 
and pondered upon a thousand plans to restore her 
to health and happiness, each of which appeared 
less feasible than its successor, he arrived in the 
open fields, upon the banks of the river, in the 
vicinity of the Heme Bay road. 

The breeze was fresh ; and he fancied that its in- 
fluence cheered him as he walked along. 

Not daring to return home without having stayed 
abroad at least a reasonable time in his pretended 
search after Macaire,— and unable to make up his 
mind as to what plan he should adopt to console 
his niece, when he should be compelled to reveal to 
her the ineffectual nature of that search,— he pro- 
ceeded farther and farther into the open country. 

At length overcome by weariness, he sate down on 
the banks of the Stour, to rest himself, and to come 
to some definitive conclusion, if possible, with respect 
to the means of solacing the mind of the afflicted 
girl, who was doubtless anxiously awaiting his return. 



CHAPTER XL. 

A COINCIDENCE. 

We must now go back to Macaire and Lindsay, who 
had reached their lodgings, as we before said, at 
about six o'clock in the morning, after having per- 
formed the funeral rites for the deceased Bertrand. 

Macaire was completely subdued by this unex- 
pected stroke of adversity. He had been really 
attached to Bertrand,— for even thieves must love 
something ; and he was more affected by his death 
than by the failure of his schemes in respect to 
Maria. The latter only caused him vexation and 
annoyance ; but the former was a wound that pene- 
trated to his very soul ;— and he did not attempt to 
conceal or suppress his anguish. 

He however stood in need of rest ; and, on his 
return to Union Street, he imitated Mr. Lindsay's 
example by retiring to his bed. Sleep did not visit 
his eyes: he lay, tossing about from side to side in his 
restless couch, and his friend overhead sang him- 
self to slumber, as if in mockery of Macaire's dis- 
tracted state of mind. 

Totally disregarding the unseasonable hour at 
which he had returned, and reckless of Mrs. Dil- 
kins* repose, Mr. Lindsay indulged himself with 
several stanzas of a song, which might have been 
very complete as a whole, but which, sung by piece- 
meal, did not seem very harmonious in sentiment 
whatever it might in melody. 

Before he proceeded to undress himself, Mr. 
Lindsay, who had already forgotten, or at least 
ceased to be affected by, the unhappy fate of Ber- 
trand, mixed himself a glass of grog to dispel the 
cold from his stomaeh. 

While he was thus pleasingly engaged, he sang 
snatches of the song before alluded to. 

As the fork'd lightnings dart across the asur« vault 

above, 
When loosen'd from their portals by the red right-hand 

of Jove; 
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Bo does a great fat gentleman before a mad-dog fly, 
With perspiration on his brow, and terror in his eye 1 
As eagles dart upon the lamb to bear it to their brood , 
That wait upon the mountain-top th' arrival of their 

food : 
So does th* aforesaid rabid dog upon its victim fix, 
While ho (to use a oommon phrase) is cutting off like 

bricks! 

Having accomplished these elegant specimens of 
the leap from the sublime to the ridiculous, Mr. 
Lindsay took another leap — namely, into bed, 
where, by way of a change, he soon indulged in a 
fine strain of nasal music, as a proper successor to 
nis vocal effusions. In other words, he snored man- 
fully. 

At about three o'clock Mr. Lindsay awoke, and 
expressed his wishes as follows, over the balustrade, 
to Mrs. Dilkins down stairs : — 

" My dear Mrs. Dilkins," he exclaimed, " pray do 
me the favour to bustle about that genteel little 
body of yours and let me have a nice mutton-chop, 
well -broiled— a cup of your best Twankay tea, with 
a dash of thick cream— a nice hot-buttered roll— a 
few water-cresses — the newspaper— and tell that 
damuation thief of a boy, who blacks our boots, 
that if he don't make haste 111 cut his liver out" 

As soon as Macaire, who had not been able to 
sleep a wink, heard that his friend was about once 
more, he rose and dressed himself. 

For the first time in his life he did not like to 
be alone ; and he hoped that the gay disposition 
and exuberant spirits of Lindsay would succeed in 
dissipating a portion of the deep melancholy which 
oppressed him. 

He accordingly requested Mr. Lindsay to join 
him at breakfast— an invitation that was imme- 
diately accepted. 

Macaire was afraid to stir out of the house ; and 
his naturally active mind was wretched in it. 

He thought it would be prudent to suffer the first 
heat of pursuit, in consequence of his Canterbury 
adventure, to subside ; and he again debated in his 
own mind upon the propriety of sending Lindsay to 
Canterbury to inquire into the condition of Maria's 
health, and ascertain, if possible, the state of her 
feelings with regard to him. 

He, however, determined to suffer a few days to 
elapse, during which he should have an opportunity 
of becoming more intimately acquainted with the 
character of Mr. Lindsay. The agent he required 
must be a trustworthy man; and, as Macaire 
seldom confided too much in any of his accomplices, 
he was resolved, in this case, to be particularly 
cautious, his fate hanging upon a thread that the 
least breath of treachery or want of cunning would 
destroy. 

But Macaire could not endure this state of 
existence ; and his depressed spirits made confine- 
ment to the house more irksome than it would at 
other times have been. 

He longed to breathe the fresh air, and to walk 
abroad in the world, where it appeared to him as 
if nothing could restrain the energies of his mind ; 
out in a small dwelling, the four walls seemed to 
press upon his soul, and stand as obstacles in the 
way of his thoughts. 

The first day was passed in the manner we have 
ere now related, Mr. Lindsay remaining the whole 
of the evening with Macaire, and relating the full 
particulars of Bertrand's and his nocturnal excur- 



sion, which nothing but a love of change and a 
hope of reaping a rich harvest to surprise Macaire 
upon his return, had occasioned. 

The second day appeared to contain the com- 
pass of a year within its twelve long hours. To 
books Macaire could not refer for amusement in 
the troubled state of his mind ; and even Lindsay* 
chatter now began to weary him. He walked np 
and down the room, muttering anathemas against 
Charles Stanmore, whom he looked upon as the 
author of the rum of his schemes in respect to 
Maria^ and these maledictions were from time to 
time interrupted by exclamations indicative of hi* 
deep sorrow for the sad fate of Bertrand. 

The several repasts, that interrupted the mono- 
tonous course of the day, were left untasted by 
Macaire ; but Mr. Lindsay did not fail to do ample 
justice to them. The evening of this second day 
of the return was the longest Macaire had ever 
passed in his life ; and when he retired to his bed 
he could not sleep. Towards morning an uneasy 
slumber fell upon his eyes ; but the bleeding form 
of Bertrand haunted him in his dreams. He awoke, 
less refreshed and more dispirited than ever. 

As soon as he had performed his ablutions, 
he made a strict investigation of his trunk, in 
which he was accustomed (when he had one) to 
carry all kinds of disguises. There was, amongst 
other things, a venerable-looking white wig, with 
long flowing locks behind, calculated to bestow an 
exceedingly sanctified appearance upon the wearer. 
This Macaire immediately put on, and was so satis- 
fied with its appearance, that he resolved to disguise 
himself and venture abroad once more. By the 
aid of a certain liquid he converted his dark black 
and bushy whiskers into gray ones ; and then at- 
tired himself in a complete suit of black. He skil- 
fully applied a little paint to his cheeks and fore- 
head, to give his countenance an aged expression ; 
and, as soon as the metamorphosis was complete, 
he hastened up to Mr. Lindsay's room. 

That gentleman awoke from a deep slumber, and 
started when he perceived an old man standing by 
his bed-side. 

"Well!" ejaculated Mr. Lindsay, rubbing his 
eyes ; " this is very kind of you, reverend sir, to 
pay me a visit ; and I feel myself much nattered by 
it. But if you be, as I suspect, the venerable and 
venerated clergyman of this parish — the respected 
pastor of a flock— the holy patriarch whom heaven 
has sent to lead us into the right path— the sacred 
minister of the gospel— 1 should just advise you to 
cut your stick ; and, if you don't, may I be eternally 
damned if I don't kick you from the top of the 
stairs to the bottom P 

Macaire drew nearer to the couch in which Mr. 
Lindsay was reposing— but did not open his lips. 

The accomplished gentleman was deeply indig- 
nant at the obstinacy of the person, whom he took 
for the parish-minister, in persisting to remain in 
his room ; and, without any further ceremony, he 
leapt from his bed to put his threat into execu- 
tion. 

" Mind what you are about," said Macaire, in an 
assumed tone. 

"Yes— I'll mind!" cried Mr. Lindsay. "Now, 
once for all, will you glide gently and almost im- 
perceptibly from this impartment, like a spectre 
disturbed by the presence of morning ; or will you, 
compel me, painful as will be the task, to kick your J 
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Infernal unwieldy carcase all the way down those 
I stairs H 

I Macaire burst out into a loud laugh ; and Lindsay 
! Immediately detected the cheat 
I "Well," cried our heso, his courage suddenly 
elevated at this success in respect to his disguise, 
** I may now safely venture amongst the Philis- 
tines. Supported by my philosophy, and aided by 
this disguise, I shall once again breathe the fresh 
air of the country." 
| ' What !" ejaculated Mr. Lindsay, huddling on 
l his clothes ; " do you intend to leave me T 

* I do," answered Macaire ; M at least for a short 
lime. I have particular business to transact in a 
certain quarter of Kent ; and the nature of it will 
preelude the possibility of my travelling with a com- 
panion." 

" Then do I lose an excellent friend, and a worthy 
confederate l" cried Lindsay. 

" My funds are not in an exceedingly prosperous 
condition at this moment," said Macaire, who scarcely 
possessed a hundred and fifty pounds, his stay at the 
hotel in Canterbury having considerably drained the 
purse that was only recruited by the money he had 
purloined from the clergyman, and his trunk at his 
lodgings being merely stocked with a reserve of 
about sixty pounds : " but I shall not leave you 
without coin," he added, well aware that Mr. Lind- 
say was by no means rich at that moment 

"Your generosity equals your courage," said 
Lindsay ; " and if I do not remain your firm friend 
^your sincere adviser — your ready agent — and your 
faithful servant to command—may I stand for six 
hours as a rogue and vagabond in the stocks." 

I shall leave my property here," observed Ma- 
caire, "and you will have the kindness to settle for 
my rent, till my return, with Mrs. Dilkins. Here 
are thirty pounds for your immediate wants. Fare- 
well—for the present !" 

" Adieu— adieu, my dear friend !" ejaculated the 
accomplished gentleman. " As the mistress expects 
her lover, so shall I anxiously await your return — 
morning and night shall I look forward with renewed 
pleasure and hope to your arrival— and when we 
meet, we will exchange the fervent embrace of friend • 
ship, relate our several perils and hair-breadth 
'scapes, and get so awfully drunk together, that 
we'll pull the cursed house down Upon old mother 
Dilkins* head." 

The two gentlemen separated ; — Mr. Lindsay re- 
turned to his bed; and Macaire sallied forth into the 
streets of the metropolis. 

The air never seemed more sweet, nor the heavens 
more pure to our hero than upon this occasion ; and 
yet the one was impregnated with smoke, and the 
latter obscured with clouds. 

Macaire's spirits seemed to revive as he walked 
hastily down the London Road towards Newington 
Causeway ; and his courage rose when he reflected 
upon the hardihood of his designs. 

From time to time the reminiscence of Bertrand's 
fate stole into his imagination ; and he heaved a 
sigh to the memory of his friend. 

Confident as he was in his disguise, and provided 
with his pistols, Macaire did not however consider it 
prudent to court danger by keeping the main road. 

He was well aware that the eyes of M. Lallemand, 
and of the man Jones who had suddenly risen up 
as an accuser against him at Mr. Pocklington's house 
in Canterbury, were sharp ; and he knew not whether 



they might not be upon the watch for him. He accord* 
ingly struck into the fields as soon as he reached the 
outskirts of London, and resolved to walk so leisurely 
that he might only reach Rochester at nightfall. He 
kept as near the Thames as possible, and frequently 
remained for a considerable time in some particular 
spot, where his eye commanded a view of the ships 
that were wafting the choicest productions of foreign 
climes to the bosom of that city, which, like the 
horse-leech's daughters, maintains the incessant cry 
of "Give! giveT 

It was about seven o'clock when he entered 
Rochester. 

Instead of proceeding to one of the best hotels, 
he entered a small tavern, in the windows of wbicb 
he read an announcement of " Good accommodation 
for man and beast'' 

He accordingly demanded a lodging for one who 
came under the former denomination; and, having 
been supplied with a good supper, retired to bed, with 
an intimation to the servant that he was anxious to 
be called at a very early hour. 

He rose before it was light, being anxious to get 
clear of the towns of Rochester and Chatham as 
soon as possible ; and, without waiting for breakfast 
paid his bill and departed. 

This day he walked a little more rapidly than on 
the previous one ; for he could not restrain his curi^ 
osity to obtain some tidings of Maria; and he longed 
to arrive in the neighbourhood of Canterbury. He 
broke his fast at a small cottage, which stood at some 
distance from the main road, about two mites from 
Chatham ; and when he had thus refreshed himself, 
he resumed his journey at a rapid pace. 

It was about two o'clock in the day when the ta\. 
tower of Canterbury cathedral broke upon his view 
It seemed to rise above the low vapours that floated 
in the air ; and to cradle its head in the bosom of the 
thunder-cloud. 

Macaire hailed the sight of the pinnacled edifice; 
and his heart leapt within bin as he reflected that 
he was drawing nearer and nearer, at every step, to 
the spot where fortune would probably be the result 
of some bold and desperate stroke. He knew that if 
he could only succeed in carrying Maria of£ her af- 
fection would induce her (unless her mind had ex- 
perienced a great change— a circumstance which, as 
we before said, he materially dreaded) to remain with 
him until she reached an age when no relatives 
could interfere with the manner in which she chose 
to dispose of her person and of her fortune ; and he 
resolved to leave no scheme unattempted to carry 
this design into effect Should she still retain the 
same tender sentiments towards him, and should he 
be enabled to release her from the thrall of her rela 
tions, he thought that he would conduct her to some 
distant and retired spot, where they might patiently 
await the day of her majority. 

Pleased with these reflections, he drew nearer and 
nearer towards the city. 

He had arrived in the vicinity of that quarter 
where the road branches off towards Heme Bay, and 
where the river Stour turns the wheels of several 
vast water-mills. 

He did not however think it prudent to enter the 
city until the evening; and he gladly wandered 
amidst those fields where the fresh breeze served to 
cheer his spirits, and where his mind indulged in all 
the freedom of unshackled thought 

Following the meandering* of the river and intent 
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upon bis favourite schemes, Macaire gradually 
placed an increasing interval between himself and 
the city. 

Suddenly his eyes fell upon an individual who 
was seated, in a pensive manner, upon the banks 
of the river. 

Thinking that if this person should happen to be 
an inhabitant of the city, he might elicit from him 
a portion of the information he required with re- 
spect to Maria, Macaire accosted the individual 
who was seated on the edge of the grassy parapet 
that overhung the 8 tour. 

But what was Macaire's astonishment, when that 
party raised his head, as the sounds of approachiug 
footsteps fell upon his ears, and revealed the 
countenance of Miv Pocklington himself! 

Macaire was seized with so sudden a surprise, 
that for a few moments he totally lost all presence 
of mind, and threw himself into one of those atti- 
tudes of wonder which were far from unfamiliar ta 
17 



the eyes of Mr. Pocklington. This circumstance, and 
theastonishment manifested by the person in whose 
presence Mr. Pocklington found himself, excited an 
instantaneous suspicion in the mind of Maria's 
uncle ; he rose from his sitting position, examined 
Macaire's countenance with attention, and re- 
cognised the villain in spite of his deep disguise. 
Then, suddenly recollecting his solemn vow, he 
struck his forehead with his clenched fist in a 
paroxysm of mingled anguish and indignation. 

" Macaire once more in this neighbourhood ! n 
cried he, as soon as he had partially recovered from 
the surprise, rage, and grief, into which this sud- 
den encounter had thrown him. 

11 It is he — the husband of your niece," answered 
ourhero, glancing hastily around, and assuring him- 
self that no one was near. " But," he added, after 
that momentary survey, " do not excite the demon. 
in me by reproaching me for the past ; or by seizing 
me with the hope that your strength will suffice to 
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drag me within the reach of the myrmidons of justice, 
You know that I am strong — and that I am a 
desperate man : this river is deep— and not a soul 
would hear your drowning cry !" 

" I shall not seek to harm you/' returned Mr, 
Pocklington. " Alas ! I am now under the necessity 
of inviting you to the very house into which you 
have brought so much sorrow." 

"Ahl what do I hear?" cried Macaire. "Is it 
your intention to recognise me as your niece's hus- 
band ? You will do wall— for I shall then be com- 
pelled to reform." 

" God forbid that I should ever acknowledge you 
in such a light!" ejaculated, the retired merchant, 
raising hit eyes to heaven. " Ok ! no— that can 
never be! But I have made a solemn vow to my 
niece to lead you to her bed-side, in order that you 
may receive hex dying blessing, and her last exhorte- 



" What!" interrupted Macaire; "is your niece— is 
Maria dying ?" 

" The plypsician trembles for her reason ok for her 
life," returned Mr. Pocklington, while large tears 
followed each other down his cheeks; "and, in a 
moment of deep alarm lest one of those sad alterna- 
tives should be accomplished without delay, I swore 
to fulfil all her wishes. She stated her request — I 
ratified my pledge with a solemn oath, little dream- 
ing, unhappy man! that I should so soon be called 
upon to fulfil it by encountering you !" 

"And what guarantee am I to receive that this is 
not * stratagem of yours to allure me into the hands 
of the police f" demanded Macaire, watching Mr. 
Pocklington's countenance with the deepest anxiety. 

"Sir!" exclaimed Maria's uncle, sternly, "I am 
incapable of a trick ! I do not work by fraud and 
deceit, to accomplish a purpose. Judge not others 
by yourself! And especially, in this hour when the 
wrath of Heaven seems to have fallen upon my head 
—God only knows to punish what offences! —and 
when my spirit is humbled to the very dust,— espe • 
eially at such a season, I say, should I avoid all 
actions which might increase the severity of the af- 
flictions with which the Almighty has thought it 
right to visit me." 

There was a sincerity in. the manner and emphasis 
01 the man whom Macaire had so deeply injured, 
that all suspicions of treachery were immediately 
banished from the mind of the latter. 

" I am ready to obey your bidding," he said to Mr. 
Pocklington. " But before I accompany you, I must 
stipulate that no reproaches for my past conduct 
shall be uttered by you in the presence of your niece, 
and that you will warn me, during my visit to your 
house, of the approach of any danger that may 
menace me." 

* I solemnly declare," exclaimed Mr. Pocklington, 
"that no upbraiding words shall emanate from my 
lips— for, alas! of what avail are reproaches?— and 
that no danger, which. I can avert, shall menace you. 
Besides— your disguise is a sufficient guarantee for 
your personal safety, provided i and my family 
remain silent!" 

" And M. Lallemand V* demanded Macaire, in an 
anxious tone. 

" I will answer you candidly," replied the mer- 
chant "He has convinced himself, by the most 
irrefutable evidence, that the foreigner, who was 
'murdered some time ago, near Gravesend, was his 
unfortunate partner; and he is resolved to trace you 



out, if possible. But he will not expect to find you 
in my house ; and I shall take care that, during the 
short time you will remain in it, he shall not be 
admitted." 

"That is right," said Macaire. "There is still 
another subject of uneasiness. What of the man 
Jones whom I met there on the occasion of my 
last visit — the individual who gave you the clue, no 
doubt, towards the detection of the fate of Lebeau ?" 

" He is in my house at this moment/' replied the 
merchant: "but the excitement of that day, to 
which you just now alluded, haa thrown him upon a 
bed of sickness, from which he cannot rise. You 
need labour under no apprehension on his account" 

" In that case I am prepared to accompany you," 
said Macarre. " But remember— I carry two loaded 
pistols with me; and, upon the first suspicion of 
treachery, I discharge one at you, and with the other 
kill myself upon the spot !" 

" Your menace is unnecessary, and yosz suspicion 
it injurious," returned Mr. Pocklingtod. " You may 
however act as you threaten, with respect to myself 
if you observe any indications of foul play. Let us 
now return towards the city, and let us hasten our 
Steps— in order," he added in a low voice, "that 
this distressing afiair may terminate as speedily as 
possible." 

The wretched uncle led the way, and Macaire 
followed at a little distance. 

Not a word more was spoken during the walk: 
each was too deeply occupied with his own thoughts, 
to wish to interrupt their current with discourse. 

Mr. Pocklington pondered upon the extraordinary 
coincidence that bad thus, compelled him toralfila 
solemn vow, which he had never anticipated to be put 
to the test; and Macaire was felicitating himself upon 
the unexpected assistance thus afforded him in his 
design of obtaining access to Maria. 

But a sudden reminiscence came, like a dark cloud, 
across bis mind ; and he entertained the most serious 
apprehensions, when he reflected thai the merchant 
had assured him that Maria was upon he r death-bed ! 

Should she die, all his hopes of appropriating her 
fortune to his own use, he knew, would vanish for 
ever ; and he clung, as a drowning man grasps at a 
plank, to the faint hope that her uncle had probabh 
exaggerated that malady, the extent of which he had 
only seen through the medium of his own fears. 

A short time would, however, remove his appre- 
hensions, or confirm them ; and with a beating heart, 
he saw the distance between him and the house where 
Maria lay, diminish at every step. 



CHAPTER XLI. 

CONTRITION. 

As soon as Mr. Pocklington had left the room, in 
which Maria lay, and where she had elicited the 
fatal pledge that was so speedily to be performed, 
the invalid closed her eyes, and soon fell into a deep 
slumber. 

The physician then retired, and Mrs. Pocklington 
took advantags of her niece's sleep fee attend to her 
domestic duties. 

The nurse alone remained in the room. 

Maria tasted the sweets of the slumber that was : 
encouraged by the fatigues she had undergone, 
both mentally and bodily, in consequence of the 
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excitement produced by the words which she had 
OTerheard fall from the lips of M. Lallemand. 

That terrible menace, which involved the fate of 
her husband, and alluded to the scaffold, pierced 
her to the soul, and caused a reaction from a state 
bordering npon calmness,— a reaction, which, as we 
have seen in a preceding chapter, nearly proved 
most tatal in its results. 

The slumber that Maria now enjoyed was visited 
by agreeable dreams. 

She fancied that she was in the society of her 
husband, who had turned from his wicked pursuit*, 
and had entered upon a life of penitence and 
honour. She thought she had been the means of 
working this happy change in his conduct; and 
she awoke, at the expiration of a few hours, with 
the pleasing vision fresh in her memory. 

She opened her eyes,— and the first object which 
they encountered was the well-known face of her 
husband, who was leaning over her couch. 

Mr. Pocklington had induced him to lay aside the 
prominent portions of his disguise, in order that 
Maria might not be alarmed by an appearance of 
the necessity of that concealment. 

For a moment she could not believe her eyes, 
but imagined that the sudden apparition of her 
husband was only the waking prolongation of a 
slumbering dream. A feeling of disappointment 
seised upon her mind ; but she was soon convinced 
of the reality of the appearance,— for Macaire 
caught her in his arms and imprinted a thousand 
kisses upon her lips. 

In that moment of rapture, the tenderness of 
the poor young woman affected his iron heart ; and 
there was now less of selfishness in the interest he 
demonstrated in her condition than had ever yet 
characterised his conduct with respect to her. 

44 Ah 1 my dear uncle I" exclaimed Maria, who 
now for the first time since she awoke, distinguished 
that kind relative also by her bed-side ; " you have 
brought me the only consolation that could enable 
me to die in peace f* 

« Talk not of dying, dearest Maria," ejaculated 
Macaire, M when we are thus united once more P 

* Ah 1 my dear husband," returned Maria, sink- 
ing back upon her pillow, and pressing his hand to 
her heart ; "you know not how I have suffered. I 
have received a blow— a severe blow, which I can 
never recover; and, while I am thus speaking to 
you, 1 feel the rapid inroads that the worm of the 
destroyer is making upon my vitals. There is some- 
thing within me, which tells me that I cannot live : 
and yet, Robert, I should like to exist a little longer 
for your sake. It is hard to die at so early an age ! 
But, alas ! Heaven has chosen to afflict me— and 
I must not repine I" 

" Oh ! Maria I" exclaimed Macaire, softened to 
tears by the melancholy tone and language of his 
wife; "you must live for me— and many days of 
happiness shall recompense you for all you have 
undergone -."—then sinking his voice, so as not to be 
overheard by Mr. Pocklington, he added, ** Con- 
sider, love, what pleasures may yet be in store for 
us ! We will retire to a distant country, where my 
name and my crimes are not known— and there, in 
some sweet and tranquil retreat, we will taste that 
felicity which quietude and each other's love can 
alone afford us. O, Maria— exert yourself to live 
—and do not yield to these sentiments of despon- 
dency r 



* Robert," answerel the poor girl, ** the delicious 
picture of happiness, which you have drawn, makes 
me dread to die. Alas 1 1 shall no more gase upon 
the beautiful face of nature— I shall no more enjoy 
the charms of spring, with its lovely flowers, its 
green fields, and its pure sky. Oh ! it is hard to 
die so young, and without being recompensed for 
so much misery !" 

"Maria, you will not die!* urged Macaire. "Be- 
lieve me— these apprehensions only result from 
your enfeebled state." 

" No— Robert," returned his wife, pressing his 
hand convulsively to her heart, which palpitated 
but feebly : " I cannot entertain a single hope ; 
and I implore you not to deceive yourself as to the 
real danger of my situation. I solemnly assure 
you that the hand of death is even now upon me : 
but, with me, the destroyer works unseen ! Re- 
member all I have gone through— and that every 
misfortune came with such appalling rapidity, I 
had no time to recover from the effects of one, 
before another prostrated me again. Do you sup- 
pose that a female frame can withstand the under- 
mining influence of such powerful elements of ruin 7 
Oh! no— it is impossible!" she added, the tears 
raining down her pallid cheeks. 

"You shall not— you cannot — you must not 
die P exclaimed Macaire, forgetting, in that mo- 
ment of deep distress, all his plans of aggrandise- 
ment through the means of Maria*s fortune, and 
thinking only of the beautiful being that loved him 
so tenderly and so well, and who was expiring be- 
fore his eyes. 

" Do not delude yourself with vain hopes," re- 
sumed Maria: * me you cannot persuade against 
the appalling evidence of my own feelings ! I re- 
peat—death is at hand : but, before bis cold touch 
shall chill the blood in my veins, listen, Robert, to 
the last words of your dying wife !" 

" Speak ! speak J" cried the man, with the heart 
of iron that was now subdued by the potent sway 
of a woman's love, and that melted before the me- 
lancholy glance of her whose sufferings had all re- 
sulted from her fervent attachment: u speak— and 
I swear to obey all your wishes— to follow all your 
counsels !" 

" I shall then die contented !" exclaimed Maria, 
once more raising herself up in the bed, but not 
relinquishing the hand of her husband, which she 
held firmly clasped in her own. «* Robert," she 
resumed, after a pause, " they tell me that yon have 
been guilty of fearful deeds ! Tou know that 1 
loved and love you all the same ; but alas ! my at- 
tachment is not shared by all the world. Tou are 
still young enough to repent— and the hope of your 
contrition is the only consolation I have to sooth 
me on my death-bed. Oh ! in the name of that 
God, who does not abandon those who turn to him, 
— in the name of her who now speaks to you, who 
loves you so tenderly, who never loved but you, and 
who has gone through so much for your sake,— 
and in the name of all our hopes of meeting again in 
a happier sphere— repent, Robert— turn from your 
evil ways— abandon those guilty pursuits, which 
will not ensure your eternal happiness,— and let 
me die with the impression that my last prayer was 
not unavailing I" 

Exhausted by the exertion she had made thus to 
address her husband, Maria fell back upon her 
pillow 
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Macaire threw himself on ber bosom, and wept 
bitterly. 

The only being on earth who loved him was 
about to be snatched from him ; and, in that hour, 
he knew not how to appreciate the deep attachment 
of a female heart. 

Maria smiled sweetly upon her husband, and 
clasped him with one arm round his neck to her 
bosom : the other she extended towards her uncle, 
who took her hand and covered it wiih kisses and 
with tears. 

Macaire's sobs echoed through the room, and 
bore witness to the deep anguish of a soul which 
remorse, borne upon the wings of the purest love 
that ever woman yet bestowed, had reached at 
last. 

Maria raised her head for a moment— drew Ma- 
caire's face towards her— pressed ber lips to his — 
and after having smiled on him once again, sur- 
rendered up her breath for ever t 

The moment the uncle of the deceased became 
aware of the sari fact, he threw himself on a chair 
aud gave way to all the acuteness of his grief. 

Macaire wept like a child, and with difficulty tore 
himself from the inanimate corpse of her who had 
died through love of him I 

At length Mr. Pocklington so far recovered him- 
self, in the chamber of death, as to address Macaire 
as follows :- 

M The last wishes of the deceased girl have been 
complied with by me ;— may those she expressed 
to you, meet with equal attention t Tou have ar- 
rived in time to receive her dying words ; and you 
have the satisfaction of knowing that she departed 
this life comparatively happy. I do not wish to 
deal harshly by you, or to expel you from my 
house in a moment when I believe your heart to 
have been touched by the dying exhortations of 
one who loved you so fondly. But I must consult 
your safety, for which I cannot answer, should you 
make a long sojourn here. In order that the 
wishes of the deceased may stand as much proba- 
bility of being complied with as I can ensure to 
them, from this day forth 1 shall allow you a suf- 
ficiency to place you beyond the necessity of com- 
mitting farther crimes. Before you leave this 
house, I shall place one hundred pounds at your 
disposal ; and the same will be paid to you or to your 
order every quarter. A clause, inserted in my 
will, will secure you this sum, paid periodically in 
the same manner, after my death. Maria's fortune 
now reverts to me, as she died under age, and hav- 
ing married without my consent: but I freely 
abandon you that portion of it." 

Mr. Pocklington ceased speaking ; and Macaire 
murmured a few words of thanks. 

He stood contemplating the marble features of 
the inanimate but still beautiful corpse; and he 
felt, as he stood by the death-bed of the young 
ireature who had loved him so tenderly, that he 
was an altered man. 

Suddenly stooping over the bed, he imprinted 
one last kiss upon the brow of the corpse, and has- 
tened out of the room. Mr. Pocklington followed 
him, and assisted him to resume a disguise against 
which his feelings now revolted. 

When this ceremony was accomplished, he re- 
ceived from the hand of the distressed uncle the 
promised sum, and prepared to depart 

Mr. Pocklington followed him to the front door. 



" Here all enmity ceases on my part," said wie 
excellent man, whose niece had been so suddenly 
snatched away from him : "and may yon yet prove 
a worthy member of society.* 

Macaire wrung the hand that was held oat tc 
him ; and then hurried away from the house which 
contained the cold remains of his wifa 

He proceeded by a kind of mechanical impulse, 
towards the Dane John ; and seated himself in a 
spot where Maria had often sate when, in his first 
disguise at Canterbury, he had been accustomed 
to meet her with her family. 

Never was a being more forlorn and desolate 
than Macaire t 

His proud and unbending spirit was broken ; his 
gigantic schemes vanished from his mind like 
smoke upon a whirlwind ; his soul suddenly ac- 
quired an abhorrence of everything that savoured 
of villany and deception. He reflected with horror 
upon the crimes of his past life ; and he would 
even then have torn off his present disguise, and 
hastened to surrender himself into the hands of 
justice, had not the idea*of living to fulfil the wishes 
of Maria, by means of a deep contrition, still in- 
duced him to cling to existence. 

Gone— gone were the recklessness and audacity 
of his mind : stricken by the hand of deep afflic- 
tion, as a flourishing tree is blasted by the light- 
ning, he could have humbled himself then and 
there in the dust, as the commencement of his 
penitence t 

Bertrand had fallen by his hand— and Maria had 
succumbed beneath the weight of the afflictions 
which her acquaintance with him had caused her - 
and there was none left to console him! 

A sudden thought struck him, as he made this 
reflection; and he resolved upon returning without 
delay to France. But no evil scheme now prompted 
this sudden determination : had the wealth of the 
universe been at that moment within his grasp, he 
would not have touched it 

He rose from the spot where he was seated, and 
walked slowly towards that gate of the Dane John 
which is nearest to the old Dovor Road, and which 
leads away from the city. 

Wearied with the fatigues of the day, and op- 
pressed in mind, the miserable man could scarcely 
drag himself along. 

He was afraid to procure a horse or vehicle ; for 
he knew that trivial circumstances ofteu excite 
suspicion : and he had made up his mind to live, 
in order to accomplishr the dying wishes of his 
lamented wife. 

As he passed through the Dane John, towards 
the gate we have just alluded to, every step— every 
tree— every plant— seemed fraught with reminis- 
cences of Maria. 

He called to mind the graceful form of the lovely 
girl, moving through those shady avenues, full of 
life and animation. He thought that he saw her 
deep blue eyes— those melting blue eyes— cast ten- 
derly upon him ; and his memory furnished him, 
in that hour of melancholy recollections, with a 
thousand little incidents connected with poor Maria, 
which brought tears of the most bitter- bitter 
agony to his eyes ! 

He stopped, and leant against a tree for sup- 
port 

Close by was a rose-bush, from which Maria had 
one day plucked a flower to present to him, Ha 
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remembered her attitudes— her motions— her looks 
—the very smile which accompanied that incident ; 
and his tears flowed faster than ever. 

Almost suffocated by his sobs, he raised his eyes 
to heaven, and prayed —prayed far the flrU Hme 
*wce hie infancy ! 

Relieved— or imagining himself to be, by this 
appeal to the Deity, Macaire pursued his way, — 
that path which was paved, walled, and even 
vaulted, by reminiscences of the most distressing 
kind. Turn his eyes whithersoever he would, he 
saw something to remind him of the beautiful being 
who had loved him. 

And then he reproached himself— oh ! how severely 
did he reproach himself — for the selfishness with 
which he had returned the pure attachment of the 
departed girl When it was too late, he felt that he 
could have loved — madly loved her; and he knew 
that he had behaved to her like a wietch who was 
unfit to touch the hem of the garment of so sweet 
a creature. 

Alas! the brightest ornaments of this world are 
doomed to experience the most sad destinies; and 
the loveliness of the rose, crushed in the rude grasp 
of man, disappears as if it had never been 1 

In spite of his weariness, Macaire hastened to drag 
himself away from a scene that awakened such 
gloomy reminiscences in his mind. The shades of 
evening were fast descending upon the earth ; and his 
object was to reach Dovor that night, in order to ob- 
tain a passage, across the channel to France on the 
ensuing morning. 

Unable to prolong the miseries of his walk by 
taking any circuitous route, and not choosing to sub- 
ect himself to suspicion by entering a livery-stable 
and asking for a vehicle or a horse to transport him 
to Dovor, he resolved upon following the old road for 
a little way, until he had left the outskirts of Canter- 
bury behind him, and thence turn into the new, where 
he could secure a place in the first public vehicle that 
overtook him. 

This scheme was put into execution ; and in about 
two hours he reached Dovor. 

On the following morning he embarked on board 
a steam-vessel for Calais, where he arrived after a 
passage of one hour and three quarters. 

Here he was in a momentary dilemma. He had 
no passport; and he was afraid to venture in the 
diligence (or French stage-coach) without one. 

In former times he would have invented some atro- 
cious falsehood to cheat the Commissary of Police 
out of the necessary document ; or he would have 
stolen one from a traveller, and altered the descrip- 
tion to suit his own personal characteristics. But the 
idea of a recurrence to fraud or theft did not now 
enter hismipd. 

He however thought of an expedient to relieve 
himself from his difficulty, and procure a safe con- 
veyance to Paris. He spoke to the guard of a dili- 
gence, and agreed to travel in the innermost corner 
of the imperial, where he would not be perceived by 
the gendarmes who examined the passports of tra- 
vellers in the public vehicles. Those functionaries 
never mount the coaches themselves, but receive the 
passports of the occupants of the imperial from the 
guard himself! Macaire was therefore enabled 
to triumph over this temporary difficulty, and yet 
not sin again. 

It was with a beating heart that Macaire once more 
entered the metropolis of France. 



He was compelled to retain the disguise which 
he trusted would secure the safety of his person : 
but it was no longer with a smile of scorn at the 
police whom he dreaded, that he wore it. He re- 
solved, as soon as he should have accomplished 
the business which took him back to Paris, to leave 
France for ever, and settle himself in Switzer- 
land, where he hoped to pass the remainder of 
his days In peace. 

With the greatest reluctance was Macaire com- 
pelled to have recourse to his ancient accomplice 
Martigny. He accordingly sent a note to the 
house of the baker, whom we have before men* 
tioned, and made an appointment with Martigny 
in the gardens of the Palais Royal, for a late hour 
on the following evening. 

" Once more in France," said Martigny, as he 
accosted the individual who had given him the 
appointment. 

* Yes,— to my sorrow,* replied Macaire. 

•To your sorrow P cried Martigny. M What! 
have your grand schemes failed in England, and 
have you at length returned to raise fresh contri- 
butions amongst the gay Parisians T 

M Martigny, 1 ' said Macaire, in a serious tout, 
• leave conversation of this kind alone. 1 am aa 
altered man ! A circumstance has occurred which 
has totally changed my views and pursuits ; and, 
as soon as I have accomplished a certain affair, 
in which 1 require your assistance at the outset, I 
shall leave France for ever P 

M Tou are not in earnest P exclaimed Martigny 
"It is impossible that the redoubtable Robert 
Macaire— the chief of the fraternity of Paris- 
should have so far forgotten himself aa to have 
turned saint in his old age. 9 

« Cease this idle prattle," cried Macaire, sternly; 
« and answer me one question. Will you, withou* 
seeking to pry into my designs, perform the sea 
vice which 1 shall ask of you? Tou know that * 
can reward with liberality." 

" Give me your orders," answered Martigny. 

* You must proceed to the house of the notary 
who lives on the Place de la Bourse— in the Rue 
des Filles Saint Thomas, No. — . You will tel 
him that you are sent by Captain Roseville, and 
you will ask him what has become of Blanche de 
Longueville. Add,— for you may do so with truth, 
— that Captain Roseville has a communication of 
the greatest importance to make to that young 
lady. You will call upon the notary to-morrow 
morning; and, to-morrow evening you will meet 
me here once more." 

" Must I not appear to know something of the 
young lady herself T demanded Martigny; "or 
will he answer a mere stranger, who may have in- 
vented a tale about his acquaintance with you, in 
order to obtain the information he might require 
for certain purposes of his own T 

"Well thought ofP said Macaire. * You may 
tell him that Captain Roseville has ascertained 
that Mademoiselle de Longueville has left the man- 
sion of the Count de Moranval ; but be is ignorant 
for what reason, and whither she is gone." 

" Enough P cried Martigny. " To-morrow evening, 
in this spot, and at the same hour, we meet again." 

The two individuals then separated; and Ma- 
caire returned to an obscure and humble lodging, 
which he had thought it prudent to inhabit in the 
Faubourg Saint Antoine. 
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lie would hare willingly spared bimaelf the mor- 
tification of holding any further communion 
with a member of the crab : but he was afraid to 
endanger his own safety by calling upon the no- 
tary in person, as he remembered that the city- 
eeijeant, who had procured his arrest upon a for- 
mer occasion, had held communication with the 
man of business ; and he knew not to what extent 
their conversation might have reached. It was 
th e r efo r e imperatively necessary to employ Mar- 
tigny In this business : but Macaire made up his 
mind to eschew all further connexion with him and 
hi* fraternity, the moment the business in hand 
should be terminated. 

It was therefore with the greatest anxiety that he 
hastened to his appointment with Martigny on the 
JMlowing evening. 

• I have so far succeeded, 10 said this individual, 
as he joined Macaire, « that I have ascertained two 
important facts. The notary would not even listen 
to me when I first questioned him : but seeing that 
I persisted in the object of my call, he exclaimed, 
in an irritated tone— evidently with the intention of 
getting rid of me,—' it is of no use for either Cop- 
tamRooeviOe or you to trouble yourselves about the 
founy lady in question. She is married, and resides 
with herhusbftndatAuteuiV—That was all I could 
obtain from him* 

" Harried r exclaimed Macaire, astonished and 
vexed at this information : then that hope* also at 
an end ! I have now no one to sooth my sorrows 
m the wide world T he murmured in a faint tone 
and with a breaking spirit. 

M Have you anything more for me to do at pre- 
sent? 1 ' inquired Martigny, who knew not what to 
think of his once terrible leader. 

• None.* answered Macaire. * I thank you for 
this and other attentions. Here is the promised 
reward" 

Martigny re c eived the money proffered by Ma- 
caire, and took his leave. 

Macaire lingered near the fountain in the centre 
of the gardens to meditate upon that which seemed 
another severe stroke of adversity. 

8carcely had Martigny left him, when our hero 
was accosted by an individual, whom he imme- 
diately recognised to be the town-serjeant that had 
procured his arrest upon the former occasion. 

• Macaire, you are my prisoner P cried the of- 
ficer; and in a moment two other police-agents, 
who were also dressed in plain clothes, arrived 
upon the spot 

* I am weary of this state of existence, and care 
not how speedily it changes," said Macaire. * But 
answer me one question: am 1 betrayed by the 
treachery of a pretended friend— or is it by accU 
dent that you have recognised me ?* 

* Ton are not betrayed by a pretended friend," 
answered the police-agent: " bnt an individual who 
is well known to you, and who received a visit from 
an agent sent by you this morning, considered it 
his duty to despatch a clerk to watch your mes- 
senger's movements. That messenger was followed 
all day ; and in the mean time information was sent 
to the Prefecture by the master of the clerk, that 
you were in Paris." 

" The notary P cried Macaire. 

"The same," returned the police-agent. "I 
should not make this confession to you, had se- 
crecy been enjoined me by that gentleman. But 



on one occasion you were imprudent < 

menace him with the weight of your vengeance * 

and he has not forgotten the threat." 

M I am glad that I was not betrayed by the 
treachery of a friend!" exclaimed Macaire. M I am 
now prepared to follow you whithersoever you may 
lead." 

The police-agents conducted Macaire, whom they 
narrowly watched, to the Place du Palais Royal* 
where they placed him in a lackney-coach, into 
which they followed him. In half-an-kour Macaire 
found himself once more in the presence of the Judge 
of Instruction at the Prefecture of Police. 



CHAPTER XLIL 

THE INDICTMENT. 

Thb reader has already been made aware of the 
nature of the examination of the police-agents by a ; 
Judge of Instruction, relative to the circumstances 
of the arrest and the identity of a prisoner. It will, 
therefore, be sufficient to observe that it was now 
conducted in much the same way as on the occasion 
of the former arrest of Macaire, 

« Accused," said the judge, when the preliminaries 
here alluded to had been accomplished, and Macaire 
was once more divested of his disguise, "are you 
acquainted with the nature of the indictments pre- 
ferred agahut you by the King's Procurator f" 

M I had them explained to me on the former oc- 
casion of my appearance before you," answered 
Macaire. M There is no necessity to recapitulate 
them." 

M Are you aware that there has been another ac- 
cusation made against you, since your last arrest t" 
inquired the judge. 

Macaire replied in the negative. 

u Read that new indictment," said the judge to the 
clerk. M Prisoner, I call your earnest attention to 
the particulars of its contents." 

Macaire bowed, and drew as near to the clerk as 
possible. 

As soon as this functionary had selected the do- 
cument from amidst a heap of papers, he proceeded 
to read it aloud as follows : — 

"In the commencement of the year 1829, an 
English gentleman, of the name of Henry Stanmore, 
realised all his property in his native land, and sought 
the shores of France with a view of raising a mer- 
cantile establishment by means of the funds thus 
produced by the sale of his possessions in England. 
He arrived in Paris on the 14th day of May, 18291 
and lodged at the Hotel d'Amboise, in the street of 
the same name. During his residence in that tavern, 
he was visited by his brother-in-law, a gentleman of 
the name of Buss; and from the same place be 
wrote several letters to his son, Charles Stanmore, 
who was then in England. The object of mentioning 
these circumstances, will be to prove, upon the evi- 
dence of Buss and of the aforesaid letters, that Henry 
Stanmore not only posseased the sum of six thousand 
pounds during his residence at the Hotel d'Amboise, 
but that he actually set out with that sum in his 
pocket-book for Lyons, whither he intended to pro- 
ceed, and where he declared his desire to establish a 
commercial house. # 

M On the 25th of May, Henry Stanmore ordered a 
horse which he had purchased a few days previously 
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to be got ready for his intended journey. He in- 
formed Mr. Buss, who saw him in the morning of 
that day, that he preferred travelling by short stages, 
and at his own leisure, as he was anxious to become 
acquainted with the country which bounds the 
Lyons' road, and should eudeavour to appoint 
agencies for the sales of wines in a few of the principal 
towns through which he passed. He was moreover a 
man of remarkably mean and suspicious disposition, 
and thought that his money could not be more 
secure than about his own person. He bade adieu to 
Mr. Buss, and left the Hotel d'Amboise at about 
twelve o'clock on the 2oth of May, 1829— a circum- 
stance that will be proved by die books of the land- 
lord in evidence. 

"From that moment he disappeared altogether 
from the knowledge of his son and brother-in-law; 
and the darkest mystery overhung his fata 

M On the 12th of August, of the present year, 1834, 
accident threw Charles Stanmore in the way of 
Robert Macaire and his accomplice, whose name is 
supposed to be Pierre Bertrand. In a moment of 
alarm, on a particular occasion (September 16th, 
1834), Bertrand handed a pocket-book to Charles 
Stanmore. This pocket-book Charles Stanmore im- 
mediately recognised to have been the one in which 
his father, Henry Stanmore, had been accustomed 
to carry his bank-notes, and which Buss will prove 
to have been in the possession of the said Henry 
Stanmore on the day of his departure from the 
Rue d'Amboise. This pocket-book, when it fell 
into the bands of Charles Stanmore, contained a 
passport, made out in the name of Bertrand, and 
a letter received by this individual from his mother, 
Madame Bertrand, who resides in Paris. 

"Charles Stanmore immediately came to Paris, 
»nd saw Madame Bertrand, who informed him that 
tier son had returned home one day from a cottage, 
aear Chambreuil wood, where he had been with some 
friends, and presented her with a watch-chain, which 
Charles Stanmore saw at Madame Bertrand's house, 
tnd which he recognised to have belonged to his 
lather. Madame Bertrand also admitted that one of 
aer son's principal associates was Robert Macaire. 

On the 20th of September, 1834, Charles Stan- 
more proceeded to the cottage near Chambreuil 
wood, and demanded a night's lodging. The house 
*as inhabited by three individuals— Paul and Mar- 
guerite Lemoine, and a young lady who lodged with 
shem. Paul and Marguerite concocted a plan for 
fobbing and murdering their guest ; and the young 
tady reproached them for their treachery. Charles 
Stanmore overheard their conversation, and rushed 
Ato the room where they were seated. A scuffle 
ensued between him and Paul Lemoine, in which the 
latter was slain by the former, who was compelled to 
defend himself; Marguerite fled from the cottage 
during the night ; and the young lady was conveyed 
to a place of safety. The authorities of the adjacent 
village heard Charles S tan m ore's statement of these 
(acts, and ordered the body of Lemoine to be buried. 
a In a few days Stanmore returned te the cottage 
at night He there found the woman Marguerite 
Lemoine. He upbraided her as the murderess, or 
accomplice of the murderers, of his father ; and she 
»nfessed her implication in the deed. She showed 
aim where the body was buried in the wainscot, 
unidst a heap of dirt He opened the wall ; and was 
about to dislodge the earth when the woman set fire 
to the house, and escaped. He pursued her, caught 



her, and bound her to a tree, with the view of se- 
curing her until he could procure the assistance of 
the police, as she was a strong and powerful woman. 
On his arrival at the adjacent village, he fell sick* 
and remained delirious for several days. At the ex- 
piration of his illness, and when he recovered hie 
reason, he mentioned the circumstance of the woman 
being bound to the tree. Persons were despatched 
to the spot ; and she was found a corpse at the foot of 
the trunk. The body was buried ; and information 
thereof was given to the police by the Count de 
Moranval, to whose house the young English man 
had been removed. 

" In the month of October following, Charles 
Stanmore saw Macaire at the house where the latter 
was staying in London, and accused him of being 
the murderer of his father. Macaire did not deny 
the fact; but tacitly admitted it 

M A money-changer, of the name of Jacques Leroy, 
who resides in the Rue de la Seine, Faubourg Saint 
Germain, asserts that early on the morning of the 
26th of May, 1829, an individual called at his house 
and offered him an immense quantity of notes of 
the Bank of France to exchange for cash. Lerey 
counted them, and found that there were fifty, each 
of a thousand francs.* He gave the proper amount 
in the current coin of the country ; and made an 
entry, as usual, of the numbers of the notes. He 
also declares that he should recognise the individual 
who changed them, were he to see him again, so pe- 
culiar was that individual's countenance* The de- 
scription given by Leroy of the individual precisely 
tallies with the personal appearance of Robert Me- 
wire. 

M Mr. Buss accompanied Henry Stanmore to the 
Bank of France, on the 23rd of May, 1829, for the 
purpose of changing the English money of this latter 
gentleman into French. Buss declares that Henry 
Stanmore received notes, each of a thousand francs, 
for his English money; and, upon inquiries being 
made at the Bank of France, the entry of the whole 
sum of a hundred and fifty thousand francs, so ex*. 
changed, was found in the clerk's books for that par- 
ticular year, with the exact date. The numbers of 
some of those notes correspond with those of the 
fifty changed by Macaire at the house of Jacques 
Leroy. 

" The landlord of the inn in the village, three 
miles from Chambreuil wood, and at which Charles 
Stanmore stopped upon the two occasions of his visits 
to the cottage, as aforesaid, recollects two individual* 
calling at his house in the afternoon of the 25th of 
May, 1829. They were on foot, and stopped to re- 
fresh themselves with some wine. The descriptions 
he gives of them perfectly correspond with those of 
Macaire and Bertrand. A traveller on horseback 
arrived at the inu shortly after them ; and, although 
he and they had evidently been strangers to each 
other previous to that period, and their meeting waa 
no doubt accidental, they nevertheless soon became 
engaged in conversation together. The landlord 
overheard the individual, who answers to the descrip- 
tion of Macaire, assure this traveller ' that he could 
procure accommodations for the night of a much 
more reasonable rate, in a little inn three miles 
farther on the rood, than he could at the one tokere 
they then were/ This circumstance irritated the 
landlord, and accounts for the excellence of hi* 
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in respect to the descriptions of Macaire's 
The accuracy of the date in the landlord** 
is thus explained :— the traveller had at 
first ordered a bed to he prepared for hiny and the 
«Mtry had been made in the house-book for the year, 
with the date of the day j but as the traveller after* 
wards counter-ordered it, in consequence of the re- 
presentations of the two individuals presumed to be 
Macaire and Bertrand, the entry was erased with a 
pen. 

M These particulars, which have been amassed 
with great trouble and difficulty by Charles Stan- 
more, who, in hte late investigations, has been 
assisted by an active officer of the police, from the 
bulk of evidence which induces the King's Pro* 
curator to demand that a warrant be issued sgainst 
Robert Macaire and Pierre Bertrand, whom the 
indictment thus accuses of the murder and robbery 
of the aforesaid Henry 8taumore, &c. &c." 

Theofficial signature of the King's Procurator was 
attached to this document, which was now handed 
for counter-signature to the Judge of Instruction. 

The moment the first words of the indictment 
informed Macaire of the nature of the new accusa- 
tion that had been brought against him, a cold 
shudder convulsed his frame ; but, in a few minutes, 
he recovered his composure. He reasoned within 
himself, — as that portion of the evidence with 
which the readers were already acquainted with 
being read,— that, however strong suspicions might 
appear against him, it would be impossible to prove 
the crime; and, as soon as he heard that Margue- 
rite had died, and that it was her corse which he 
and seen in the wood, he divested himself of all 
alarm relative to the matter. 

He had at first dreaded that she might have been 
Induced to confess, and turn evidence against him ; 
and the moment this fear was removed, he enter- 
tained no other. 

But as the clerk commenced reading those para- 
graphs, which contained the particulars relating to 
the changing of notes, their verification at the 
Bank of France, and the narrative of the village 
inn-keeper, his heart gradually sank within him. 

He only wished to live for one reason,— and that 
was to fulfil the wishes of his deceased wife by ren- 
dering himself worthy to meet her in a better world 
by a sincere repentance in this; and he now found 
this hope suddenly attacked and almost entirely 
overthrown by the damning nature of the evidence 
contained in the latter paragraphs of the indict- 
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A cold sweat stood upon his brow ; his teeth chat- 
tered—his knees shook benetith him— and he only 
retained his standing position by leaning with his 
hands upon the table. 

* Have you anything to urge as a plea against 
being committed for trial upon the indictment now 
read to you T asked the Judge of Instruction. 

"Nothing," replied Macaire, in a subdued tone of 
voice, 

N l do hereby oommit you to the prison of La 
Force," said the Judge : "and warn you, that the 
strictest watch will be maintained overyourconduct, 
with a view to prevent any renewed attempt at 
escape. To-morrow morning you will again appear 
before me." 

Macaire bowed ; and two municipal guards were 
called into the room, to conduct tb« accused to 
the prison of La Force. 



The architectural plan of La Force requhes hx 
accurate description, not only on account of its re- 
markable adaptation to the most complete super- 
vision, but also to enable the reader folly to com- 
prebend those events which will be subsequently 
connected with it 

There is the first line of uniform buildings, which 
represents a perfect and regular octagon. Within 
this outer circumference there is a smaller line of 
buildings, laid out in a corresponding form— thus 
making, if the reader will follow our description 




with a pencil and a piece of paper, an octagon of 
small dimensions within an octagon of large dimen- 
sions. From every angle of the larger one to every 
angle of the smaller octagon, is a straight line of 
building ; and all those lines would consequently 
meet in a common centre, were they not stopped 
by the inner octagon. 

The number of enclosures, or courts, formed by 
these lines, between the two octagons, amounts to 
eight; and the interior of the smaller octagon 
forms a ninth court-yard. 

In every court there is a large bason, or reser- 
voir, full of water, in which the liuen of the pri- 
soners is washed. 

The entire lines t edifices are divided into 
corridors, opening it to narrow cells— every prisonei 
being allowed a private chamber to himself. 

The prisoners are classified in the various courts 
and departments of this extrao. dinary establish- 
ment, according to their sex, and the narore of 
their crimes or accusations. Thus those who 
have been tried, and they who await their trial, 
are placed in different parts of the prison. 

The utmost order and decency prevail through- 
out this place. The rooms are remarkably clean 
and sweet, and are regularly aired during the 
hours when the prisoners are allowed to descend 
into the courts. 

Those individuals who choose to work, can ex- 
ercise their abilities in making any articles, either 
useful or ornamental, that suit their tastes or 
craft; and the money derived from the sale of 
those articles belongs to the prisoners. The lazy 
and refractory are punished by confinement in 
strong rooms, or dark cells on the ground floor ; 
and thus a spirit of industry and emulation is 
generally prevalent throughout the establishment 

Corpora) punishment is not permitted in an' in- 
stitution throughout F*aace and tb* French army, 
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navy, and houses sf incarceration, do not contain 
u number of individuals whose flesh has been lace- 
rated by the terrible scout ge beneath which the 
poor English soldier has been known to expire, 
while his comrades have stood looking on without 
even uttering a yell of execration, much less 
raising a hand to rescue him ! 

It was to the prison, which we have here minutely 
described, that Macaire was conducted by the 
municipal guards to whose care he had been en- 
trusted. 

On his arrival at the establishment, he was in- 
troduced into a cell upon the ground-floo , and 
•he door of which communicated direct with the 
court-yard of that department of the prison, in- 
stead of with the corridor. 

This door opened inwards, and was secured wit 
Strong iron bolts and bars outside. 

There was, moreover, a watchman in the enolo- 
itire, or court, from which it opened, during the 
18 



whoie night Escape from this place was, thei • fore 
deemed impossible. 

Macaire found that his new abode possessed a 
comfortable bed, with clean, though coarse, linen, 
lie was wearied both in mind and. bodjr, and 
anxiously courted repose. 

One of the officers of the gaol, who accompanied 
him thither, remained with him until he had un- 
dressed himself, and then took away the lantern 
which he carried in his hand. 

Macaire's heart sank within him as he heard the 
massive door, with its heavy bolts and chains, close 
upon him. But sleep soon visited his eyes; aud 
although his slumbers were frequently disturbed 
by hideous dreams, he did not wake until the 
morning. The light then beamed upon him 
| through two small windows, each not more than a 

I foot ard a half square, and strongly secured by 
iron bars. 
Macaire had no sooner dressed himself; than the 
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municipal guards arrived to conduct him back to 
the Prefecture. 

Upon this occasion he was not at once admitted 
into the presence of the Judge of Instruction, as 
this functionary was employed in examining the 
witnesses whose testimony chiefly contributed to 
the support of the indictment : but, when this por- 
tion of the ceremony of initiation was accomplished, 
Macaire was conducted into the apartment where 
th&judge was seated. 

M Prisoner," said the judge, * what has become 
of Pierre Bertrand ?" 

* He is dead, sir," returned Macaire. 
M Where did he die T asked the judge. 
M In England," was the answer. 

* A natural or a violent death 7* 
u A violent one." 

* By what means T 
M By my own hand," returned Macaire who bad 

made up his mind to adhere to the truth to the 
very letter, in pursuance of his plan of reforma- 
tion and repentance. 

"By premeditation, or by accident 7* continued 
the Judge of Instruction. 
Macaire related the particulars of Bertrand*s death . 
"This is important," >aid the judge ; " as the trial 
may now take place without waiting for the detec- 
tion of the prisoner's accomplice:" then, addressing 
himself to his clerk, he added, " It is evident that 
the afflicted mother of the deceased, whom we ex- 
amined ere now, is ignorant of her son's fate. See 
that it be broken to her as gently and with as much 
caution as possible." 

The clerk left the room, to obey the commands of 
the judge, Madame Bertrand being at that moment 
in an adjoining apartment. 

The examinin i functionary then addressed Ma- 
caire as follows : 

" I have accorded a patient hearing to the witnesses 
in this case, and finl that I have no alternative but 
that of remanding you to the prison whither you were 
last night consigned, in order that you may take 
your trial for the crime of which you are accused in 
the indictment The money found upon your per- 
son, when you were arrested, will be placed in the 
hands of the governor of La Force, who will how- 
ever devote any sum or sums towards your counsel's 
fees, as you may direct him. Until the day of trial, 
you will also be allowed such additional comforts to 
the prison-allowance as you may require, in mode- 
ration. Municipal guards, remove the prisoner !" 

Macaire was conducted back to the hackney- 
coach which had taken him to the Prefecture; and, 
in a short time, he was once more within the walls 
of La Force. 

The door of his cell was left open, in order to air 
the room ; and he was permitted to walk about the 
yard at his leisure. 

The department of the prison in which he was 
Confined, was inhabited solely by individuals ac- 
cused of felonious crimes, and awaiting their trial. 
Some of these persons passed their time in weaving, 
spinning, wool-carding, or working at the ma- 
chinery erected for the manufacture of shoes and 
stockings. Others walked about the yard, deploring 
their unhappy fate, and invoking curses upon them- 
selves or on the authors of their misfortunes ; — and 
another portion of the inmates of that division of 
the .gaol, gave themselves up to the most profound 
melancholy. 



At stated hours in the day, they received their 
meals, which consisted of humble but wholesome 
food ; and every individual was supplied with a 
sufficiency. 

There were also regular intervals in which they 
were allowed to receive the visits of friends or legal 
advisers ; and these habits of regularity were found ' 
to produce the most beneficial effects throughout 
the establishment. Those effects were principally 
developed in the acquirement of a faculty of self- 
restraint and proper subjection of mind on the part 
of the prisoners ; and by banishing from the 
economy of their existence all circumstances of 
excitement, this system of discipline produced a 
certain equanimity of disposition which annulled 
the violence of those passions that had conducted 
them to a criminal gaol. 

Macaire, who had, however, been in La Force 
before, was pleased when he found himself in the 
society of individuals who were not calculated to 
lead him again astray, or turn his steps front the 
paths of contrition which he had resolved to pur- 
sue. 

He strengthened his resolutions by pondering on 
the dying supplication of the wife who had so ten- 
derly loved him ; and, although he clung to exist- 
ence with the utmost tenacity of his soul in order 
to be enabled to accomplish his work of perfect 
penitence, he nevertheless resigned himself to meet, 
without complaint, any fate that might be in store 
for him. 

In the course of the afternoon, the governor of 
the prison visited him in his cell, and questioned 
him with regard to the necessity of employing 
counsel. 

Macaire assured the governor that he was totally 
unacquainted with any barrister of eminence, and 
that he should be most anxious to retain one who 
could conduct a difficult case with at least some 
chance of success. 

** I am acquainted with a young man," said the 
governor, " who has only been lately called to the 
bar, but who possesses great talents, exceeding 
perseverance, and good oratorical powers. He is 
not as yet sufficiently overwhelmed with business 
to be unable to devote the most minute attention 
to your cause." 

" Lose no time in retaining the counsel of whom 
you speak," said Macaire : " he is the very one to 
whom I should wish to confide my case, as the par- 
ticulars of it will require deep study and unwearied 
patience." 

" M. de Montalt shall call upon you to-morrow," 
said the governor ; and, having interrogated Ma- 
caire relative to his comforts, and apologised for 
being compelled to place him in a room uncon- 
nected with the corridor into which those of the 
other prisoners opened, this functionary took his 
leave. 

On the following morning, M. de Montalt was 
ushered by an officer of the prison into Macaire's 
room. The young barrister was not more than 
nine-and-twenty years of age, and was exceedingly 
handsomer 

As soon as he had introduced himself to Ma- 
caire, he questioned his client with great minute- 
ness relative to the nature of the indictment He" 
asked to what extent the testimony of the witnesses 
named therein was likely to reach, and inquired 
whether there were aay others, who were not in- 
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dudod in that category, but who could be produced 
against him. Macaire replied that he did not be- 
lieve there were any other witnesses who could pos- 
sibly criminate him ; and, in his turn, demanded of 
M. de Montalt his candid opinion of the case. 

• As yet I am not prepared to answer this ques- 
tion," returned the young barrister: "but, from 
what you have now told me, I perceive that there 
are several technical deficiencies in the indictment, 
upon which my principal hopes rest." 

"I shall not perplex you with uselese questions," 
said Macaire. " When will the trial take place ?" 

"In about a month," replied M. de Montalt; 
* unless you be anxious for a delay, in which case 1 
can move the Court for that purpose." 

* No," returned Macaire : " i had rather that 
this state of anxiety was past I can support any- 
thing save suspense, the torments of which devour 
the vital* of its victim by slow and almost imper- 
ceptible degrees." 

M. de Montalt then took his leave; and Ma- 
caire began his task of committing to piper, for 
the use of his counsel, those notes and memoranda 
which from time to time occurred to his mind, re- 
lative to the fotal subject that menaced his life. 

During his walks in the court-yard of the de- 
partment in which he was confined, he was enabled 
to examine the appearance of the buildings arouud 
the iuclosnre. 

The prison was three storeys high, in every part 
of it; and the roofs rose in the angular form of 
gables. In each corner of the yard there was a 
thick leaden pipe, used to drain off the water from 
the leads on the top of the buildings. 

TIiLj survey was not made by Macaire with any 
sinister view, but simply to gratify the natural cu- 
riosity of an idle moment. No idea of attempting 
au escape found a place in his mind : his daring 
soul was entirely subdued by the heavy hand of 
affliction; and those who had not known Macaire 
in former times, would not have recognised the 
hardy and desperate villain of that period in the 
quiet, dejected, and melancholy being that now 
wandered in and out of his narrow cell, and up and 
down the court of his ward, with all the charac- 
teristic appearance of a person eaten up with care, 
and bowed down to the earth by the heavy weight 
of his misfortunes. 

In the course of a few days Macaire wrote to 
Mr. Octavius Lindsay, to desire this gentleman to 
forward the trunks which had been lett at one 
lodgings in Union Street. 

As he had no friend in Paris to whom he chose 
to have the packages addressed, and as he did not 
feel inclined to avail himself of the services of Mar- 
tigny or any of the members of the club from that 
time forth, he told Lindsay the whole truth rela- 
tive to bis present predicament, and desired him 
to address the portmanteaus straight to the prison 
in which he wss confined. 

This request was complied with by the accom- 
plished Mr. Lindsay ; and the expiration of about 
eight days saw the arrival of the trunks, in one of 
which Macaire found the following letter :— 

M With the most unfeigned surprise— with feelings of 
inexplicable grief— and with a fond hope, that all may 
not be so dark as your letter seems to represent your 
case to be, did I receive the sad tidings which told me 
that you, my afflicted friend, were at length laid up in as 
nice a bed of lavender as va» ever visited by a magsman 



or cracksman in this damned age of locks and polios- 
officers. Console yourself, my dear Macaire, with the 
firm conviction that you will escape from this ignomi- 
nious state of durance— buoy yourself up with the hope 
of speedily breathing the fresh air ef the country, and 
wandering amidst the pleasant groves and woods of your 
native land— and do not write any more Uneisi strain 
that made me pipe my Infernal eyes till my Bandanna 
wipe was as moist as if it had been put under the parish 
pump. 

M If there is anything I can do for you In this country—, 
(of which, by the way, I am heartily sick; but see no 
way of obtaining any relief by change, unless at the ex. 
pense of the government, which Is frequently conde- 
scending enough to supply aspiring men with the plea, 
suresof a foreign trip) — you may command me, body 
and soul— energies and talents— day and night— drunk 
or sober. I must bring this letter to a conclusion, be- 
cause I hear Mrs. Dilkins coming up stairs, and I know 
she has just missed a silver spoon ! so that if I stand 
talking with her and consoling her, instead of winding 
up this letter, I shall miss the next coach, by which i 
Intend to forward your trunks to Dovor. 

u Believe me, ever your sincere friend, 

u Octavius Lindsay." 

Scarcely had Macaire perused this letter, when 
an officer of the prison introduced a visitor into 
his cell, and then retired. 

Macaire immediately recognised Martigny. 

" Well -hooked at last!" cried this individual, 
throwing himself upon a chair. « 1 was exceed, 
ingly sorry to hear that the leader of our gallant 
fraternity in Paris was the prey of those vulgarians 
—the police ; and although you began to preach a 
sermon about reformation the last time 1 met you, 
I thought that you would not be sorry to aee an 
old friend." 

" Martigny," returned Macaire, u I was in earnest 
when I communicated to you my intentions of 
abandoning those pursuits which have brought me 
hither." 

" Yes— but you will not include the only scheme 
that is likely to take you out of your present state 
of detention," said Martigny, smiling. "I have 
already arranged everything in my head, and two 
or three of the members last night swore a terrible 
oath upon the Bible— the only time that such a 
book was ever introduced amongst us— to liberate 
you, or be taken in the attempt" 

« I appreciate your kind intentions," began Ma- 
caire; "but * 

" A truce to this nonsense !" cried Martigny, 
somewhat impatiently. " There is no kindness in 
tne fulfilment of one's duty ; and you know that 
we are bound to stick to each other. Supposing 
we left a comrade to die, as he might, in gaol— we 
should lose all the chivalry of our order. No— no, 
Macaire— do not be a fool; but name the night, 
and let us sett!e the plan. We shall not have quite 
such an easy job as we did in the Conctergerie ; but 
we will not be defeated for all that There's not a 
gaol in Europe out of which a daring fellow may 
not get if he chooses." 

" At all events," said Macaire, by way of silencing 
his friend relative to the proposed scheme, " I am 
determined to await my trial first If I am con. 
demned, it will then be time for me to adopt the 
desperate and last resource you allude to." 

"As you like!" ejaculated Martigny. "I shall 
leave you now ; and, if I do not hear from you 
before the trial, by means of the baker, I shall call 
again the day after it : for you may make up your 
mind to be condemned to have your head cut off 
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However— you know where there are some brave 
boys to assist you." 

Martigny did not wait for a reply j but took his 
leave considerably disgusted at the seriousness of 
Macaire's tone, and the sudden reserve of his man- 
ners. 

At length the day, destined for the trial of Ro- 
bert Macaire, arrived. 

His name stood first upon the list ; and he was 
compelled to rise at an early hour to prepare for 
the sad ceremony. 

His advocate had passed the best portion of the 
preceding day with him, and had read over the notes 
and memoranda he had collected for the defence. 
Macaire, although a slight hope animated his soul, 
was a prey to the most acute suspense ; and often 
and often did ho wish that the fatal ordeal was 
; past. 

I He rose early, we said ; and he prayed long- and 
fervently in his cell ere he partook of the meal that 
. was provided for him. 

| At nine the municipal guards arrived to conduct 
; him to the Palace of Justice. 
| When they reached the lobby of the prison, at 
the gate of which a haokney-coach was standing, 
in compliance with his wishes, to convey him and 
the police-officers to the tribunal, there was a delay 
of a few minutes in consequence of the turnkeys 
being compelled to back aud countersign the war- 
rants which had been issued by the Procureur de 
Roi* to order the governor of La Force to sur- 
render the person of the prisoner to take his trial. 
While these ceremonies were being fulfilled, 
Macaire glanced aroHnd him; and his eyes fell 
upon a small but thick volume that lay on a table 
in the lobby. He knew it to be the book of the 
Codes; and a sudden impulse prompted him to take 
it in his hand. 

He opened it at the page containing the enact- 
ments which referred to his own case ; and a chill 
passed over his frame, as he read the decrees which 
would probably condemn him to death. 

" Every murder, committed with premeditation, or 
resulting from a plot and ambuscade," says one of 
the articles* of the Penal Code, " is qualified by 
the name of assassination !* 

Macaire cast his eyes a little farther on, and read 
as follows :— 

"Everyone, who shall be found guilty of assas- 
sination, parricide, infanticide, or poisoning, shall be 
punished with death."X 

His glance mechanically followed the several 
articles of the section which succeeded this one ; and 
his attention was once more especially attracted to- 
wards a paragraph that referred to his case :— 
| " Murder shall be punished by death, when it shall 
| have preceded, accompanied, or followed another 
; crime or act of turpitude. In every other case he 
who is guilty of murder shall he sentenced to the 
galleys for lijk. n % 

Macaire saw that if he were found guilty, nothing 
but his death could expiate his crime. The deed 
of murder would be coupled with those of preme- 
ditation and robbery ; and thus even the article 
which spared the life of the assassin in certain cases, 
and only consigned him to incarceration and hard 



• King's Procurator, or Public Accuser. 

f Sect. I. chap. I. Tit. II. Article 296. 

X Ibid. Article 302. § Ibid. Article 304. 



labour for the remainder of his days, could not be 
applied to him. 

He had been guilty of mnrder with premedita- 
tion and plot; aud, to the enormity of this com- 
pound crime, he had added that of robbery : if he 
were found guilty, nothing could save him from the 
scaffold ! His case was not embraced by the lenient 
provision of the law ; and his only hope was in the 
nature of his defence, and the abilities of bis ad- 
vocate. 

Throwing the Codes, with a sentiment of the 
most unmitigated disgust, upon the table where he 
had fouud the volume, Macaire prepared to accom- 
pany the municipal guards, who had now fulfilled 
the necessary ceremonials with the governor. 

The door of the vehicle was opened— Macaire 
stepped in— and the soldier, who entered it last, 
said to the driver— '« To the Palace of Justice P 

The coachman whipped his horses— and the car- 
riage rolled away from the door of the prison. 

In a short time, the hackney-coach stopped at 
the back entrance to the Palace of Justice. Ma- 
caire descended the steps with firmness ; and ac- 
companied his guards towards the flight of stain, 
leading to the great Hall of Lost Footsteps. 



CHAPTER XLIII. 

THE FIRST DAY OF THE TRIAL. 

From the great hall of the Palace of Justice, opened 
the various tribunals of the Courts of Cassation,. 
Exchequer, Correctional Police, the Assizes, and 
the Royal Court.* 

The hall itself, which is denominated the " Hall 
of Lost Footsteps," is about two hundred and 
thirty feet long, and ninety broad. It consists of 
two vast parallel naves, the ceilings of which are 
vaulted; and these naves are divided by a hand- 
some row of arcades, and are lighted by large semi- 
circular windows at their extremities. On each 
side of the hall are the doors opening into the vari- 
ous Courts of Justice, the private rooms of the 
judges, and the offices of the counsel for the 
crown. 

In one particular spot sits a scrivener, who has 
retained that post for many years, and whose occu- 
pation is to write letters or copy documents for 
any one who may choose to employ him. Beneath 
the Hall of Lost Footsteps, is another apartment 
of corresponding dimensions, and built iu the an- 
cient Gothic style. History attaches considerable 
interest to this second hall. It was there that the 
ancient monarchs of France were accustomed to 
receive ambassadors, and give their grand national 
entertainments. But those days of despotic splen- 
dour have passed ; and Republicanism has intro- 
duced changes which have entirely annihilated the 
remnants of feudal magnificence and King-craft in 
regenerated France. 

Macaire, accompanied by the two guards, crossed 
the great Hall of Lost Footsteps, and proceeded 
to the tribunal in which he was to be tried. 

A vast conoourse of people had assembled in the 
hall and in the court itself, as the newspapers had 
intimated that the formidable Robert Macaire was 
to appear before the Criminal Judges on that day. 

* Now called the National Court, there being (thank 
God !) nothing " royal*' left in France. 
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But our hero glanced neither to the right nor to the 
left ; nor did he hang down his head. A calm com- 
posure reigned in his countenance ; and he did not 
even seem to he aware that he was the object of such 
universal attention. 

He was dressed in plain but neat attire ; and the 
characteristic red neckcloth, which he usually wore, 
was exchanged for a black one. 

He did not attempt to veil his face from the eyes 
of his Judges : he had made up his mind how to 
act; and was resolved to meet his fate calmly, what* 
ever it might be. 

The municipal guards conducted him to a seat in 
the dock, which was on the left hand of the platform 
where the as yet unoccupied benches and desks of 
the Judges were placed. 

Opposite to him, on the other side of the spacious 
hall, was the box destined for the Jury. 

Beneath the desks of the Judges, at a table slightly 
raised upon a dais, sate the clerks of the court ; and 
in the centre of the spacious apartment were the 
inclosed seats reserved for the barristers. 

In another compartment, near the place where the 
prisoner stood, and raised almost to a level with the 
platform destined for the Judges, sate the Sling's 
Procurator. 

As the clock of the Palace of Justice struck the 
hour of nine, the President, and four other Judges 
entered the court, and took their places, the superior 
functionary occupying the central desk. The usher 
of the court then called for silence ; and the names 
of the Jury were read by one of the clerks. 

A list of those who were likely to be impanelled 
had already been sent to Macaire and his counsel 
some days previously. 

When the names of the first twelve individuals 
who stood upon the list of jurors were called, and an 
affirmative answered to every question of whether 
each was present, those twelve arbitrators of the life 
and death of a fellow-creature were ushered into the 
box allotted to them : and the President demanded 
of Macaire's counsel if he had an objection to make 
against any of those who had been thus chosen. 

M. de Montalt replied in the negative ; and the 
President then ordered the superior clerk of the court 
to read the indictment 

With this document the reader is already ac- 
quainted : it will therefore be useless to recapitulate 
its contents. Suffice it to say that the concluding pa- 
ragraphs produced a considerable sensation amongst 
the audience, every member of whom considered 
Macaire's doom as already sealed, even before the 
chanees of the trial. 

The prisoner himself was allowed to be seated 
while the indictment was being read by the clerk. 

As soon as this paper was brought to a conclusion, 
the usher once more called for silence in the court ; 
and the President then commenced the usual strain 
of interrogatory to the prisoner. 

" What is your name ?" demanded the President 

"Robert Macaire," replied the accused in a firm 
tone of voice, but with a respectful manner. 

" Of what profession are you V* 

"My father brought me up for the church; but, 
Ht his death, I resigned all thoughts of an ecclesi- 
astical life, and have since pursued many vocations." 

" What is your age?" inquired the chief judge. 

" Forty-one," was the response. 

• Where were you in the year 1829 V 

"Chiefly in France." 



" Were you in France in the month of May of 
that year ?" 

"I was in France during a portion of that 
month." 

" Where were you on the 25th of that month, ia 
the year 1829?" 

"Sir, I cannot permit my client to answer that 
question," hastily exclaimed the prisoner's counsel 
" He has already said enough to admit and establish 
his identity with the individual who is known as 
Robert Macaire ; and if you put such a question as 
this last one to him, you may as well ask him if he 
be the murderer of Henry Stanmoreatonce. Should 
he reply to your question, he will either ad nit that 
he was in the vicinity of Chambreuil wood during 
the day specified, or he will deny it If he admit 
the fact, his reply as evidence is useless, because no 
prisoner can criminate himself; and if he deny it, 
your question will have been equally useless." 

" I must nevertheless insist upon the question 
being put and answered," said the King's Procurator. 
, An argument was about to commence between 
the public minister and M. de Montalt, when the 
Presideiit spoke as follows : — 

"Since there is a doubt relative to the propriety of 
the question, I shall give the prisoner the benefit of 
it, and waive that part of the interrogatory. Pri- 
soner," continued the President, turning towards Ma 
caire, " were you the individual who called at the 
house of the money-changer in the Rue de Seine, 
on the morning of the 26th of May, 1829?" 

" I was," answered Macaire. 

° Did you change any notes of the Bank of France 
there?" demanded the President 

" I did," returned Macaire. 

" How many ? and to what amount?" 

"I exchanged fifty notes, each of a thousand 
francs," was the reply. 

" Do you recollect the number of the notes ?" 

"I do not." 

" Should you remember them, or any of them, if 
the list were read to you?" demanded the Presi- 
dent. 

" I do not think that I should," answered the pri- 
soner. 

" How did you become possessed of those notes ?" 
was the next query. 

" I shall decline answering the question," returned 
Macaire, in a firm but respectful tone. 

" This silence, prisoner, is not in your favour," ob- 
served the President " Were you acquainted with 
Henry Stanmore ?" 

" It is my duty to inform the court," cried M. de 
Montalt, rising, "that we shall refuse to answer any 
more questions. If we were culpable, we could not 
admit our guilt; and although appearances may be 
against us, we will not seek to establish our innocence 
by falsehoods. With these alternatives in view, we 
shall not reply to any additional interrogatory." 

" If such be the determination of the prisoner, you 
may at once commence the examination of the wit- 
nesses for the prosecution," said the President, ad- 
dressing himself to the King's Procurator. 

The public minister rose and called Charles Stan- 
more. 

The young man stepped into the witness-box, 
without condescending to cast a single glance to- 
wards Macaire ; and awaited the examination of the 
King's Procurator with the firmness of one who ha 
commenced a disagreeable duty, which he has, how 
Digitized by VjU ^tl 
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ever, resolved to accomplish. It is not necessary to 
recapitulate the nature of his evidence : the reader 
is already fully acquainted with the various disco- 
veries, and their separate stages, made by Charles 
Stanmore, relative to his father's murder. Suffice it 
to say, that his testimony fully supported the indict- 
ment, and that he gave his replies in a calm and col- 
lected manner, which showed that, in undertaking 
his unpleasant task of bringing Macaire before a 
tribunal of justice, he was only performing a duty 
that he felt he owed to the memory of his sire, and 
to society at large. 

M. de Montalt cross-examined Stanmore severely, 
in order to show that he had not discovered any cer- 
tain and substantive trace of a human body having 
been concealed in the heap of earth which the aper- 
ture in the cottage-wainscot had laid bare ; and that 
Marguerite had not admitted to him the names of 
any of her accomplices in the dreadful deed. When 
questioned upon this latter subject, Stanmore replied 
as follows : — 

* My feelings were of such a nature, and my brain 
was so tortured by the idea that the accomplice of 
the murderers of my father was in my presence, that 
I did not think of patting these interrogatories to 
her. When I was sufficiently recovered to question 
her upon this head, she persisted in her refusal to 
reply to me." 

The next witness whom -the King's Procurator 
called was Stanmore's uncle. Mr. Buss, who had 
come from England expressly to be present at the 
trial, corroborated all that had been stated in the in- 
dictment in connexion with his name ; and his evi- 
dence was not shaken by a severe cross-examination 
which only succeeded in throwing the little old gen- 
tleman into a violent passion. 

The third witness for the prosecution was the land- 
lord of the Hotel d'Amboise, who brought his books 
with him into court, and confirmed those particulars 
in the indictment which related to the arrival and de- 
parture of Henry Stanmore, on the 14th and 25th of 
May respectively. 

M. de Montalt refused to examine this witness; 
and the clerk of the court then called for Madame 
Bertrand, in obedience to the directions of the Public 
Accuser. 

The poor creature, who was in deep mourning, was 
supported in her progress towards the box by two 
of the officers of the tribunal ; and for some minutes 
she was too deeply convulsed with grief to answer a 
question. The King's Procurator allowed her suffi- 
cient time to recover herself; and then commenced 
a series of interrogatories, the object of which was 
to prove that Bertrand was Macaire's companion on 
all occasions at the period when the murder was al- 
leged to have been committed; that he had presented 
her with the watch-guard, which was produced in 
court, about the middle of the year 1829— for the old 
woman could not call to mind the precise date; and 
that about the same epoch he on several occasions 
supplied her with money, of which he then appeared 
to possess a considerable quantity. 

M. de Montalt saw that he could not shake the 
testimony of the old woman, and cut short the cross- 
examination which he had commenced, with the 
generous view of sparing the bereaved parent's feel- 
ings. 

The clerk from the Bank of France, who was 
charged with the superintendence of a particular 
office for the exchange of moneys, was now sum- 



moned to the witness-box. He attended with his 
books, and proved the numbers of the notes delivered 
to an individual on the 23rd of May, 1829. The 
sum exactly corresponded with that mentioned by 
Mr. Buss; and there had not been two entries of the 
same amount made upon that particular day. 

The money-changer of the Rue de Seine was then 
called, and his evidence established that paragraph in 
the indictment which was coupled with his name. 

"Do you know the prisoner?" asked the Presi- 
dent, when the King's Procurator had examined this 
witness. 

" I do," returned the man. 

" Who is he ?" asked the chief judge. 

"The same individual who changed the notes in 
question at my bouse, on the morning of the 26th of 
May, of the year 1829," was the reply. 

M Do you remember every one who changes money 
at your house?* inquired M. de Montalt, ironi- 
cally. 

" No, I do not," returned Jacques Leroy : * but 
there was so peculiar an expression of countenance 
about this man, that I could not help observing 
him." 

44 Had you ever seen him before ?" continued Ma- 
caire's counsel. 

- Never." 

" Have you ever seen him since the 26th of May 
1829, until to-day r 

The money-changer again replied in the negative' 

M Is he at all altered since that period ?" demanded 
M. de Montalt 

M Yes— be is paler, and less stout in person." 

" You may stand down," said Macaire's counsel. 

The last witness for the prosecution was now sum- 
moned to the box. He was the landlord of the vil- 
lage-inn where Stanmore had stopped upon two oc- 
casions. His evidence corroborated the particulars, 
relative to the arrival of the traveller and Macaire 
and Bertrand at his house, which were detailed in the 
indictment; but not a question was put to him by 
the public minister relative to a description of the 
traveller's person. Of this circumstance M. de 
Montalt took advantage in his cross-examination. 

" Witness," said the learned counsel for the de- 
fence, " you seem to have a wonderful memory in 
respect to some matters : perhaps you can answer me 
a few questions relative to a subject of a coeval date. 
What kind of a man was this traveller, who arrived 
on horseback at your house f* 

" I cannot say that I have the slightest recollection 
of his personal appearance," was the reply. 

" And yet you have just given an accurate descrip- 
tion of the person of the prisoner's friend f said the 
counsel. 

" I noticed both the prisoner and his friend par* 
ticularly," returned the landlord : H because I wss 
determined to remember those who endeavoured to 
do me an injury." 

"The traveller did you an injury by leaving your 
house," exclaimed the counsel with a glance towards 
the jury : " and yet, by a strange coincidence, the 
observations you made upon the occasion are only 
calculated to suit the arguments for the prosecution. 
Now— tell me the truth : was this traveller a tall or 
a short man ?" 

" I really can answer no question in this respect 
The prisoner and bis friend sate in such a manner 
that I could examine their countenances from the 
wiudow of a door leading to my private apartment j 
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vhereas the traveller's back was turned towards 
me." 

M. de Montalt asked a few more questions with 
the view of throwing discredit upon the testimony 
of this witness; and when he had done, the King's 
Procurator declared that the case for the prosecu- 
tion was closed. 

It had been generally rumoured that there were 
no witnesses for the defence ; and hitherto the trial 
had gone so completely against the interests of 
Macaire, that the audience imagined the Public 
Accuser had only to sustain the weight of the tes- 
timony given by the witnesses already called, to 
defeat any rejoinder made by M. de Montalt, and 
to procure an immediate conviction. 

Macaire entertained the same opinion; and was 
calmly resigning himself to his fate, when a singu- 
lar turn was given to the nature of the proceedings. 

a The ease for the prosecution is terminated,'* 
said the President, addressing himself to M. de 
Montalt • Have you any witnesses to summon?" 

«* 1 have," was the reply. 

This answer produced an extraordinary sensa- 
tion In the court ; and the prisoner himself seemed 
at a loss to explain the meaning of his counsel's 
behaviour. 

But M. de Montalt made a sign to him, to request 
him to curb his impatience ; and with a smile of 
partial triumph, called for his witness. The name 
did not reach the ears of Macaire : but the moment 
an individual beautifully dressed, and wearing a 
profusion of jewellery about his person, stepped 
into the witness-box, he could scarcely prevent 
himself from uttering an exclamation of surprise 
when he recognised his late friend, Mr. Octavius 
Lindsay ! 

He, however, concealed his emotions, and awaited 
in breathless suspense the commencement of this 
gentleman's examination. 

But if he were astonished at the sadden appa- 
rition of the accomplished English adventurer in 
that court, how greatly was his surprise excited 
when Mr. Octavius Lindsay, with the greatest cool- 
ness in the world, gave his evidence in the follow- 
ing manner by the assistance of an interpreter. 

" What is your name ?' asked M. de Montalt. 

"Octavius Lindsay," was the reply; and the 
witness played in a finnikin manner with his superb 
watch-guard. 

* What are you T 

"A gentleman of independent fortune, I rather 
fancy." 

* Where do you reside ?" 

" In London habitually— of which I am a native. 
But I have a country seat in Somersetshire— a 
shooting-box in Essex— and another town-house 
in Leg-of- Mutton Lane." 

"You have been acquainted with the prisoner 
for some time, 1 believe T* continued M. de Mon- 
talt. 

M l have known him for about ten years and a 
half," replied Mr. Octavius Lindsay, with the most 
unblushing effrontery. 

" Where did you first meet him?" 

* In England." 

* Tou have never seen him in France, I believe ?" 
"This is my first visit to France," said Mr. 

Lindsay. " I only arrived last night ; and the pri- 
soner did not see me. Indeed he could only have 
beard of my arrival through you.* 



"What motives induced you to pay this visit 
to France T 

"The English newspapers informed me of the 
capture of the notorious Robert Macaire, and of 
his approaching trial for murder. Certain details, 
coupled with those statements, convinced me that 
the individual, whom I had known for years and 
esteemed as a friend, by another name, was no 
other than Macaire. 1 naturally experienced the 
deepest disgust at the cheat practised upon me by 
him ; although I never saw anything in his conduct, 
during that long period, to excite my suspicions or 
my fears with regard to his honesty. I should 
have however cast off all ideas of farther inter- 
course with him, had not a sense of duty compelled 
me to hasten to Paris, for the purpose of giving my 
evidence in a matter where a fellow-creature's life is 
concerned. Those are the motives which have 
brought me hither upon this occasion." \ 

« You have been acquainted with the prisoner 
for upwards of teu years," resumed the counsel for 
the defence. "Has he ever stayed with you in 
your own house, as your guest 7* 

** Upon several occasions," was the answer. 

« Where r asked M. de Montalt 

M At Union-house, which is my principal town 
residence," replied Mr. Octavius Lindsay. 

"Did he pay you a visit in London five years 
ago?" 

« He did." 

M In what month ?" demanded the counsel 

" In the month of May, 1829," was the answer. 

" Was he at your house on the 25th and 26th of 
May, 1829?" 

" He was," replied Mr. Octavius Lindsay, in a firm 
tone of voice. 

A murmur of astonishment arose amongst the 
audience, and the jurors exchanged looks of surprise. 

The King's Procurator was struck absolutely 
speechless ; and the judges whispered with each 
other. 

M. de Montalt cast a glance of placid satisfaction 
towards Macaire, who sate gazing upon Mr. Octavius 
Lindsay with the most unfeigned admiration and 
wonder. The admiration was excited by this generous 
conduct on the part of that individual ; and, although 
Macaire would have shrunk from suborning perjury 
even to save his own life— so altered was his disposi- 
tion—he nevertheless suffered a ray of hope to 
penetrate into his mind and cheer the inmost recesses 
of his heart with its genial influence. 

Life is dear to all,— and Macaire clung to ex- 
istence, because he was anxious to fulfil the last 
wishes of her who had loved him so tenderly ! 

It was now six o'clock in the evening, and the 
lamps of the court had been lighted for some time. ! 
Candles had also been placed by the ushers upon 
the desks of the judges, the King's Procurator, and \ 
the clerks, and on the tables of the barristers. 

The President accordingly ordered the trial to be 
adjourned until the following day ; and the spectators 
separated to their respective dwellings under the 
conviction that Macaire would be acquitted | 

The prisoner himself was conducted back to La 
Force ; and he passed a restless night : for his mind 
was strangely agitated by conflicting hopes and fears. 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 

THE SECOND DAT OF THE TRIAL. 

On the following morning the court was, if possible, 
more crowded than it had been on the preceding day ; 
and the place allotted to the barristers was filled by 
practitioners at that tribunal, who had been attracted 
by the singularity of the proceedings which con- 
cluded the first day's trial. 

The newspapers had given a most elaborate report 
of the case; and public curiosity was strangely ex* 
cited to ascertain the result likely to attend the ap- 
pearance of so important a witness as he who had 
given his testimony in favour of Macaire, 

That one man should thus contradict the asser- 
tions of a host of witnesses, and prove an alibi with 
respect to the accused, in the face of the evidence of 
the money-changer and the landlord of the village- 
inn, was, to say the least, extraordinary : but there 
was an air of such sincerity and truth about the tes- 
*imony of Mr. Lindsay, and his appearance was so 
respectable, that the audience deemed him as fully 
entitled to belief as those witnesses whom the public 
prosecutor had placed in the box. 

When the judges had once more taken their seats, 
and the prisoner was conducted to the post which he 
had occupied on the preceding day, Mr. Octavius 

Lindsay was again summoned to the witness-box. 
" You say that the prisoner was youi guest, at your 

louse in London, upon the 25th and 26th of May, 

«82^r said M. de Montait, resuming the examina- 

ion of his witness. 

- I do," replied that gentleman, 

- On what day did he arrive at your house ?" 
• On the 16th of that month," returned Mr. Lind- 
say, referring to a pocket-book. 

- And when did he leave you T* 
-On the 29th." 
-How are you enabled to be so particular in 

respect to the dates ?" inquired M. de Montait 

- Because J am in the habit of keeping memoranda 
of all events of that kind; and this is my pocket- 
book for the year 1829, which contains notes of the 
dates and incidents I have mentioned." 

- Upon what terms of friendship were you and the 
prisoner at that period ?" 

- Most intimate," replied Mr. Lindsay : "but " 

* Proceed," said the prisoner's counsel : - 1 see that 

foil have only anticipated my next question." 

- I was about to observe that circumstances are 
now cnanged," continued Mr. Lindsay : " and that, 
vere I to meet him in after life— supposing he be 
acquitted from the present accusation — I could 
not recognise him as a friend, nor even as an 
acquaintance." 

'« I have no more questions to put to this wit- 
ness," said the counsel for the accused, resuming 
his seat 

The King's Procurator rose to cross-examine Mr. 
Lindsay, who maintained a calmness of demeanour 
and an air of sincerity which evidently made a deep 
impression upon the jury. 

- You are a gentleman of some property, I should 
imagine ?" said the public minister. 

" I possess a competency," was the answer. 

- Have you any friends in Paris?" 
-None," returned Mr. Lindsay: M I before said 

that this was my first visit to France." 



-There are many rich and respectable English 
families residing in Paris," resumed the King's 
Procurator: -are you not acquainted with any of 
them!" 

- 1 cannot answer that question, as I know not the 
names of any of those families." 

- Cast your eye over this list, which I succeeded 
in obtaining last night from the English Ambas- 
sador: and tell me if you be acquainted with any 
families bearing these names ?" 

The public functionary handed a paper to an 
officer of the court, who presented it to Mr. Lindsay. 
This gentleman appeared to scan the category of 
names with the gravest attention, and occasionally to 
reflect as he proceeded. 

He at length laid aside the paper, saying, - 1 do 
not think that I am acquainted with any one of those 
names. But if you wish for references ut London, 1 
can give them with ease. There's my Lord Fitz- 
gerald of Cavendish Square — the Marquis of 
Burlington at Arcade House— Sir William Bazaar 
of Lowther Passage— The Duke of Dean Street 
Soho Mansion — and Sir Bingo Biggins, the retired 
pork-butcher of Wapping." 

- Thank you for the list— but there is no time to 
write to any of your London friends," said the Pro- 
curator. -Now listen to me, sir. You came to 
Paris with the view of discharging that which you 
considered a duty towards a man whose life was in 
danger?" 

- 1 did," was the answer. 

-And you were aware that you would be placed 
in a witness-box, by the counsel for the prisoner, to 
establish an aWri?* 

- 1 certainly suspected that such a task would be 
imposed upon me, as I was resolved to tell the 
truth." 

-And, as a man of education and of the world, 
you knew that a great deal of importance would be 
attached to your testimony." 

- The importance which belongs to truth, when 
this truth is told in a case involving life and death." 

- You have doubtless, then, provided yourself with 
references for respectability to persons of repute in 
this city ?" observed the King's Procurator. 

- 1 have before said that I know no one," re urned 
Mr. Lindsay, - who resides in Paris." 

- You have no means of assuring the court that 
you are what you represent yourself to be ?" 

- 1 have a passport, and a letter of credit upon a 
banker for a considerable sum. I arrived in my own 
carriage, accompanied by a servant, who can give 
you any information you require concerning me." 

- The passport and letter of credit are useless is 
this case," said the King's Procurator. - One ques- 
tion more— and you may sit down. Did you not 
think, when you left England to come to Paris upon 
this errand, that some documents or evidence, to 
establish your respectability would be required ?" 

- My mind was so bent upon discharging a pain 
ful duty, that I had no time for reflection. As r 
was, I had only a sufficient interval to reach Paris, 
late on the evening before the trial, when I imme- 
diately repaired to the house of the gentleman whom 
the public prints designated as the counsel retained 
for the accused." 

- You may sit down," said the King's Advocate 
with a triumphant smile. 

A murmur of disappointment expressed the regret 
I of the audience at the failure of the prisoner's wit- 




nees to satisfy the court with respect to himself ; 
and M. de Montalfs countenance was for a moment 
overclouded. 

The spectators are invariably incline 1 towards the 
prisoner, be he never so great a miscreant, when his 
life is endangered— because there is an instinctive 
hatred in the popular mind against the barbarian 
punishment of death;— and therefore, upon this 
occasion, every one was disappointed at the result of 
f»n examination which had promised, in the begin- 
ning, to give so important a turn to the proceedings. 

Macaire himself saw all the fabric of his lately- 
created hopes totally destroyed. 

The King's Procurator now rose to support the 
mass of the evidence collected against the prisoner. 
He began by declaring that it was a painful duty 
entailed by his professional situation upon him, to 
demand the life of a fellow creature ; but that in the 
present case, the prisoner was of so determined and 
desperate a character — had so long been untavour- 
19 



abiy known to the police of France— had already 
been condemned by minor tribunals to petty punish* 
nxnits on several occasions — and had at length ap- 
peared, at that bar, charged with a crime of so black 
a dye, that he (the public prosecutor) felt it his 
bounden duty to leave no stone unturned, consis- 
tently with honour and justice, to obtain a conviction 
in this respect The jury had afforded a patient 
hearing to the witnesses for the prosecution ; and he 
thought that nothing could be more conclusive than 
their evidence. Charles Stanmore, the son of the 
deceased, had used the most gigantic exertions to 
discover his father's fate ; and he had almost traced 
the prisoner step by step in the road leading to and 
from the crime. In other words, the prisoner was 
proved by the evidence of the landlord to have met 
a traveller, whom every circumstance proved to hav» 
been the unfortunate Henry Stanmore, in-a village 
only three miles distant from the seat of crim* 
That seat of crime was the haunt of Macaire anU 
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Ms accomplices— « fact proved by Madame Ber- 
trand. This traveller was induced to quit an inn 
where he had ordered a bed, and to accompany Ma- 
caire and Bertrand to a cottage " where he could be 
provided wiih better and cheaper accommodation? 
Those were the words of the prisoner ; and that was 
the inducement held out to him whom the prisoner 
and his accomplice had marked as their victim. 
Was it not easy to perceive (asked the public minis- 
ter) the underplot of the entire drama ? The unfor- 
tunate traveller was allured to the cottage, and mur- 
dered — a fact established by the confession of Mar- 
guerite, one of the accomplices, and made known to 
the jury through the unquestionable evidence of 
Charles Stanmore. On the following morning 
Macaire changed a number of notes, which were 
proved to have belonged to Henry Stanmore. Could 
the jury disbelieve the evidence of the money- 
changer, who was a respectable man, well known, 
and who had references to give those who wished for 
arguments relative to his honour, more palpable than 
mere assertions ? Then Bertrand, who was proved 
by the landlord to have been Macaire's companion 
on the night of the 25th of May — the night on which 
the murder was committed, — Bertrand actually re- 
tained in his possession two articles that had been 
tl>e property of the deceased. He was also well sup- 
plied with money at that period. What evidence 
could be more conclusive than this? (demanded the 
King's Procurator.) The identity of the traveller 
with Henry Stanmore was proved by the landlord of 
the Hotel d* Amboise ; by the fact of his possessing 
articles which his son recognised the moment he saw 
them ; by the testimony of Mr. Buss ; and by the 
circumstance of his having about him, when he was 
assassinated, the notes identified by the clerk in the 
Bank of France— those notes which Mr. Buss had 
seen in his hands, and the same which passed 
through the hands of Macaire. If the landlord did 
not recollect the personal characteristics of the 
traveller who stopped at his inn, he had given a most 
satisfactory reason for this deficiency in his memory. 
There was therefore no doubt that Henry Stanmore 
was the traveller who left the Hotel d'Amboise with 
a large sum in bank notes— that he was the same 
who stopped at the village inn — and that he was 
the one whom the woman Marguerite confessed to 
have been murdered in her cottage. The same evi- 
dence pointed to Macaire as one of the assassins : or 
else, why had he refused to account for the manner 
in which the bank notes, possessed by the murdered 
man, found their way into his* hands ? 

The King's Procurator paused for a moment to 
gather breath. 

While be bad been speaking, a pin might have 
been heard, had it fallen to the ground in that hall. 
Men's breath seemed absolutely suspended; and 
universal attention was paid to the words of the pub- 
lic functionary. 

Macaire gave himself up for lost, and meditated 
upon an approaching fate which he felt to be certain. 
As he thought of his deceased wife, large tears 
trickled down his cheeks ! 

The King's Procurator resumed his speech, by call- 
ing the attention of the jury to the ridiculous attempt 
at establishing an alibi, which had been set up by the 
ooposite party. Was it possible to suppose that a 
man, who seemed to have suddenly sprung out of the 
earth — whom no one knew, and who knew no one — 
who spoke of his country and town- houses with the 



air of a person of consequence, and who had cot 
even been able to procure a single letter of intro- 
duction to any respectable family, English or French, 
residing in Paris— and who did not even know by 
name a solitary fellow-countryman then living in the 
French capital, — was the testimony of such an indivi- 
dual to be believed in preference to the assertions of 
established housekeepers, such as the landlord of the 
village inn and the money-changer ? Of course not 
The brain of this Mr. Lindsay must have been as 
murky as the clouds that he seemed to have dropped 
from (remarked the public minister), to have imagined 
that any one who chooses to step forward in a court 
of justice must necessarily receive implicit confidence 
The fact was preposterous; and he (the King's Pro- 
curator) was not decided whether he should not 
apply to the proper authorities to detain this Mr. 
Lindsay in custody until inquiries could be made in 
London with regard to him. It therefore only re- 
mained for him now to fulfil that painful duty to 
which he had before adverted, and to demand in the 
name of the King, and according to the terms of the 
three hundredth and second Article of the First 
Section of the First Chapter of the Second Title of 
the Penal Code, that the criminal should be doomed 
to decapitation upon the scaffold of the guillotine. 

The Procureur du Roi seated himself amidst a 
death-like silence, which remained unbroken for some 
moments. 

Then a low agitation amongst the audience, as if 
they only began to breathe freely after a few minutes' 
rest, announced that the vast mass of people which 
filled the benches at the lower end of the tribunal, 
possessed life and powers of motion. 

Macaire's tears fell upon his breast : but it was not 
the dread of death that called them forth ; — the 
fountains of his griefs were opened by the madden- 
ing idea that the last wishes of his wife would not, 
have a chance of being gratified. 

Numbers of individuals, who were anxious to hear 
the result of the trial, and who could not obtain an 
entrance into the court, on account of the pressure 
of the crowd, were waiting, full of curiosity and sus- 
pense, in the great Hall of Lost Footsteps; and, 
when they received the tidings by the officers of the 
court who passed to and fro, from time to time, of 
the able speech made by the King's Procurator, a 
murmur of sorrow echoed through the building, like 
the distant moaning of the waves on a winter's 
evening. 

Stanmore was amongst those who waited in the 
hall: for, as soon as he had descended from the 
witness-box on the preceding day, he had retired 
from the court, and on the following morning he had 
not entered it, because he was unwilling to appear, by 
his presence, to triumph over a fallen foe 

The Count de Moranval had not revealed to him 
the fact that Macaire and Roseville were the same 
person; and thus Blanche. was ignorant that the 
individual, whom her husband was pursuing to the 
death, was her late guardian. 

Nor had the Count himself ventured to the Palace 
of Justice during the trial ; he had heard with aston- 
ishment that Macaire was at length arrested ; and 
when Stanmore had requested him to accompany 
him to the court, the old general had steadily refused 
to be a witness of the fallen man's misfortunes. 

The speech of the public minister, although we 
have compressed it into a few words, occupied four 
hours ; and the second examination of Mr. Lindsay 
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had engaged the attention of the tribunal for upwards 
of two before the King's Procurator commenced. It 
was therefore nearly four o'clock in the afternoon 
when this functionary wound up with the terrible 
reclamation prescribed by the law. 

The President then adjourned the court until the 
following morning. 

Another night of misery and suspense awaited 
Macaire. He felt confident that his doom was sealed : 
but, until the fatal sentence should have been pro- 
nounced, there was still a faint hope; — and that hope 
was sufficient to create the most painful anxiety in 
his mind. 

When he was once more alone in his cell, he fell 
upon his knees, and implored the God to whom he 
had only lately prayed, to prolong his life, and allow 
him time for repentance. 

He clasped his hands together in bitter agony — 
dashed his forehead against the wall— and then beat 
his bosom with his clenched fist, under the impres- 
sion that corporeal chastisement is frequently the 
most effectual means of expressing contrition. 

By degrees he became more cool, and at length 
retired to bed. 

The morning dawned, gloomily and frowning, 
through the bars of his cell. 

He was cold ; and the air seemed to penetrate to 
his backbone. He was, however, compelled to rise, 
and await the arrival of the municipal guards, who 
were to conduct him for the last time to the Palace 
of Justice. 

The court was crowded si an early hour, it being 
ftuown that the speech for the defence would open 
the proceedings of the third day's trial, and that 
the verdict of the jury would probably be soon 
afterwards made known 

The general impression was that Macaire would 
be found guilty : but every one agreed that it would 
be impossible to jndge of the result until the line 
of argument adopted by M. de Montalt should 
have been developed. 

M. de Montalt's countenance was somewhat pale ; 
and his eyes were haggard. 

It was easy to perceive that he had sat up the 
best portion of the preceding night, to study his 
defence. 

He had an able and a formidable competitor in 
the public minister: and he had resolved to exert 
himself to the utmost in the cause of his client 

As soon as the judges had taken their seats, and 
the jury were admitted into their box, every eye 
was turned towards the prisoner's advocate. Even 
Macaire himself seemed to watch him with the 
deepest anxiety, although he had made up his mind 
that all the sophistry and argument in the universe 
could not save him. 

The usher did not call for silence on this occa- 
sion: not a murmur was heard throughout the 
court 
I Thai stillness was absolutely painful, and seemed 
' to procied from violent and unnatural exertions 
on the ; art of every one present to suppress the 
slight sounds of respiration. 
| M. do Montalt rose— drew his gown, by a me- 
chanical movement, closely around him— and be- 
gan the defence of Robert Macaire in a firm an J 
' imf ressive tone. 



CHAPTER XLV. 

THB THIRD DAT OP THB TBIA.L. 

" I nbed scarcely remind you, Gentlemen of the 
Jury," began M. de Montalt, " that you are called 
upon to decide the fate of a fellow-creature. It is 
an old scheme of legal advocates, who are com- 
pelled to speak in au untenable cause, to endeavour 
to secure the good-will of the jurors by compli- 
ments or flattery, or to enlist their sympathies in 
the favour of the accused by pathetic appeals 
to their hearts. But jurors should have no 
hearts : they should manifest no other intel- 
lectual quality than common sense. They must 
not suffer themselves to be induced, by the pre- 
vious actions of a man's life, to decide that he may 
also be criminal in the matter under their imme- 
diate notice ;— and this observation I am the more 
inclined to press, Gentlemen, upon your minds, be- 
cause the Public Procurator has insisted on a 
severe punishment for the accused, upon the plea 
of the former errors of his existence. I therefore 
implore you to forget the past, so far as it does not 
relate to the subject of the present trial, and to 
consider that you are arbitrating on the life of a 
man whose name or character you never heard 
until the day before yesterday. 

« Confident that this earnest solicitation will be 
attended to, I shall intrude no farther preliminary 
remarks upon your notice; but shall proceed to 
examine certain portions of the evidence of the 
witnesses whom the King's Procurator has intro- 
duced to your notice. 1 shall show you that in 
two material points this evidence is miserably de- 
fective—and that a gap remains to be filled up, 
which will afford an avenue for the escape of an 
innocent man, whom a strange combination of cir- 
cumstances has placed in the predicament of one 
accused of in atrocious crime. 

"The King's Procurator will be probably as- 
tonished when he hears me assert that I freely 
admit the truth of the evidence given by Charles 
Stanmore, in respect to that which especially re- 
lated to his own personal discoveries in his search 
after a clue to the fete of his father. I will also 
acknowledge the truth of the testimony given by 
the landlord of the Hotel d'Amboise, to establish 
the identity of the traveller, who left his house on 
horseback for Lyons, with the deceased Henry 
Stanmore; that of the uncle of the principal wit- 
ness, relative to the changing of the English money 
against French notes at the Bank of France : that 
of the clerk of the Bank of France ; and that also 
of Madame Bertrand relative to the conduct of her 
son, and the manner in which she became possessed 
of the watch-guard. All this I will admit : but this 
is not all the evidence adduced against the prisoner, 
because from this can you derive nothing to crimi- 
nate him. There is more behind : and it is to this 
that I am now about to call your attention 

"Let us begin with a circumstance connected 
with the evidence of Charles Stanmore. This 
young man admits that he did not see any indica- 
tion of a body having been buried in the aperture 
between the wainscotting and the wall of the cot- 
tage ; that he merely descried a mass of earth ; and 
that the woman set fire to the house before he was 
enabled to disturb that mass. And yet the public 
prosecutor takes it for granted that there vmu a 
9 y O 
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body concealed in that earth— that this body was 
the corse of a murdvred man— and that the mur- 
dered man was Henry Stanmore. Upon what, does 
he found this belief ? Upon the presumed contri- 
tion of a woman who confessed the deed to Charles 
Stanmore. Did that woman manifest any contri- 
tion by setting Are to the house that contained the 
evidence of her confession ? And what importance 
is to be attached to her tale, when we find her ac- 
complishing the crime of arson a few minutes after 
she had affected the deepest sentiments of repen- 
tance for her past enormities? Had she not ra- 
ther set her unwelcome visitor to work in a spot 
where she knew that his back would be turned to 
the scene of ber own operations, while she de- 
stroyed the dwelling which she had plundered after 
the seals of the authorities had been placed upon 
the doors ? Where, then, is the proof of a body 
having existed in that cottage ? Even if you find 
the prisoner guilty of the robbery of Henry Stan- 
more's money, you cannot assert that he murdered 
him whom be p'undered. It is even possible that 
this same Heury Stanmore may be living at the 
present moment. 

M You must also recollect that this woman Mar- 
guerite, in what the King's Procurator designates 
her confession, never asserted that Macaire was 
one of her accomplices. I should not be inclined 
to attach much importance to her declaration even 
if she had, for the reasons I have ere now related : 
but it is clear that she did not;— and thus the 
only species of witness who gives any testimony 
rd itive to the presumed fact of the assassination 
iiwlf, does not implicate the prisoner at the bar. 

| " While 1 am speaking of the inferences which 

; i he King's Procurator drew from the testimony of 
In-, witnesses, 1 may as well allude to that deduced 
from the evidence of Madame Bertrand. It may 
be true that Micaire and Bertrand were constant 
companion* at the period of which we are speaking : 
it may also be true that, if this robbery or assas- 
sination, or both, really took place, Bertrand may 
have been engaged in them, and thereby acquired 
possession of the pocket-book and chain. But 
you must not arbitrarily assert that Macaire was 
his accomplice because they were frequent com- 
panions. It may also be possible that Macaire 
was in ihe habit of visiting the cottage at Cham- 
breuil : but we require something more than mere 
assertion to prove that he was there on the night 
of the 25th of May. The inferences deduced by 
the public prosecutor are therefore totally devoid 
of foundation, and could not mislead the most 
shallow- minded individual. 

" I shall now call your attention to the evidence 
of the landlord of the village inn. This man de- 
clares that on the evening of the 25th of May, 
1829, a traveller upon horseback, totally unat- 
tended, arrived at his house and ordered a bed. 
But he gives no description of this traveller, and 
does not seem to have the slightest recollection 
concerning his personal appearance. He however 
minutely depicts the two individuals who entered 
bis tavern about the same time, and who became 
engaged in conversation with the traveller. Now, 
who shall dare assert that this traveller was Henry 
Stanmore ? Because a traveller on horseback left 
Paris on the 25th of May, and took the road to 
Xyons, and because we know this traveller, are we 

( to conclude that he must have been the one who 

I 



stopped at the landlord's bin ? Is it not possible 
that another traveller, proceeding in the same way, 
and at a short distance from the one whom we 
know, may have been the one who so stopped at 
that inn ? You may say that this would be a sin* 
gular coincidence : but 1 maintain that, in the vici- 
nity of a great city like this, the appearance of 
travellers in the same situation at the village inns 
of the environs must be a matter of almost hourly 
occurrence ;— and even if it were a coincidence, do 
not coincidences exist ? The supposition admits 
this ; and yet a man's life is to be taken away for 
a coincidence ! 

" Now, I. repeat that it is not proved that the 
traveller who stopped at the inn was Henry Stan- 
more. He might have been quite another and a 
different person. Supposing, then, that it was this 
other traveller who was murdered at the cottage, the 
indictment falls to the ground, because the indict- 
ment asserts that it was Henry Stanmore who was 
murdered at the cottage. Supposing, again, that 
Macaire and Bertrand robbed Henry Stanmore, and 
afterwards, in search of fresh booty, assassinated this 
other traveller \ then, also, the indictment falls to the 
ground, and the money-changer's evidence only 
proves a robbery. Marguerite knew not— or did not 
pretend to know— the name of the person whom she 
declared to have been assassinated in the cottage. I 
only ask you, then, Gentlemen of the Jury, to place 
two travellers upon that road in your imaginations ; 
and calculate to what cross purposes and mysteries 
this circumstance would lead. In this case, the in- 
dictment which charges us with murder, could never 
be sustained. 

"Let us proceed another step with our examina- 
tion of the exceptionable portion of the evidence* 
Even supposing that the traveller, who stopped at 
the cottage, was Henry Stanmore, what proof have 
we that Macaire was concerned in his murder t Any 
one of us who had been accidentally seated in the 
room of the village inn at the same time, and who 
entered into conversation with him, would have been 
as liable to suspicion as the prisoner, had he gone 
out together with Bertrand and the deceased. Might 
not Macaire have turned away in another direction ? 
—and might not Bertrand have perpetrated the deed 
(always supposing that murder has been really com- 
mitted in this instance) T But in this, as in all other 
points of view in which you place this most mys- 
terious affair, you must invariably recur to the inex- 
plicable doubt of whether there was a person mur- 
dered at all ;— and until something more satisfactory 
be told to us upon that head, we cannot bring our- 
selves to believe in the guilt of the prisoner. 

M I now pass on to the evidence of the money - 
changer. If you believe, Gentlemen of the Jury, 
that he really recollected the countenance of the 
prisoner, you must nevertheless remember that his 
testimony could only induce suspicion of, and go to j 
prove, a robbery, or the reception of stolen property I 
—and not a murder. That Macaire became pos- > 
sessed of those notes in an honest way, I do not for 
one moment mean to contend : but I will assert — 
and without fear of contradiction— that he need not 
have committed a murder to have procured them. If 
a murder were committed, Bertrand might have 
been the guilty accomplice of Marguerite and her 
husband ; and Macaire may have been intrusted with 
certain notes to change for money. He may not even 
have known how those notes were obtained : the '■ 
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truth may have been withheld from him. You may 
say that these are suppositions : but the inferences 
of the public prosecutor are also suppositions ; and 
I meet his line of argument with a similar system of 
reasoning ; because the matter admits of no certain 
and syllogistical course. Thit I can positively assert 
— that Macaire was totally unaware of the pocket- 
book being in the possession of Bertrand; and if he 
were thus ignorant in one circumstance, might he not 
have been similarly in the dark with regard to many 
others? 

M What a strange mass of evidence has the King's 
Procurator laid before you, Gentlemen of the Jury ! 
— what contradictions do we find in all its details I — 
what chasms to be filled up ! But none of these 
contradictions has the public minister vouchsafed to 
reconcile; and none of those chasms has he filled up ! 
Especially do I recal your attention to*the fact that 
the landlord does not identify the traveller with the 
individual whom the indictment accuses usef haying 
murdered. An accusation is concocted against the 
prisoner upon two presumptions — two suppositions 
—two assertions of the public functionary. The 
first is that the traveller and Henry Stanmore were 
identical ; and the latter is that Henry Stanmore was 
murdered in the cottage. He neither brings forward 
a single witness to prove that identity; nor does he 
summon a soul who saw the dead body, or who ever 
heard the dying cry of him whom he declares to have 
been slain! And yet he demands our condemnation 
for a murder which he does not prove I In sooth- 
it is well that he is a public minister : a simple bar- 
rister would have been laughed at for such a pro- 
ceeding — did men give way to their mirth in matters 
involving the fate of a fellow-creature. 

M Having thus exposed the glaring faults and in- 
accuracies of the indictment — the inefficient nature 
of the evidence — the danger of indulging in inferences 
— and the possibility of strange coincidences cal- 
culated to combine a mass of circumstantial, but 
really groundless, testimony against one man,— I 
shall now direct your attention, Gentlemen of the 
Jury, to the evidence of the witness who appeared in 
behalf of the prisoner at the bar. I must inform you 
that this individual arrived at my offices, the night 
before the trial, and gave me instructions to summon 
and question him in the way in which you saw me 
elicit his evidence. He appeared to me to be a gentle- 
man anxious to perform a duty which he owed to a fel- 
low-creature ; and the manner in which he spoke, led 
me to put implicit faith in the disinterestedness of his 
motives. That he was imprudent not to provide 
himself with letters of recommendation and refer- 
ence, is certain; but that he is to be considered in 
the light of a perjurer, and to stand the brunt of -a 
criminal prosecution for having given his testimony 
without any more substantial vouchers than his own 
word, is ridiculous. Many men are so confident in 
their own honour, that they do not anticipate the 
ehance of its being called in question ; and we may 
very easily believe that a gentleman of property, who 
has never meddled with law business in his life, may 
be totally unaware of the necessary forms and cere- 
monies required in a court of justice. This individual 
came to France in a manner becoming a gentleman : 
but, because he does not happen to be acquainted 
with one out of a few English families resident in 
Paris, total discredit is to be thrown upon his testi- 
mony. Gentlemen of the Jury, you well know that 
this inference is only drawn by the King's Procurator, 



to support a case which must fall to the ground if 
the testimony of my client's witness, Mr. Octavius 
Lindsay, be admitted. 

M I shall not intrude upon your time any longer : 
I leave the prisoner in your hands, convinced that, 
with the inefficient evidence against him, and the 
testimony of his witness, he is sure of an immediate 
Acquittal. Let the public minister prove that there 
was a body burnt amongst the ruins of the cottage, 
and identify the traveller with Henry Stanmore, and 
I shall then say that my client stands in a dangerous 
position— that is, when the testimony of Mr. Lindsay 
is put out of the question. But until the King's Ad- 
vocate shall have accomplished those aims, I do not 
dread the result of this investigation." 

M. de Montalt sank into his seat, exhausted with 
fatigue, as he brought this speech to a conclusion : 
and a report was immediately circulated amidst the 
crowd which thronged the great Hall of Lost Foot- 
steps, that Macaire would be acquitted through the 
talented oration of his counsel. 

The defence was received with a murmur of ap- 
plause by the spectators in the court ; and even 
Macaire himself had gathered courage as his advocate 
proceeded* 

Several of the old practitioners of that tribunal 
leant over their pews to shake the promising young 
counsel for the prisoner by the hand ; and it 
was evident that the opinions of the Jury were 
divided, from the gesticulations which accompanied 
the whispering that began amongst them as soon as 
M. de Montalt had terminated his defence. 

The President was about to commence summing 
up to the Jury, when the King's Procurator rose, and 
addressed him as follows :— 

M Sir, I confess that the line of reasoning adopted 
by the counsel for the defence is most ingenious, and 
creditable to any barrister, be his age or experience 
what it may ; and this admission I freely make, not- 
withstanding the occasional unjust and injurious 
allusion made by M. de Montalt to my own views of 
the case. The matter is not however entirely at rest , 
nor is it in a fit situation yet to be referred to the 
decision of the Jury. I claim the right of placing 
another witness in that box— a witness whom I coul d 
not place there before; and I of course admit the 
right of M. de Montalt to a rejoinder." 

M Counsel for the accused," exclaimed the President, 
M have you any objection to this arrangement pro- 
posed by the public minister ?" 

" So confident am I in obtaining that verdict which 
can alone do justice to my client," answered the 
young barrister, " that I do not hesitate to assent to 
the proposition." 

"Call Jean Moreau," said the King's Procura- 
tor. 

"Jean Moreau!" shouted the usher of the court 
in his stentorian voice. 

A breathless attention pervaded the judgment- 
hall, as a thin, pale-faced, pensive-looking, elderly 
gentleman, dressed in black, stepped into the witness- 
box. 

Macaire glanced at him, wondering what could be 
the nature of his evidence : but he did not remember 
to have ever beheld his countenance before. 

His suspense was evidently shared, although in a 
less acute degree, by every other individual in the 
court with the exception of the public prosecutor 
and the witness himself. 

M. de Montalt was likewise amazi 
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uneasy, at the fact of the King's Procurator summon- 
ing another individual to the box, there being appa- 
rently no possible point in the affair which any witness 
could now elucidate. 

"What is your name?" asked the public 
prosecutor. 

" Jean Moreau," was the answer. 

« What are you ?" 

u A chemist" 

M What are the properties of the ashes of organic 
human bodies, after a state of entire combustion V 
demanded the public minister. 

"The constituent parts of ashes," replied M. 
Moreau, "are subject to variations according to the 
different bodies from which they originate. Animal 
ashes—especially those caused by the bones— after 
calcination, retain the original texture of their source, 
and contain, in addition to lime, a peculiar acid which 
is denominated phosphoric." 

" Is it possible to distinguish and separate the ashes 
of human bones from those of wood ?" inquired the 
King's Advocate. 

" Wood ashes," returned the chemist, M are of quite 
a different quality from animal ashes, and can only 
be entirely purified from other substances by the pro- 
cess of crystallisation. Such distinction and sepa- 
ration as you name, are therefore easy." 

" You have lately put the experiment to the test, I 
believe ?" 

" I have," was the answer, while the most breathless 
curiosity prevailed throughout the court. 

u Where did you perform your experiment?" in- 
quired the King's Procurator. 

" On the site of a cottage lately destroyed by fire, 
near Chambreuil wood," responded M. Moreau. 

u When did this experiment take place ?" was the 
next question. 

"Yesterday," answered the chemist; and every 
breast remained upheaved with the suspended breath 
— so intense, so profound, so awe-inspiring was the 
interest that prevailed. 

" Under what circumstances did the experiment 
take place yesterday?" inquired the public func- 
tionary. 

M I proceeded to the spot which I have mentioned, 
according to the wish of yourself ; and I was accom- 
panied by two other chemists, and two police- agents 
as witnesses." 

" And did you succeed in testing the ashes of the 
ruins ?" 

" I did— after a considerable deal of difficulty." 

"What was the result?" inquired the public 
minister. 

" I discovered traces of human bones amongst the 
alkali of the wood," answered the chemist 

An exclamation of surprise and horror echoed 
from the audience. 

M. de Montalt turned pale, and his lips quivered : 
Macaire buried his face in his hands. 

** You may sit down," said the public functionary 
to the chemist : then addressing himself to the Jury, 
he added, " I saw, by the nature of M. de Montalt's 
cross-examination of Charles Stanmore, what line of 
argument he would adopt in his defence, and I was 
determined to be prepared for it But I could not 
obtain the necessary information in time for the 
speech which I delivered to you yesterday. You 
have now the statement of the chemist to remove one 
of my .earned opponent's objections. To the other 
—that which relates to the identity of the traveller, 



who stopped at the village inn, with Henry Staamore 
— I never attached much importance." 

The King's Advocate sate down ; and M. de Montalt 
rose to cross-examine the chemist 

He could not however shake the groundwork of his 
evidence ; and, having desired him to descend from 
the box, availed himself of his right of rejoinder in 
the defence of the prisoner. 

But he was no longer logical and consecutive in 
his arguments, as before. He introduced sophistry 
into his speech, and endeavoured to mislead and mys- 
tify the Jury by the frequency of his recurrence to 
the subject of the identity before alluded to. He 
was not listened to with the same breathless atten- 
tion as before; and he sate down, after another hour's 
oration, without having amended the cause of his 
client 

The President then proceeded to sum up the na- 
ture of the evidence to the Jury, 

He took an impartial and perspicuous view of the 
subject— arranged every tittle of testimony, for or 
against the prisoner, under its proper head— and pre- 
sented the matter to the Jury in a form totally 
divested of confusion and complexity. Unlike the 
partizan Judges in England, who are always in favour 
of the Government and the scaffold, he did not seem 
to thirst for the blood of the unhappy mia standing 
in the dock. 

When the summing up was concluded, the Jurors 
retired into their private room, where they delibe- 
rated for about three quarters of an hour. When 
they returned to the court, every eye was cast upon 
the foreman with the greatest anxiety. 

" Have you duly considered the verdict you are 
about to deliver to the court ?" inquired the Presi- 
dent 

" We have," answered the foreman. 

M Do you find the prisoner guilty or not guilty 
—Yes or No f asked the President 

« Jr>s— GUILTY !" was the appalling answer. 

Macaire was for a monent overcome by this an- 
nouncement: but his mind was relieved from the 
suspense that had tortured it, although that anxiety 
was now converted into a horrible conviction of the 
worst ;— and this certainty as to his fate enabled him 
to recover a demeanour of resignation and calmness, 
when the first emotion of anguish was past 

After a brief consultation with his colleagues on 
the bench the Presiding Judge de''vered the judg- 
ment of the court in the following terms:— 

" Seeing and considering that the prisoner has been 
found guilty of assassination, or murder with pre- 
meditation, as the crime is defined by the two hun- 
dred and ninety-sixth Article of the First Section ot 
the First Chapter of the Second Title of the Penal 
Code; and seeing and considering that the crime of 
assassination is ordered to be punished by death, ac- 
cording to the terms of the three hundred and second 
Article of the same Section, Chapter, Title, and Code 
just quoted; the court condemns the prisoner to the 
penalty of death by decapitation." 

Such was the sentence — concise, but awful! 

There was no mummery of the black cap— no 
long and hypocritical address from the Judge to the 
prisoner— no shedding of crocodile tears— no invo- 
cation of God's mercy upon the soul of that man 
for Whom the blood-thirsty law knew not forbearance. 

Macaire bowed respectfully to the President, and 
turned 'away from the dock to accompany the mu- 
nicipal guards back to the Prison of La Force. 
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M. de Montalt approached him as he passed 
i through the hall of the tribunal, and taking his 
hand, said, " Macaire, I did all I could to save you. 
But nothing could have withstood the damning evi- 
dence of the chemist" 
M You spoke with the power and energy of an 
: angel," answered Macaire. " I have seen much in 
, the course of my chequered existence : but until 
this day I never knew how powerful might be the 
1 words of man. You almost made me believe that 
I was innocent— and that I had only dreamt of hav- 
ing been an accomplice in the crime," added Macaire 
j mournfully. 

I tt . It is my painful duty to inform you," said M. 
■ de Montalt, " that you have no hope of a reprieve. 
; I feel convinced that an appeal to the Court of Cas- 
sation will be useless. We shall, however, attempt 
it for the purpose of gaining time." 

"Whatever be my fate," answered Macaire, "I 
shall die deeply grateful to you, sir." 

Having uttered these words, he wrung the hand of 
his counsel, and pursued his way towards the great 
U all of Lost Footsteps. 
j There he encountered Lindsay, to whom he ex- 
i pressed his thanks for the vain but generous endea- 
vour made to save him. 
I The municipal guards would not, however, permit 
1 him to remain long in conversation with this indi- 
! vidual, as a crowd of idle gazers collected around 
j him. 

He accordingly accompanied his guards to the 
hackney-coach that was waiting in the court below 
to convey him back to La Force. 



CHAPTER XLV1. 

LA FORCE. 

When he was alone in his cell, Macaire seated him- 
self upon bis bed ; and all the grief which he had 
previously suppressed for some time, burst forth 
with appalling violence. 

He was condemned to die: and no hand could 
stretch itself out to save him ! 

The scaffold was to be his fate; and his blood 
would be poured out in presence of the multitudes 
that would assemble to witness his death, as they did 
his trial Maria's last wishes would not be entirely 
accomplished ; and he should lose the years he had 
intended to devote to repentance. 

These were maddening thoughts; and, as Macaire 
gave way to them, he threw himself upon his bed, 
and rolled about in agony. 

His native courage and audacity had gone ; and 
he felt that he was a coward, physically and morally. 
He feared to encounter the scaffold in this world ; 
and he shuddered when he reflected that he trembled 
upon the verge of the next He could not meet the 
eye of the executioner ; and he dared not hurry into 
the presence of his God ! 

That he should obtain pardon for his sins at the 
hand of his Creator, the moment his spirit took 
wing from the shores of earth to the mansions of 
the Eternal, was a belief neither consistent with 
his common sense nor the conditions of his creed ; 
and while the horrors of purgatory flitted before 
his eyes on one side, the spirit of Maria seemed to 
wave her hand in token of a lasting adieu on the 



A visitor had entered his cell without being per- 
ceived, as Macaire lay rolling about upon his bed, 
with his face buried m the clothes : for he laboured 
under the impression that this strange position 
could suppress the current of his thoughts. 

Man is the prey to a thousand idiosyncratic feel- 
ings, which are principally developed in the hour of 
adversity : for adversity is a stern tutor, and kuows 
how to call forth the peculiar properties of the soul 
beneath the weight of its unsparing rod. Who says 
that adversity is not a substantial form? Alas I the 
guilty and the poor can see that evil genius— long 
—lean— and scowling, and watching every action 
of its victims with an e ager glance, like one who is 
famished fur want of food. 

The visitor stole into the room, and was seized 
with astonishment when he saw the abject condition 
to which Macaire was reduced. 

The sight did him harm, and stirred up singular 
sensations in his mind, which he could not brook. 

He accordingly approached the bed, and shook 
Macaire violently by the shoulder. 

The criminal started from his recumbent position 
—raised his eyes— and saw Martigny leaning' over 
him. 

"Ah I tempter— are you come again?" cried 
Macaire, a sensation of pleasure and a feeling of 
partial relief stealing into his mind, notwithstanding 
that his words were uttered in an angry tone. 

" Tempter — or what you like 1" ejaculated Mar- 
tigny: " but one who does not intend to see you die 
like a dog." 

" I have no alternative," returned Macaire has- 
tily: u I have not courage enough— even if I had 
the inclination— to attempt an escape. Oh ! no— 
my doom is sealed— and I cannot avert it" 

« This is childish !" cried Martigny. " What ! is 
the once redoubtable chieftain of the Parisian bro- 
therhood completely discouraged and east down ? 
— is the valiant Macaire reduced in spirits to 
the level of the spaniel?— and has life no longor 
any charms for him T* 

" Yes— yes " said the criminal, burying his face 
in his hands, while a desperate struggle took place 
in his bosom : M I would give a limb for every year 
of life that might be accorded to me,— I would con- 
sent to break stones in the high roads— I would 
drag heavy vehicles— I would perform the labour 
of beasts, for a few months of existence!" 

" Life is indeed sweet," said Martigny, probably 
with the view of sustaining this disposition of 
thought on the part of Macaire ; " and man is a 
happy being, when he can rove about the world at 
will. The fresh air of the country— the grandeur 
of great cities— the charms of society— the beauties 
of nature, are strong inducements for man to cling 
to existence ; and he who will not risk a little to 
prolong his days, must be a grovelling wretch, with- 
out a soul V he added emphatically. 

" What do you propose ? What would you have 
me do 7* demanded Macaire, wringing his hands 
with anguish as he recalled to mind all the delights 
of the world which he was condemned to leave for 
ever. "Oh! if my existence were only spared, I 
would retire to Switzerland— I would take a beau- 
tiful cottage, in the neighbourhood of a lake, over- 
hung by lofty mountains— and I would there devote 
the remainder of my days to penitence and prayer t" 
" You must escape first," said Martigny, impres- 
sively ; " and then," he added in a contemptuous 
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tone, which showed that he did not place much re- 
liance upon the rustic and patriarchal scheme pro- 
jected by Macaire,—" and then your views can be 
carried into execution," 
| « Escape— escape !" cried Macaire, who seemed, 
; like a child, to be unaware of the nature of some 
j plan that was proposed for his benefit. 
I * Yes— escape," answered Martigny, with a sneer : 
j * you have done it before ; and I do not think that 
! the word is very likely to be blotted out of your 
| dictionary yet awhile. Macaire, can you talk and 

listen to reason V 
I ** I can," returned the criminal, exercising- a sud- 
! den and violent effort over his own feelings, which 
1 he partially succeeded in subduing and reducing to 
! a state of comparative calmness. "loan. Proceed." 
I "Will you escape?" demanded Martigny, im- 
1 pressively. 

** I will ;— for it is not a crime to endeavour to 
preserve one's existence," replied Macaire, in an 
equally emphatic tone. 
| " Let us then settle the scheme at once," said 
| Martigny, " and put the plan into execution this 
'. very night" 

| "To night!" ejaculated Macaire. 
j " To-night, or never," rejoined Martigny. • To- 
morrow the order will come down to the prison for 
you to be removed to Bicetre, to await your appeal 
to the Court of Cassation ; and when once you get 
; amongst the convicts there, it will be impossible to 
think of an escape. The moment that one saw 
you meditated it,— and you must make a confidant 
in that place,— he would threaten to peach if you 
did not take him with you, Vidocq* himself was 
hardly bold enough to essay an escape from 
Bicetre." 

u Then be it to night," returned Macaire : " I 
jeave myself entirely in your hands." 

* This door is thick and well-secured,** said Mar- 
tigny, examining the entrance to the cell ; M aud it 
closes inwards. Ton cannot force it,— and 1 do 
not think you could saw through the stancheous of 
the hinges in six hours." 
a Impossible !" said Macaire. 
M This is, however, the least of the obstacles we 
have to encounter" continued Martigny: "I never 
care about either bars or doors. How many men 
keep watch in the yard daring the night?" he de- 
manded. 

"Only one," was the reply. "But he carries 
loaded pistols, and a rattle ready to spring at the 
slightest alarm." 
I " We must secure him," said Martigny, coolly. 
j w Not murder— we must not murder him !" ejacu- 
lated Macaire, his eyes rolling with a sudden ac- 
cess of frenzied horror. " I will consent to escape 
— but 1 will not become the accomplice in another 
crime I" he added in a resolute tone. 

" We did not murder the soldier by the Pont au 
Change," observed Martigny, with the same imper- 
turbable coolness. • I have it— 1 have itl" he ex- 
claimed, after an instant's pause ;— and as he ut- 
tered these words, he snapped his fingers to testify 
his delight at the plan he had just conceived. 

Martigny communicated the details of the 
scheme he had formed to Macaire; and hope 
once more beat high in the bosom of the latter, as 



• The celebrated thief- catcher, whose memoirs are 
loublleaa familiar to all our readers. 



he listened to the words of the mau whom but a 
short time ago he intended to shun fur ever. 

Macaire • id not, however, retrograde one step 
from that path of repentance aud contrition wnich 
he had made ud his mind thenceforth to pursue * 
but he naturally clung to his existence, and wan 
unfortunately compelled to make use of the tools 
of iniquity to aid him in his plan of escape. 

The system laid down by Martigny was approved 
of by him ; and as soon as they had debated upon 
every point, provided for every danger, and ar- 
ranged every detail to their entire satisfaction, he 
earnestly pressed his accomplice not to loss any 
time iu securing the aid of those companions who»e 
services would be necessary outside the prison. 

Martigny bade Macaire be of good courage, and 
took a temporary leave of the criminal, with a pre- 
mise to return as speedily as possible. 

In one corner of the yard belonging to that com- 
partment of La Force iu which Macaire was con- 
fined, there was a large water-butt, which the pri- 
soner had observed to remaiu empty and out of 
use, because during the winter season the rains 
supplied the bason or reservoir, before alluded to, 
with a sufficiency of water. ' This butt was only 
turned to use in the summer time, at which pe- 
riod it was filled for the benefit of the prisonc*. 
Martigny had not failed to notice it; and finding, 
upon inquiry of Macaire, that the butt was empty, 
he resolved to turn the circumstance of its exist- 
ence in that place to the advantage of his scheme. 
Of what use it proved will be presently ex- 
plained. 

Two or three nouns passed away ; and Macaire 
walked up and down the yard in a state of the 
most anxious suspense. 

None of the other prisoners accosted him from 
motives of delicacy, as it was naturally sup- 
posed that he was agitated by the sentence of 
death, which had that day been passed upon him. 
He was accordingly left at liberty to meditate 
upon the desperate scheme he had resolved to put 
into practice that night. 

He felt that his nerves had been dreadfully 
shaken, and that he did not possess the same 
energy which had so essentially aided him in his 
escape from the Conciergerie: but he still sum- 
moned up a sufficiency of courage to assist him in 
this attempt. 

He knew that his life would be forfeited, unless he 
succeeded in emancipating himself from that gaol ; 
and he would have preferred risking any danger, and 
daring any peril, to ascending the steps of the scaf- 
fold. 

Besides, he reflected that he could not increase the 
misery of his situation ; and he might be enabled to 
better it No punishment more dreadful than that 
to which he was condemned could be imposed upon 
him, even if he were detected and caught in his at- 
tempt to escape;— and the chances of success were 
too numerous to be neglected. 

Fortified with the courage inspired by these reflec- 
tions and by the hope of being enabled to escape to 
some foreign country where he could pass the re- 
mainder of his days in the peaceful manner he had 
projected, Macaire hailed the return of Martigny 
with the most sincere pleasure. 

" Is everything settled as we agreed t" said he to 
this individual, the moment they were alone in the 
cellar. Digitizedby G00gle 




11 Everything,** answered Martigny. 

As he spoke, he took from beneath his clothes 
a eoil of rope — a gouge, or centre-bit, to bore a 
large hole with— a candle— a lucif er-box — and a 
couple of long thin saws, all of which were care- 
fully hidden in Macaire's bed, and covered np 
with the clothes. 

"At what hour does the turnkey shut the 
doors of the cells?" Martigny demanded, as 
soon as this task was accomplished. 

" At eight," replied Macaire. "It has been 
for some time pitch dark, and must be at least 
within half-an-nour of that time." 

Martigny took from his pocket a large plaister, 
like that which an invalid places upon his chest, 
and examined it with attention. 

At that moment a bell was heard to ring 
within the precincts of the prison. 

" Half -past seven," said Macaire. 

Martigny hastily wrapped up the plaister in 
a piece of paper, and consigned it to his pocket. 
20 



He then told Macaire to pluck up all his 
courage, and attend to the signal ; and having 
uttered this injunction, he walked into the 
courtyard* 

At that moment there was not a soul in the 
inolosure save himself ; and the windows of the 
cells shone with the glare of the lights, of which 
the prisoners were availing themselves to work 
or read during the last half hour they were per- 
mitted the enjoyment of them. 

Martigny glanced hastily around him — 
satisfied himself that he was not observed — 
and, taking advantage of the opportunity, 
jumped upon the brick pedestal on which the 
water-butt stood in one corner of the yard. He 
again looked about— no one watched his motions 
—and he clambered hastily into the empty 
barrel, where he fell upon his knees in order to. 
render the concealment effectual. 

The clock of the prison struck eight ; the bell 
rang a second time; and the turnkeys spread: 
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themselves over the different compartments 
of the establishment to close the doors for the 
flight, 

Macaire was already in bed when the officers 
of the gaol arrived at his cell \ and his clothes 
were heaped up* with apparent negligence, upon 
the table. 

" The order has arrived for your removal to 
Bicetre to-morrow morning," said one of the 
turnkeys* in a commiserating tone of voice. 
•' Your advocate has appealed, in your behalf, 
to the Court of Cassation." 

The turnkey did not wait for an answer, but 
closed the door. 

The din of the heavy bolts and bars, however, 
fell.upon the ears of Macaire with a less terrible 
sound than on the first night of his incarceration 
within those walls. . 

The moment the noise of the door of com- 
munication between the court belonging to 
Macaire's ward and the next, had assured him 
that the turnkeys had retired, and that the 
watchman only was in his immediate vicinity, 
he quickly started up and hastily dressed him- 
self. 

• HehoweverknewthatMartignywouldattempt 
nothing until a much later hour, when all the 
'inmates of the prison had been allowed sufficient 
time to compose themselves to sleep, and when 
there was less danger of interference, On the 
part of passengers in the street, with their plans 
Outside of the gaol. 

, But he could not endure a recumbent posture ; 
and his bed seemed odious to him at that 
moment. He seated himself upon a chair, and 
gave full freedom to the current of his thoughts : 
for it was pitch dark in his small cell ; and he 
had nothing else to occupy his mind save those 
reflections. 

' Heavily passed away the time — as heavily as 
time invariably does pass, when we are anxious 
for it to glide away rapidly. 

There is nothing so perverse as Time: or 
rather, there is nothing which proves to us the 
perverseness of our own dispositions so much 
as Time. In the gay and jovial company of our 
friends, when we anxiously wish to prolong the 
happy period, the hours appear to be minutes ; 
and, in seasons of deep suspense, the minutes 
appear to be hours. 

But at length the clock of the prison, with a 
shrill and loud note, proclaimed the hour of 
eleven. 

Macaire rose from his seat, and listened with 
the utmost anxiety. 

For some time past he had not heard the foot- 
step of the watchman ; and he had supposed 
that the man was probably seated on a bench, 
which invariably stood in the yard for his 
accommodation. 

At length the noise of a species of struggle — 
end then a trampling of hasty footsteps upon 
the paved yard, but which did not seem to 
advance or retreat — at once fell upon Macaire's 
ears. 

In a few moments there was a sound of a heavy 
body tumbling to the ground; and the quick 
trampling of the footsteps ceased. 

Then all was still for upwards of two 
minutes. 

" He has mastered the watchman," thought 
Macaire, " and is now engaged in .firmly securing 
Jiim." 

' Suddenly footsteps, approached the door of 
his cell; and Macaire's heart palpitated 
violently. 

He listened : three low knocks were struck 



upon the massive portal: and Macaire was 
immediately convinced that he had been right 
in his conjecture relative to the supremacy of 
Martigny's strength over that of the watch- 
man. 

Macaire instantly lighted the candle, by the 
aid of the luoifer-box which Martigny had 
brought him. 

He then took the gouge from his bed where 
it had been concealed ; and applying the point 
of the tool to a particular spot in the door, just 
above the massive look, he worked to bore a 
hole through the thick plank, until the perspira- 
tion ran down his cheeks. 

In a quarter of an our— for the wood was 
new and tough, and upwards of three inches 
in thickness — the tool had perforated the 
plank. 

Macaire instantly pushed one of the saws 
through this hole; and Martigny received it 
upon the other side. 

Macaire took the other saw; and from the 
same point they both began to saw round the 
lock in different directions. 

This task occupied above half-an-hour, as 
they were both compelled to rest from time to 
time. 

At length this second enterprise was accom- 
plished; and the look was severed from the 
door. The bolts were easily withdrawn by 
Martigny; but there was still a thick chain, 
fastened by a massive padlock, the key of which 
was invariably carried away by the officers of 
the prison who usually closed the doors at 
night. 

Martigny took a large nail from his pocket! 
and attempted to pick the lock. 

But he failed in this endeavour, and whispered 
to Macaire that he should be compelled to file 
the semicircular bolt of the padlock which 
grasped the chain. He had provided against 
all difficulties, and had not forgotten to supply 
himself with a good file. 

A little more than an hour saw this third 
labour accomplished ; and Martigny lifted away 
the chain from the door. 

In another moment the criminal stood in the 
open air ; and his heart leaped within him, as 
he gazed upwards towards the vaulted sky, 
spangled with a thousand stars. 

Martigny now hastily approached the spot 
where he had left the watchman lying on the 
ground, and convinced himself that the cord, 
with which he had bound him, was secure. He 
then placed his fingers upon the man's counte- 
nance, and ascertained that the plaister tightly 
adhered to his mouth, but that his nostrils 
were left free. 

Having satisfied himself that no danger was 
to be apprehended from that quarter, Martigny 
returned to the spot where Macaire was 
standing. 

" I fortunately found the unsuspicious watch- 
man fast asleep upon the bench," said Martigny, 
in a whisper to the criminal, " and applied my 

Slaister with the greatest facility. He struggled 
esperately when he awoke ; but I knew that 
few men could resist my strength, and soon 
overpowered him. The most difficult part of 
our task is now come." ' 

" Who shall ascend first ?" then asked Ma- 
eaire. 

"I will, if you're afraid," returned Mar- 
tigny. 

"No— it is for me to lead the way," said 
Macaire, animated with a glow of his ancient 
courare. 
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"Be it as you say," observed Martigny, 
coolly. 

Macaire took in his hand one end of the ooil 
. of rope which Martigny had brought in the 
evening) and sprang upon the iron bolts whioh 
retained the bottom part of the leaden pipe, 
before alluded to, to the wall. He then com- 
menced his perilous but rapid ascent up the 
pipe, Martigny anxiously watched him from 
below. 

At this stage of their proceedings the con- 
federates laboured under no apprehension of 
being observed from the yards of other parts of 
the prison: because, as we have already observed, 
the lines of buildings throughout the whole 
edifice were of an uniform height. 

In a few minutes Macaire reached the leads 
whioh jutted out along the eaves of the roof, 
over the perpendicular wall of the building. He 
immediately made his rope fast to the summit 
of the pipe, and Martigny commenced his ascent 
in' his turn. Aided by the cord, this individual 
arrived upon the leads in even a less space of 
time than Macaire had occupied in his part of 
the perilous enterprise. 

The place, on which they now stood, was at 
one of the angles where a connecting line of 
building between the two octagons joined the 
small octagon. It was therefore necessary to 
walk along the leads to this straight line, and 
thereby reach one of the angles of the larger, 
or outside octagon. 

" Are you now ready P" demanded Macaire, 
coolly. 

" Quite," returned Martigny. " I have coiled 
up the rope again." 

" Do not follow me too olosely," said Macaire : 
* for I am not very confident in the strength of 
the leaden gutter. 

Macaire leant with one hand upon the sloping 
roof, in order to steady himself in his perilous 
walk, and commenced the passage of the gut- 
ter. 

He proceeded slowly and cautiously, ap- 
parently to try the strength of the only thing 
which separated him from the awful abyss be- 
neath. 

To his inexpressible horror, the more he ad- 
vanced, the more he felt confident that the 
leaden gutter sank beneath him ! 

For a moment he stood still on the dangerous 
height, to reflect what course he was next to 
pursue. 

Had he not given the necessary caution to 
Martigny, and had they commenced their walk 
along the gutter together, the whole mass would 
have inevitably given way, and they would 
have been precipitated into the court-yard be- 
neath. 

Macaire thought of climbing up the roof, and 
working his way along the angular top of it. 
But from that eminence he would hafe been 
perceived by the watchman in the adjoining 
yard ; an alarm would be given — a pistol would 
be levelled at him, and -all would be immediately 
lost. 

"In the name of God, what is the matter, 
Macaire P" demanded Martigny, who saw that 
he hesitated. 

" The leaden gutter will not support us— 
more especially in the middle," returned Ma- 
caire. 

" We must dare it," exolaimed Martigny. 
" Retreat is impossible." 

"It is certain death!" answered Macaire. 
" Where I now am, the ledge has fallen nearly a 
foot." 



" The rope— the rope !" said Martigny. " Let 
us throw it round one of the chimneys, and each 
hold an end. I will remain with it here, and 
you can support yourself by it as you pass thf 
middle and certainly most dangerous part of 
the gutter, and save us should the whole mass 
give way." 

These words, which were uttered in a low and 
hasty tone, suggested a plan that was immedi- 
ately put into execution. 

Macaire retraced his steps towards Martigny, 
took one end of the rope in his hands, and then 
advanced once more as far along the precarious 
ledge as he thought was prudent. 

From that dizzy height, and although com- 
pelled to stand upright in order to throw the 
cord with both his hands — from a spot, too, 
where the slightest loss of equilibrium would 
precipitate him backwards into the yard beneath 
— didf Macaire then hurl the rope up towards 
one of the chimneys that rose from the centre 
of the roof. 

He succeeded in flinging the cord round the 
chimney ; but the exertion threw him forward 
upon the inclined plane of the roof, and the 
gutter bent beneath him. For a moment he 
gave himself up for lost, as he had suffered tho 
cord to escape from his hand, and he fancied 
that the leads would yield in another moment. 
But his fears were groundless : the leads only 
bent, but did not break ; — and he succeeded in 
eventually catching the end of the rope once 
more. 

He now resumed his dangerous walk towards 
the farther extremity of the buildings. 

When he reached the middle of the leads, the 
gutter sank nearly a foot and a half under his 
feet ; but he trod as lightly as he was able, and 
at length passed the perilous portion of that 
path, which overhung a vast depth beneath. In 
a few minutes more he gained the farther extre- 
mity of the building, and stood in one of &e 
angles of the roof of the outer octagon. 

Martigny, emboldened by the successful pas- 
sage of Macaire, who was a heavier, though less 
powerful man than himself, then commenced 
his journey across the same path which had 
been trodden by hiB companion. 

Macaire watched him with the most breath- 
less anxiety, and did not feel his respiration act 
easily until Martigny had joined him in the spot 
which he had previously reached. 

The rope was soon drawn away from its posi- 
tion round the chimney ; and the two adven- 
turers sate down upon tne roof for a few minutes 
to prepare themselves for the crowning inci- 
dents of their difficult task. 

"I never thought that we should have crossed 
that infernal ledge," said Martigny, " without 
experiencing an accident." 

" Had I been a few pounds heavier," returned 
Macaire, "it must have given way beneath 
me." 

" You see, it is not supported in the middle," 
observed Martigny ; " I really shudder when I 
think of the awful peril we nave just encoun- 
tered." 

At this moment the clock of the prison 
struck two. 

The adventurers had already expended three 
hours in that portion of the enterprise which 
they had hitherto achieved, 

" This is exactly what J calculated !" cried} 
Martigny. " The boys " he added, alluding to 
his confederates outside the prison, " were to, 
commence operatipns as the clocfc struck tWQ« 
We will give them five minutes," 
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" Yon do not apprehend any danger from the 
watchmen below P" asked Macaire. 

" If he could not shake off his bonds in three 
hours, I am sure he will not do so at all till the 

Stes are opened in the morning," returned 
wtigny. u But let us now put the finishing 
stroke upon that which will turn out to be the 
most daring exploit of our lives." 

Macaire rose, and prepared to follow Mar- 
tigny up the sloping angle of the two roofs. 

This was their most dangerous achievement 
in respect to the chances of discovery ; because, 
as they crossed the top of the roof, the watoh- 
man in the adjacent yard might happen to catch 
a glimpse of them in their progress. 

They could not pass a short way along the 
leads of that portion of the line of the outer 
octagon which overlooked the yard from which 
they had escaped, and then clamber up the roof 
beyond the visual range of the watchman in the 
next court ; because the roof was covered with 
slates, and afforded no hold for their hands. 
They were therefore constrained to climb up 
that part where the roofs of the two lines of 
building, to which their operations were con- 
fined, met, there being a wide piece of leaden 
work all down that point of junction. 

Fortunately no alarm was given, as they 
crossed the top of the roof, in this spot ; and in 
a very few minutes, they stood upon the leads 
which overhung the outer wall of the larger oc- 
tagon. 

They were consequently upon the verge of 
safety, the descent to the ground below being 
all that existed between them and the fulfilment 
of their hopes : for Martigny entertained no ap- 
prehension relative to any failure on the part of 
nis confederates in the task he had entrusted to 
them of securing the sentinels. 

One end of the rope was now thrown round 
the nearest chimney ; and Martigny prepared to 
descend from the roof of the building to the 
ground beneath. 

"I shall go first," said he to Macaire; "be- 
cause if anything did happen to be wrong in 
regard to the sentinels, I can manage them 
while you descend and effect your escape. If I 
were taken, I could only be punished with a few 
week's imprisonment; but were you again cap- 
tured, nothing could save you from the scaffold. 
I am, however, inclined to think that all is 
right ; or else an alarm would have been given 
the moment I threw the other end of the rope 
down below. At all events— here goes for it !" 

As he uttered these words, he caught a firm 
hold of the rope with his hands, and lowered 
himself gently from the ledge. 

He then twined his legs round the strong 
cord ; and effected his descent with facility and 
safety. 

The moment he stood upon the ground, he 
plucked a brace of pistols from his bosom, and 
glanced hastily around him. A man was in 
his immediate vicinity ; and a low chuckle fell 
upon his ear. 

" Martigny ?" said the man, in a halt-whisper. 

" Is that you, Frederic !" oried the adven- 
turous individual who had just descended from 
the prison. 

"The same," returned the man. "We did 
our duty without much trouble, and in a very 
minutes." 

" I did not entertain any very considerable 
alarm on that head," observed Martigny, hold- 
ing the rope, while Macaire achieved his own 
descent. " Have you got the clothes all safe ?" 

The man showed a bundle which he carried 



under his arm ; and as Martigny muttered an 
expression of approbation, Macaire touched the 
ground. 

" Lose not a moment, my dear fellow," oried 
Martigny : " all is safe as yet ! Here is a com- 
plete disguise : you can stop and put it on when 
you are out of the precincts of the gaol. Good 
night — or rather good morning." 

Macaire seized the bundle which Martigny 
had taken from the man whom he called Frede- 
ric ; and having expressed a few words of the 
most heartfelt gratitude to his accomplice in 
this successful undertaking, the criminal hur- 
ried away from the dangerous vicinity of the 
gaol. 

As soon as he had reached a convenient spot, 
where he was unobserved by a soul, he hastily 
slipped off his clothes, and assumed the disguise 
with which Martigny had provided him. 

This change was only the work of two minutes. 

Huddling his own garments into a heap, and 
tying them up in the cloth which had enveloped 
those he now wore, Macaire resumed his re- 
treat from the neighbourhood of La Force, and 
hastened in the direction of the quays of the 
Seine. 

There he filled the bundle which he carried with 
large stones, and threw the whole into the water. 

Having thus destroyed all traces of his flight, 
he followed the direction of the quays towards 
the Champs Elysees — those vast pleasure- 
grounds which constitute '* the lungs " of the 
French metropolis. 



CHAPTER XLVIL 

THB VILLA AT AUTETJIL. 

We have before informed our readers that 
Charles Stanmore had conducted his lovely 
bride to a beautiful little villa, which he had 
hired in the vicinity of the Bois du Boulogne. 

Blanche there enjoyed all the comforts of 
domestic life ; and her only immediate cause of 
sorrow was the frequent absenoe from home 
which the prosecution of Bobert Macaire en- 
tailed upon ner husband. 

She was, however, well aware that this source 
of regret was only temporary; and although 
she felt deeply for the unfortunate criminal 
whom her husband had been compelled, by a 
sense of duty to the spirit of his murdered sire, 
to pursue to the death, she could not conceal 
a feeling of delight when Charles hurried home 
to acquaint her that the trial was over. 

Early on the following, Stanmore left his 
home for the purpose of giving his solicitor 
directions to remunerate those witnesses whom 
he had put to the trouble of attending on several 
occasions, — at the Prefecture, before the Judge 
of Instruction, and in the Tribunal at the Palace 
of Justice, — and who had probably sustained 
serious inconvenience in being thus called away 
from their daily avocations. 

He, however, assured Blanche that he would 
return in a few hours. 

She embraced him tenderly, and watched 
from the parlour window his receding form, as 
he passed down the shubbery in front of the 
house. 

Blanohe then turned away from the spot 
whenoe she could no longer distinguish her 
much-loved husband; and for a few moments 
she remained in a pensive attitude in the chair 
upon which she had thrown herself. 

Suddenly ner eyes caught sight of her open 
piano ; and she gladly flew to that resource 
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which, was calculated to chase away her melan- 
choly reflections. 

She seated herself at the instrument; and 
after having- suffered her fingers to wander for 
some time listlessly over the keys, commenced 
* favourite air, which she thus aooo 



her harmonious voice :— 
SONG. 



i accompanied by 



Though laurels grace the victor's brow- 
Though courtiers praise the deeds of Kings ; 
Though sophists, from these realms below, 

Soar to the skies on fancy's wings ;— 
I envy not the joy which they 

In their pursuits may haply prove X 
No stars possess so sweet a ray 
For me as eyes that beam with lore, 
Love is the soul of our existence— 

The sun which gladdens our short day ; 
Our mental pleasure and subsistence— 
The spirit that survives our clay ! 



Though sailors tempt the stormy i 

Though soldiers rush into the strife ; 
Though monarch*, to secure their reign. 

Dure all the ills of regal life ; 
To them the palm I ne'er can yield 

Of valour— though their own they prove;— 
For 1 would tempt the battle-field, 
To watch the steps of him I love ! 
Love is the soul of our existence— 

The sun which gladdens onr short day; 
Our mental pleasure and subsistence— 
The spirit that survives our clay I 

Though sophists preach a calm disdain 

Of sorrow, in this earthly sphere. 
And teach us that regrets are vain 

For those whose lives are mortal here :— 
Oh! ne'er such cold philosophy 

Could woman's tender bosom prove ;— 
But I would lay me down and die 
Upon the grave of him I love I 

Love is the soul of our existence— 

The sun which gladdens our short day; 
Our mental pleasure and subsistence— 
The spirit that survives our clay ! 

A tear stood in the eye of the beautiful 
Blanche as she terminated her song; for the 
concluding sentiment of the stanza preceding 
the last chorus, awoke feelings of sorrow in her 
mind, when she refleoted that death would one 
day divide her from her husband. But this 
pang of mental distress was only momentary ; 
and she chased it away with the hope that 
many long years of happiness were in store for 
her and for him whom she loved with all the 
ardour of tenderness and youth. 

As she rose from her piano, she heard the 
gate of the shrubbery suddenly open. 

She ran to the window, thinking that her 
husband had probably forgotten something, 
and was returning to fetch it, when her eyes 
encountered a stranger, who was olad in the 
garb and wore the slouched hat of a peasant. 

The man walked with an hasty step up the 
shady avenue j and Blanche retired from the 
window as he approached the door. 

The stranger rang violently at tiie bell j and 
Stanmore' s valet answered the summons. 

"Is the lady of the house at home?" de- 
manded the stranger, in a tone of voice which 
was rather authoritative than imploring. 

" Mrs. Stanmore do you mean ?" inquired the 
servant, holding the door half-open. 

" Mrs. Stanmore !" ejaculated the stranger, 
apparently struck with the most profound sur- 
prise at the announcement of this name ; then, 
recovering his presence of mind after a few 



reflection, he exclaimed joyfully, 
"Thank God! I am then safe!" 

"Mrs. Stanmore is at home," said the ser- 
vant, at a loss to oomprehend the strange con- 
duct of the visitor; "but Mr. Stanmore is 
out." 

"Better still!" exclaimed the stranger. 
"Conduct me into the presence of your mis- 
tress | I have a communication of the most 
vital importance to make to her." 

The servant, under the impression that the 
stranger was propably a messenger charged 
with a letter or message which he would only 
deliver in person, hesitated no longer to intro- 
duce him into the parlour where Blanche was 
seated. 

The moment the stranger had entered the 
room, he made a sign to the servant to depart, 
and closed the door himself. 

Blanche watched him in speechless astonish- 
ment. 

"I am safe at last !" murmured this singular 
individual, throwing himself upon a chair ; then, 
apparently calling to mind the fact that he was 
in the presence of the lady for whom he had 
inquired he said, " Pardon my apparent rude- 
ness, madam ; but you do not recollect me in 
this disguise P" 

He threw his slouched hat upon the floor- 
took a huge wig whioh he wore from his head — 
and disclosed to the eyes of the astonished 
Blanche the well-known features of him whom 
she recognised as Captain Boseville. 

The first impulse of the young lady was to 
rush to the bell : but Maoaire stopped her before 
she had reached it— and leading her back to her 
seat with firmness but with a respectful manner, 
he said, " Fear not— I am incapable of doing 
you an injury." 

" What do you require of me ?" demanded 
Blanche, in an anxious tone of voice, while her 
bosom palpitated with, mingled apprehension 
and surprise at this visit ; but let the reader 
bear in mind that she was altogether ignorant 
of the identity of Boseville with Maoaire. 

" Best— refuge— and foody* replied Maoaire. 
but no longer in that daring and half-brutal 
tone whioh he had formerly adopted. 

" Ton must know— if you be not acquainted 
with the circumstances already," returned 
Blanche, "that I am not my own mistress in 
this house. My husband might be annoyed at 
any renewal of our acquaintance." 

"And your husband is the Englishman- 
Charles Stanmore P" asked Maoaire. 

"The same," replied Blanche. "But wherefore 
that question P Are you acquainted with him P 
If so— you know the best— the kindest— the 
most generous of men !" 

"Alas! Blanche," answered Maoaire; "do 
you ask me if I know himP Ton are not then 
aware that he is my most bitter enemy— -that he 
has hunted me even to the very jaws of the 
grave— that he has sought my life— and that at 
this moment he gloats over the fall of him 
whom he imagines to be on the verge of another 
world?" 

"Ton must be mistaken— you are misled," 
retorted Blanche, indignant at this accusation 
against her husband. " Charles is incapable of 
acting as you would wish me to believe ! He 
has but one enemy in the world— he has often 
assured me that such was the fact ,—• and that 
enemy is now in a criminal gaol !" 

" No— that enemy is here," returned the con- 
vict, solemnly. " The man to whom you allude 
is no longer in prison : lie is in this very house 
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—before yon. I am that enemy—and my name 
S3 Bobert Macaire !" 

"Macaire!" cried Blanche, turning deadly 
pale, as this announcement fell upon her ears. 
" Captain Boseville and Macaire one and the 
same person ? Impossible !" she almost shrieked 
forth. 

"It is as I tell you/' returned Macaire. 
" But— ah ! there are spies in this house P" > 

He started as he spoke— for a slight agita- 
tion of the latch of the door inspired him with a 
sudden suspicion and alarm. 

He hastened to the door— opened it— and 
looked anxiously out into the hall : but there 
was no one there. 

He accordingly returned to his seat, after 
having cautiously closed the door once again. 

" Alas t what am I to do ? what step shall 
I take ?" ejaculated Blanche, bewildered by 
the conflicting ideas which the presence of 
Macaire aroused within her. " I would not will- 
ingly harm one whom X was once taught to re- 
gard as a protector : and I cannot harbour or 
protect the enemy of lay husband." 

" Oh ! you would not seek to deliver me up to 
justice ? — you would not cast me back again 
into that terrible dungeon from which I have 
with such difficulty escaped P" cried Macaire. 
"No — your generous nature would not permit 
you thus to betray the sacred rights of hospi- 
tality!" 

" The rights of hospitality to a murderer— to 
the assassin of my husband's father I" ejacu- 
lated Blanche, her cheeks suffused with the 
crimson glow of indignation, while her whole 
form trembled convulsively. 

" Reproach— revile— despise me !" cried Ma- 
caire; "but do not entertain the horrible idea 
of giving me up to justice \ Blanohe— you 
know not what yon would be guilty of." 

"I should perform my duty," returned the 
young lady, firmly, but still at a loss how to 
act. 

"Consider, Blanche/' resumed Macaire, "that 
I stand in the light of a parent to you. I alone 
had a right to dispose of your destinies ; and 
the Count de Moranval usurped a power which 
he did not possess." 

" M. de Moranval behaved like a kind friend 
and a generous relative to me," answered 
Blanohe ; " you neglected the charge which had 
been entrusted to you, and placed me in the care 
of those whom, I now see, you knew to be as 
guilty as yourself !" 

" I bad then no alternative," said Macaire. 
" But I solemnly swear to you that, of all the 
actions of my ill-spent life which I most regret, 
my conduct to you is the one that now causes 
me the severest pangs." 

" 1 know not how you became intrusted with 
the guardianship of my youth," began Blanche t 
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" Ah ! that is the mystery which I must clear 
>," interrupted Macaire, drawing his chair 
lose towards that on which Blanche was seated. 
"Ton need not start — I will not harm you, 
although I have committed many very terrible 
deeds in the course of long years of crime. But 
I swear that my mind is now completely changed 
—that I abhor the idea of my turpitude as 
much as you do, who are innocent— and that I 
can never sin again ! I left England a few 
weeks ago with the determination of seeking 
for you, dear Blanche, and making you the com- 
panion of my exile from France." 

" Seeking forme !" ejaculated the young lady, 
terror and amazement. again seizing upon her a 



" Oh, have I not already suffered enough through 
you P" 

"In the name of God, give me your ear- 
grant me your attention !" cried Macaire. " You 
know not how important are the revelations 
which I have now to make to you." 

" Revelations !" repeated Blanohe, with a 
feeling of terrible interest. 

" Yes — revelations," continued Macaire. 
" But I was telling you that I had planned to 
make you the companion of my exile from 
France. I should have retired from the cares 
and miseries of the world ; and, in some quiet 
retreat, should have passed the remainder of 
my life in penitence, and at least in abstinence 
from crime — if not in the practioe of virtue. 
On my arrival in Paris, I learnt that you were 
married ; and thus I was oompelled to give up 
the hope of having a companion in my volun- 
tary banishment from France, — a companion 
who would have enabled me, by the brightness 
of her own example, to accomplish that work of 
reformation which an angel, like you, Blanohe, 
so happily began I" 

" You spoke of the mystery to which I alluded 
ere now," said the young lady, impatiently ; for 
she was deeply anxious to ascertain by what 
extraordinary means Macaire could have be- 
come her guardian. 

" To that mystery I shall immediately refer," 
said Macaire, wiping away those tears which 
the reminiscence of Maria had called from his 
eyes. " You know, Blanohe, that you are the 
child of one of the Count de MoranvaTs 
daughters, whose remains now lie interred in 
the cemetery of Pere la Chaise." 

" I have wept over the tomb of my mother," 
exclaimed Blanche, the pearly drops now rain- 
ing down her cheeks. 

" Ah ! you have Been your mother's grays ?" 
cried Macaire, gazing upon his beautiful com- 
panion with the most intense interest. "That 
mother," he resumed, after a long pause, " was 
unfortunate. She loved a man who did not love 
her in return, and who only sought to make her 
his victim in order that her proud father might 
oonsent to an union which her condition, he 
hoped, would render necessary for the sake of 
her honour. His designs— his villanous designs 
— were partially worked out. The unfortunate 
Julia became pregnant, and was oompelled to 
reveal her shame to her father. The Count 
made inquiries relative to her lover, and dis- 
covered that he was an adventurer— a gambler 
— a swindler— a cheat. His rage and grief knew 
no bounds " 

" Alas 1 my poor mother !" murmured 
Blanohe; and her tears flowed more quickly 
and plenteouBly still. 

" In a moment of wrath the old man cursed 
his daughter ; and from that instant the poor 
creature's spirit was broken. You were born, 
Blanche ; and two years after your birth your 
unhappy mother was consigned to the tomb. 
The object of Count de Moranval— your poor 
mothers father— was then to rid himself of 
you, Blanche,— yea — you— an innocent child/' 
continued Macaire, — "because you became 
hateful to him. inasmuch as you perpetually re- 
minded him o! his daughter's shame and un- 
timely end." 

"And what became of my father?" asked 
Blanche, in a tremulous voice. 

"Are you interested in his fate?" inquired 
Macaire, without answering her question, but 
gazing intently upon her. 

"He was my parent," returned Blanche; 
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41 and my mother loved him. Perhaps his cha- 
racter had been blackened by interested persons 
— perhaps he was not so guilty as he was re- 
presented to be !" she murmured faintly. 

"Alas! he was very criminal!'' cried Ma- 
caire. 

" Again I repeat that he was my father ; and 
it does not become a daughter to be too severe 
in judging the actions of him who was the 
author of her being." returned the amiable 
young lady, profoundly affected. 

" But if he be still living, and in disgrace— a 

wretch — a criminal — a felon " exclaimed 

Maoaire. 

"It will be then my duty to console him." 
hastily returned Blanche, as she clasped her 
hands together under the influence of a strange 
and exciting presentiment which suddenly 
sprang up in her mind. 

" Oh ! dear girl," ejaculated Macaire, " what 
a noble heart is yours ! Ton wish to know 
what has become of your father— and you would 
solace him in his afflictions ; you would not 
judge his actions too Severely— and you could 
still love the author of your being, criminal 
though he be ? Tour wish, Blanche, is easily — 
perhaps too easily — gratified; your father — 
your wretched father — is at your feet !" 

And Macaire fell upon his knees before the 
young wife of his bitterest enemy, and covered 
ner hands with tears and with kisses. 

The truth was now indeed apparent — pain- 
fully apparent to the mind of Blanche ; and 
the guardianship of BoseviHe was no longer a 
mystery! 

Yielding to the first impression of one who 
discovers a parent, and who at length finds 
herself in the presence of a father, Blanche 
clasped her arms around his neck, and mingled 
her tears with his. 

She forgot his guilt, his crimes, his enormi- 
ties ; she remembered only that she had found 
her sire — the man whom her mother had lovod 
— and she freely indulged in the first pleasures 
experienced by one who has long considered 
her lot to have been that of an orphan, and 
who suddenly discovers that the author of her 
existence is before her. 

Oh ! it was a strange— a touching— a pathetic 



Over that man stained with a thousand 
crimes, bent the fair creature embellished with 
as many virtues; and the tears of that pure 
and excellent being mingled with those of the 
murderer ! 

" Rise, ray dear father," she said, at length, 
recovering a portion of her presence of mind; 
1( y°n must not retain that suppliant posture 
in the presence of your child !" 

" It is a father who implores forgiveness of 
his daughter ! " exclaimed Macaire ; — "a 
father who neglected his child, and who has 
only brought to her a tarnished name and the 
reputation of a villain," he added, in a voioe of 
indescribable anguish. 

" Alas ! great have been your crimes, father," 
returned Blanche ; "but God is just— and re- 
pentance does not come too late !" 

"Ah! you remind me of that angel who 
taught me to turn away from the paths of 
wickedness J" cried Macaire, thinking of 
Maria. 

" Rise— dear father, rise — I like not this sup- 
pliant posture," reiterated Blanche, who did 
not pay any attention to the last observation 
made by Macaire. 

"I obey you, my dear ohild," said the un- 



happy parent ; " but do you curse your father P 
— do you not contemn the poor wretch who 
drags his infamous person to vour door P Oh ! 
yes — you must ; but let me fly from your pre- 
sence, ere that terrible anathema falls upon my 
ear ! 

" You know not your daughter yet !" cried 
Blanche. "Were you the veriest wretch upon 
the face of the earth, I would not even suffer a 
reproach to pass my lips. Ton are my father 
— and I know that my mother loved you. This 
conviction is enough for me — I desire none 
other— and from me you shall ever command 
duty and respect !" 

" You talk as if happiness could await me !" 
cried Macaire : " alas ! do you forget that I am 
a convict— that your husband has pursued me 
even to the jaws of death— and that at this very 
moment the gendarmes are in pursuit of him 
who last night escaped from the felon/s gaol P" 
he added emphatically — thus recalling her to a 
sense of the tremendous perils which environed 
him. 

" No— no," cried Blanche, rushing into her 
father's arms ; " they shall not take you ! You 
must not die— you must live to repent— you 
must remain in peace with your daughter ! I 
will throw myself at my husband's feet— I will 
implore his mercy — he loves me — and he wiU 
not seal my eternal misery by delivering up my 
parent to the hands of justice !" 

" Generous girl I" cried Macaire, folding his 
daughter to his bosom, and shedding tears of 
joy upon her beautiful countenance ; " you will 
not abandon the man who has not a friend left 
upon the face of the earth !" 

" Abandon my father !" ejaculated Blanche, 
recoiling in horror from the mere idea ; "oh! 
never would I heap ashes upon the head of an 
afflicted parent ! You may have been guilty — 
deeply criminal ; but you will now repent— and 
if God can receive into his supernal mansions 
the contrite soul, shall man be the first to dare 
to reject it ? No, my dear father ; henceforth 
must this be your asylum ; and if you incur 
danger here, we must remove elsewhere. I 
repeat— my husband loves me, and would not 
make me unhappy. I know that he does not • 
even suspect your identity with Captain Bose- 
viHe, of whom he has heard me speak p for he 
could not wish to send the father of his wife to 
the scaffold !" 

"With an anpel like you to intercede for' 
me," said Macaire, "J may, perhaps, obtain 
favour in his sight. But not for worlds would 
I inhabit the same house as yourself and hus- 
band ! I could not look him in the face— and 
be assured, Blanche, that though he may for- 
give me for your sake, he could not behold me 
with any other sentiment than one of the most 
supreme disgust. Oh ! Blanche— you know 
not the world as I know it ; you are as yet in- 
experienced in the great volume of human 
nature! Your pure and unsophisticated mind 
cannot comprehend the nature of men's bad 
f eelings ; for you are all generosity — honour- 
truth — confidence— and virtue !" 

"And you do not know my husband, my 
dear father," returned Blanche, with a smile. 
" So long as he believed you to be an individual 
in whom no one that he loved or cared for, was 
interested, he obeyed the natural impulse of his 
mind, and sought that revenge which every one 
in his situation would have thirsted for. But 
when I throw myself at his feet— when I reveal 
to him the truth, that my father is the man 
whom he deems his mortal enemy, and when I 
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implore him, as the condition of my own happi* 
ness. to spare, to save, and protect you,— oh 1 
my dear father, yon will then have an opportu- 
nity of appreciating the noble disposition of 
him whom I am sincerely proud to call my hus- 
band 1" 

May God send that it shall be as you antioi- 
dear girl !" cried Maoaire, devoutly raising 
to heaven. " O Blanche ! you know 
not how this day's happiness recompenses me 
for all the miseries I have lately undergone! 
Imprisonment — disgrace — ignominy— and the 
danger of death, are all forgotten and absorbed 
in the delights of this moment. Even should your 
fond hopes be destroyed, and should vour hue- 
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persist in fulfilling that which he may 
haply deem an imperious duty, should I return 
to my dungeon, and thence be dragged to the 
scaffold, I shall die happy, because I shall 
know that I leave one behind who will deplore 
my loss, who will pray for me, and who will 
from time to time place a flower upon her 
father's grave !" 

"Oh! my dear parent,'' cried the afflicted 
Blanche; "draw not so hideous a picture! 
Should my husband banish you from his house, 
he will not surrender the father of his wife into 
the hands of those who hunt after him to take 
his life. No— no— believe me, he would not do 
that! I oould not survive the ignominious 
death of my only parent— I should soon follow 
him to the grave, though by another and more 
lingering path! Let us hope for the best, my 
dear father ; my husband will soon return— and 
we will then throw ourselves at his feet to- 
gether. He cannot resist our united tears and 
prayers ; and he will yield to your protestations 
of contrition, and to my urgent demand for 
mercy." 

As Blanche uttered these words, the gate of 
the shrubbery grated upon its hinges, and 
Charles Stanmore rushed nastily up the avenue 
1 flatting to the front door of the house. 



CHAPTER XLVm. 

CONCLUSION. 

In the meantime Charles Stanmore had pro- 
ceeded to Paris, and had called at the office of 
his solicitor. 

That functionary was not at home for the 
moment; and Stanmore strolled out into the 
streets to wile away an hour or two until his re- 
turn. 

As he passed along, he perceived a hawker of 
newspapers, collecting a crowd around him by 
the loudness of his vociferations. Stanmore 
paused for a moment to listen to the news- 
vendor, and gathered the following informa- 
tion : — 

" Grand news for the public ! Bead this ad- 
miral journal, the cost of which is only four 
§ous ! It contains a full account of the marvel- 
lous escape of the celebrated Bobert Maoaire, 
whose flight from the prison of La Force was 
only discovered at four o'clock this morning, 
when the guard performed its rounds to relieve 
the sentries on duty without the walls of that 
gaol." 

"Maoaire escaped!" cried Stanmore, for- 
getting that he was in the public street ; " truly 
this ruffian deserves abetter fate— for a man of 
more undaunted courage does not exist ! But 
he will be caught yet— and I shall still hear of 
his doom upon the scaffold." 



He then returned to the offices of his solici- 
tor, whom he now found at home ; and hastily 
transacted the business with him which had 
called him to Paris that morning. 

In about half-an-hour he took leave of his 
professional adviser — jumped into a hack- 
cabriolet that was loitering in the street where 
the solicitor lived— and desired the driver to 
take him to Anteuil. 

At a short distance from this village, and 
while he was yet beyond the sight of his own 
house, Stanmore encountered his man-servant. 

He immediately ordered the cabriolet to stop 
—alighted from it— and accosted the valet, who 
was pale and alarmed. 

"What is the matter, Germain?" cried 
Charles. " Nothing has happened to your, 
mistress P" 

" No, sir," was the reply. 

"What ails you, then P Speak!" exclaimed 
Stanmore, impatiently. 

" The moment after you left the house this 
morning, sir, a stranger called," began Gor- 
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" Well— who was he?" asked Charles, beoom- 

r nervous. 

r< He was dressed in a very singular manner, 
and demanded an audience of Madame," was 
the reply. 

" Go on !" exclaimed Stanmore, still more ex- 
cited. 

"I at length consented to admit hunt 
and " 

" And what ?" demanded Charles, now losing 
all patience, when he saw that his valet 
hesitated again. 

" And I thought the matter so strange that I 
was unable to prevent myself -from listening at 
the door. But I hope you will forgive me, sir P" 
added the domestic 

" Yes— yes jpray bring your narrative to a 
conclusion. Was this person any one whom I 
know ?" demanded Stanmore. 

" You shall hear," returned the servant. "I 
listened— and to my astonishment the stranger 
informed Madame that he was—" 

" Who P" demanded Stanmore. 

" Bobert Maoaire !" demanded Germain. 

"Bobert Maoaire in my house!" ejaculated 
the young husband. " Germain, jump into that 
vehiclo— hasten to the gate at Passy— and desire 
the guard to send down a detachment at once * 
then follow me home \ I shall not lose a mo* 
ment ; Maoaire is again in my power !" 

Stanmore did not give himself time to reflect 
upon the singularity of this adventure, as he 
ran towards his own house. 

He opened the gate of the shrubbery— walked 
rapidly up the avenue — knocked at the door- 
was admitted— rushed into the parlour. 

Blanche and Maoaire were anxiously expect- 
ing his arrival. 

The moment he entered the room, she was 
about to implore his mercy for her father, when 
her husband rushed upon Maoaire, and seized 
him by the collar, exclaiming, " Villain ! you 
have done well to seek refuge in my house ! 
You are now in my power— and nothing shall 
save you from the scaffold." 

" My dear husband," cried Blanche, in an im- 
ploring tone. 

"Intercede not for him!" returned Stan- 
more. 

" Spare him !— spare him !" exclaimed the 
afflicted daughter, almost suffocated by her 
tears. 

"Never 1" ejaculated Stanmore, passionately. 
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* It is your wife who implores you !" cried Blanche, 
appealingly. 
" He murdered my father 1" cried Charles 
"Violate not the rights of hospitality— -" screamed 
the cahxppy lady. 

"He knows no compunction— no remorse!" ex- 
claimed her husband. 

M Listen to me, I beseech you !" cried Blanche, in 
a voice of rending anguish. 

« Blanche— your appeal is vain !" was the stern 
response. 

" You have sworn to love me, and to contribute all 
you can to my happiness," began the young wife, 
almost afraid to reveal the relationship that existed 
between her and Macaire. 

M I would die to serve you, Blanche," returned her 
husband ; " but the ghost of my murdered father 
stands before me, demanding vengeance upon the 
head of his assassin ! What influence, unhappy girl, 
has this man been enabled to exercise over you, that 
he thus finds so able a mediator ?— how has he se- 
cured as an advocate the wife of the man whom his 
hand deprived of a narent ?" 

« Hear me— and I will tell, you all!" cried poor 
Blanche, the tears running down her cheeks. 

M I repeat— your intercesston is vain !" ejaculated 
Stanmore: " my soul is deaf to appeals of mercy in 
the behalf of this man !" 

" You know not who he is I" screamed Blanche, 
frantically. 

" Nor you— or this scene would not have taken 
place!" returned Stanmore, angrily. 

"Alas! I know him well— too well to see him 

in this perilous position— and again I implore mercy!" 

exclaimed the young lady. 

* Mercy— mercy! for whom?" demanded Charles. 

" For Macaire— for my father !" answered Blanche, 

falling on her knees at the feet of her husband. 

H Your father!" cried Chailes Stanmore, relin- 
quishing his hold of Macaire, and recoiling, almost 
stupified with astonishment, upon a chair that stood . 
near him. ' 

"Yes — my father," returned Blanche; **tne ; 
author of my being— the man whom my mother 
loved— the one whom we have hitherto known by the 
name of Roseville !" 

" Holy Ood forgive me! exclaimed Charles, cover- 
ing his face with his hands: " dearest Blanche, I 
am the murderer of your father, as he hat been of 
miner 

" Oh ! no— no !" screamed Blanche : * he shall yet 
iive— you will not surrender him up to justice— you 
will not let him die : oh! tell me, Charles— you will 
not let him die upon the scaffold !" 

"Wretch that 1 am!" cried the young man; 
"already are the gendarmes in the vicinity of the 
house !" 

" The gendarmes !" ejaculated Macaire, now break- 
ing a painful silence for the first time since Stanmoie's 
return to the villa : " then, all is lost !" 

M The gendarmes :" shrieked the agonised daughter: 
and rising from her prostrate position at the feet of 
her husband, she hastily threw her arms around her 
father, crying in a voice of despair, "Oh ! no— they 
shall not take him from me : he is my father— my 
own father ! He must not d e !" 

" We have not a moment to lose," suddenly ex- 
claimed Charles Stanmore, recovering his presence 
of mind, and now as anxious to iave Macaire, as a 
few minutes previously, he had been eager to sur- 
21 



render him up to justice: "in a moment the gen- 
darmes will be here!" 

" What ! do you now come forward as my friend V 
cried Macaire, melting into tears when he saw the 
anxiety evinced in bis behalf by his late enemy : " oh ! 
this is more than I can bear!" 

Blanche hastily supplied her father with a tumbler 
full of wine; and Charles placed a considerable sum 
of money in his hand. 

"Adieu, dear girl!" ejaculated Macaire: "if 1 
escape this time, you will never hear of any future 
atrocities done by me! Henceforth I shall lead a 
life of penitence and peace." 

" You will repair to Switzerland— and you will 
write to us, dear father?" cried Blanche. "And, 
when the memory of the past shall have subsided, 
you may perhaps again visit us in your native land.** 

"Farewell, Blanche," said Macaire, in a voice 
subdued by deep emotions. " Your husband will 
allow you to embrace him who gave you being, 
although that father be a miscreant unfit to live. 
Kiss me— dear girl; and remember, that when far 
•way, your parent will never cease to think of you!* 

" Farewell," answered Blanche, weeping bitterly: 
* and may God protect you!" 

At that moment the noise of the shrubbery gate, 
which was suddenly opened and closed with violence, 
fell upon the ears of the group. 

Stanmore started, and exclaimed in a voice almost 
paralysed with terror, " Here are the gendarmes !" 

" Away— away !" cried Blanche; and she hurried 
her father out of the room. " Follow me !'* 

The young lady, who had suddenly recovered all 
her presence of mind in that moment of need, led her 
parent through a door which opened into the garden 
at the back of the house, and hastily traversed the 
inclosure, followed by Macaire. 

She ran towards the gate that communicated witn 
the Bois de Boulogne— snatched one last embrace 
from the sire whose life she had thus been the means 
of saving— and then Lustily retraced her steps to* 
wards the dwelling. 

In the meantime the gendarmes had arrived at 
the front door, at which they knocked violently. 

Stanmore allowed them to repeat their summons, 
in order to gain as much time as possible for the 
escape of the convict 

He at length repaired to the door. . 

* Where is the villain?" asked one of the gendarmes 
glancing hastily around the hall 

" Who ?" inquired Charles Stanmore. 

M Robert Macaire," was the reply. 

" He is not here," returned Charles, 

" And yet a gentleman's servant fetched us fron* 
Passy with the news that Macaire was in this house," 
exclaimed the gendarme. 

"He was here— but fled ere my return/' said 
Stanmore, seeing that a falsehood was imperatively 
necessary, and knowing that the life of his wife's 
father was at stake. 

"Which way did he flyt" demanded the gen- 
darme, impatiently. 

" He made for the bridge that communicates with 
the Champ de Mars," answered Stanmore: "and 
by this time must have crossed the river," he added, 
putting the officers on a wrong scent 

M You might as well have told us all this at first," 
murmured the gendarme; and without waiting to 
thank his informant for the tidings which he had at 
length elicited, and which he believed to be true, he 
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took his hasty departure, followed by his companions, 
just as Blanche returned to the house. 

"Thank God! he is saved," cried Blanche, the 
moment the gendarmes were out of sight, until which 
time she did not breathe* freely. 

" Yes— Macaire has escaped the ignominous fate 
that was in store for him," returned Charles Stan- 
more : ** may Heaven fortify him in those paths of 
repentance which he sincerely seems to have 
adopted!" 

And the young man whose sire had been murdered 
by him whose escape be now so generously facilitated, 
—and the young lady who had thus learnt within 
the last half-hour the tremendous secret of her 
oirth,— knek down together and prayed long and 
fervently on behalf of Robert Macaire ! 



Thb pious wisnea— tne noiy aspirations— the heart- 
felt prayers of Charles Stanmore and his beauteous 
wife were fulfilled. Macaire succeeded in escaping 
to Switzerland, where he fixed bis abode in the seclu- 
sion and retirement of one of those tremendous 
solitudes where man can best dispose his mind to 
commune with his God. There, — in a small cottage, 
embowered with verdure at the foot of the hill where 
it stood, but with the eternal snows of a colossal 
Alpine height far, far overhead, — did the outcast 
establish his dwelling; and, under an assumed name, 
he resolved to devote the remainder of his days to 
nenitence. A neighbouring village supplied him 
with the necessaries of life ; and every three months 
he found letters and remittances at the post-office of 
that hamlet For Charles Stanmore and Blanche 
did not forget him! Nor did he neglect to write 
periodically to his daughter and her generous hus- 
band ; and, it was with the sincerest delight and the 
holiest satisfaction that they found in this corre- 
spondence the most unequivocal proofs of his contri- 
tion for the past and his hope for the future. 

At length— about six years after the incidents which 
have occupied the preceding chapters— a letter bear- 
ing a Swiss post-mark, but the address of which was 
not in the handwriting of Macaire, was placed in the 
hands of Blanche. A presentiment, sweeping like a 
whirlwind through her mind, told her that her father 
was no more. And it was so. The village-priest 
who had attended Macaire in his last moments, was 
the author of the letter on which the tear-bedim med 
«>48 of Blanche were now fixed. But that holy 
minister of the Gospel,— that good Swiss pastor into 
whose ears Macaire had poured a complete concession 
of the past,— assured Blanche in his touching epistle 
that her father had died in the confidence that his 
sins were forgiven, and that with the last breath 
which wavered on his lips he had invoked Heaveu s 
choicest blessings on the head of his beloved daughter 
and her husbaud. 

Thus, in the secluded cemetery of a small Swiss 
tillage,— far, far away from the bustle and din of 
those great cities which were once the theatre of his 
exploits and the scene of his crimes,— beneath the 
shade of a cypress, and with a plain cross marking 
the spot, — repose the ashes of Rotert Macaire ! 

Little, then, remains to be said in order to bring 
•ur narrative to a conclusion. 

The reader will however be pleased to learn that 
Charles Stanmore and Blanche are still living in 
France,— occupying s spacious an.l picturesque man • 



sion upon a fine estate which they possess in the 
vicinity of Paris. For the deaths of Mr. Buss and 
the Count de -Moranval have made them rich ; while 
their own virtues, combined with the affection of the 
beauteous family growing up around them, have 
ensured their happiness. 

The ladies Eloise and Isabel le— the aunts of 
Blanche— reside habitually at their house in Paris, 
but are very frequent visitors at the mansion of their 
beloved niece and her husband. The excellent Mrs. 
Devereux is likewise one of the most welcome aud 
highly prized guests at that mansion. 

The benevolence of Charles Stanmore had placed 
Madame Bertrand, immediately after Macaire's 
trial, in a situation of pecuniary comfort and ease; 
and the poor woman quitted her garret in the Marais 
to take possession of a neat little cottage which her 
benefactor had purchased for her in the environs ot 
Paris. There she lived fo some few yean, praring 
almost unceasingly for the soul of her departed son 
— until death closed her eyes for ever upon this world 
and its misfortunes. 

Mr. and Mrs. Pocklington quitted Canterbury 
soon after the death of the lovely but unfortunate 
Maria Leslie : for the bereaved uncle could not bear 
to walk amidst the same scenes or dwell in the same 
house which reminded him so forcibly and so pain- 
fully of his departed niece. The worthy couple re 
moved to Brighton, where they purchased a beautiful 
little villa overlooking the sea; and there they dwell 
at the present time. 

And now the reader would never pardon us if we 
forgot to say a few words relative to Mr. Octavius 
Lindsay. This accomplished gentleman was so 
pleased with the French capital that he determined 
to honour it with his presence for a short time ; and, 
taking up his abode in handsome lodgings, he lived 
in good sty la His matchless assurance soon enabled 
him to work his way into the English society at 
Paris ; and falling in with a rich widow who was on 
the shady side of fifty, he paid his court to her with 
such effect that after a six weeks* acquaintance he 
felt himself fully justified in addressing her in tue 
following manner: — "My dear Mrs. Pumpkin, I 
throw myself at your feet to offer you my heart and 
implore your hand : and permit me to assure you 
that in consenting to become Mrs. Lindsay, you will 
obtain a husband of whom any woman might be 
proud. For though I say it who should not say it— 
nevertheless I must in justice to myself observe that 
my personal appearance is very far from disagreeable 
— that my manners have the ease and polish of a 
gentleman— that my demeanour combines dignity 
with grace— that my intellect is well stored with the 
riches of literature and the solid wealth of experience 
—that my conversation is fluent, varied, and fasci- 
nating—and that 1 am fully capable of kicking into 
the middle of next week any damned scoundrel who 
may ever dare to insult you." 

A suit urged in such terms as these was of course 
irresistible ; and Mrs. Pumpkin, with simper and 
blash, consented to change her name for Lindsay. 
The ceremony was accordingly performed at the 
British Ambassador's Chapel in r>aris; and thus 
one fine morning did Mr. Lindsay become possessed 
of a wife aud fiAy thousand pounds. The irregular 
and chequered existence which he had previously 
led had prepared his mind tor serious reflection ; 
and he resolved to " turn over a new leaf." This 
determination he faithfully kept ; and to his credit 



